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Lonvon, Serr, 23, 1918. 
N September 16 the Royal Colonial 
() Institute gave a luncheon at the 
Savoy Hotel to the over-sea press 
r presentatives, at which I was a guest, 
h-ing, I believe, the only American pres- 
cit. The journalists in whose honour 
the luncheon was given have been in Great 
iritain for some weeks. They are from 
Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa, and are rep- 
resentative members of the press of these 
countries. Unfortunately, the Canadian 
members of the party had already sailed 
for home and, consequently, were not in- 
cluded among the guests present. The 
croup of American editors, consisting of 
Dr. Albert Shaw, Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, 
Mr. Bok and nine or ten others, which re- 
cently arrived here, was on a tour in the 
north of Britain when the luncheon was 
given, and therefore were not present. 
For many reasons the event was a not- 
able one, and I am sorry that the Ameri- 
can editors were not present, not only 
to hear Mr. Balfour’s significant and im- 
portant speech on the Austrian peace 
suggestions, (this they could have read 
in full in the press reports), but more 
especially to listen to the opinions ex- 
pressed by the speakers from New Zea- 
land, Australia and South Africa, not 
fully reported by the press, concerning 
the disposal of the German colonies, now 
in possession of the allies, after the war 
is over, 


GERMANY’S COLONIES 


This is a matter that vitally interests 
the people of Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa, whose governments are im- 
portant parts of the British Empire; 
they are naturally concerned as to their 
neighbors, and having made great sacri- 
ices of men and money in support of the 
lied cause, they are not willing that, 
‘ter the war, the German colonies should 
« returned to Germany or used as items 

exchange in diplomatic peace nego- 
‘ations. They hold that, having secured 
se possessions, they should not be given 
bick to be exploited by Germany as 
‘ture bases for submarine operations or 

cressive and disturbing colonization 

‘poses, and are determined that Ger- 

n methods shall no longer be permitted 
‘ find expression in their vicinity. 

‘hese British subjects have sound rea- 
» for their very decided views con- 
‘rning this matter; the Germans are 
bad colonists, and their treatment of the 
nitive populations is unjust and cruel; 
tly are selfish and arrogant neighbors 
and in the past have used the advantages 
of their colonial possessions, not to de- 
vclop the territory and the people thus 
governed, but to exploit the one and op- 
press the other. Moreover, from these 
colonies has constantly emanated schemes 
of German aggression and plots for fur- 
ther German conquest. Having broken 
up and captured these nests of intrigue 
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and mischief-making, British colonists 
are firmly resolved that tney shall not 
be re-established under German author- 
ity, to be a future menace to the peace 
and security of their part of the world. 
In discussing the possible basis of 
future peace terms, it has frequently 
been suggested that, in return for cer- 
tain concessions, which mainly concern 
European nations, the German colonies 
shall be restored, and no doubt the im- 
peria] German government confidently ex- 
pects to get them back at the end of the 
war. Against such a programme the 
people of the British Empire most di- 
rectly concerned, because they live in close 
proximity to these colonies, will protest 
vigorously, and their splendid contribu- 
tions to the cause of the allies put them 
in a position where their claims to be con- 
sidered cannot be ignored. An issue is 
therefore almost certain to arise in the 
settlement of this question between those 
who are disposed to secure the peace of 
Europe at the possible expense of a peace 
that shall be wholly satisfactory to all 
the British possessions and those who are 
determined that, in the final settlement 
for which they have fought so valiantly 
and unselfishly, their own future’ secur- 
ity must be definitely and permanently 
established beyond question. - 


SENTIMENT OF AMERICA 


While the disposal of the captured Ger- 
man colonies does not directly concern 
the United States, and perhaps does not 
greatly interest Canada, nevertheless 
these countries can hardly fail to become 
involved in any issue that may arise be- 
tween the United Kingdom and the com- 
monwealths which will protest against the 
establishment of centers of German 
propaganda and pernicious activity, and 
doubtless their influence will ultimately 
be required in arriving at a satisfactory 
solution of the problem. 

I should say that the view of Ameri- 
cans. generally would be in consonance 
with the outspoken, straightforward 
policy of the United States in regard to 
the war; that German imperialism and 
autocracy being smashed irretrievably, 
as it must and will be, the disposal of 
Germany’s former colonies should be a 
matter for the allies to determine, one 
in which the German imperial govern- 
ment will have no voice whatever, and 
that, whatever control may be established, 
whether British or allied, Germany shall 
never be permitted again to possess bases 
for submarine warfare or centers from 
which to plot disturbances against her 
neighbors or schemes for selfish aggran- 
dizement; furthermore, that, in the final 
and permanent settlement of the ques- 
tion, the consent of the peoples to be gov- 
erned, both native and otherwise, must 
and will be a very important factor. 


The speakers at the luncheon of the 
Royal Colonial Institute, Sir William Sow- 
den, of Australia, Mr. Fenwick, of 
New Zealand, Mr. Ward Jackson, of 
South Africa, and Mr. J. S. Currie, of 
Newfoundland, did not advance any spe- 
cific plan for the future government of 
the former German possessions, but every 
one of them was resolute and emphatic in 
the declaration that they should never 
be given back to Germany, and it was 
evident, in the applause which followed 
these declarations, that their hearers were 
of the same mind. 


BALFOUR AND PEACE 

The speech of Mr. Balfour on this oc- 
casion was of course the notable event, 
perhaps it was éven historical, since, 
while he spoke unofficially and was care- 
ful to state that the views he expressed 
were his personal ones, given on the spur 
of the moment, yet, as Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, what he had to say 
concerning the Austrian peace proposals 


_came as the first reply to these sugges- 


tions from the enemy, and was there- 
fore significant and momentous, fore- 
shadowing unofficially what a few days 
later was the definite response of all the 
allied governments, our own included. 

Mr. Balfour’s most delightful person- 
ality never appeared to greater advant- 
age. He was evidently in the best of 
health and spirits, and he spoke in that 
characteristically informal manner, ap- 
parently almost casual, which makes it ap- 
pear to the hearer that he is merely com- 
menting extemporaneously on the subject 
he is considering, although its importance 
is so great that he must needs have 
weighed in advance the full value of every 
word he utters. His choice of words, 
apparently unstudied, was most felici- 
tous, and he spoke without notes, or by the 
aid of but very few. 

He concerned himself entirely with the 
Austrian suggestions which had appeared 
in the morning papers and, since what he 
said was reported in full by the press 
and doubtless cabled in substance to the 
United States, I will not here attempt to 
give a digest of his speech. - Suffice it to 
say that his clear analysis of the insin- 
cerity of the proposals and their utter 
futility was masterly, and expressed in 
terms so admirable, earnest and reason- 
able as to leave nothing of their preten- 
tious. falseness unexposed. He fairly 
shredded the Austrian suggestion, leav- 
ing it without a semblance of being 4 
genuine peace move. Such, subsequently, 
has been the judgment of all the allies 
on this document, the utter rejection of 
which leaves Austria, at least, with no re- 
course but complete alienation from Ger- 
many and unconditional surrender. 

Of course the German imperial gov- 
ernment is prompt to repudiate and dis- 


NEW AND OLD MATTERS IN LONDON 


own Austria’s. fruitless overture; this was 
to have been expected in pursuance of the 
gigantic bluff with which it is attempting 
to cover a situation, both at the front 
and at home, which daily becomes more 
desperate. Obviously, Germany is “crack- 
ing up”; the handwriting on the wall for 
the Hohenzollerns is plainly discernible, 
and, if the house escapes a doom as tragic 
as that of the Romanoffs, it will be for- 
tunate, for the day of judgment is at 
hand. 

The attitude of the United States to- 
ward Austria’s feeble and unsuccessful 
effort to.avert the inevitable and stand 
off the coming collapse gave the great- 
est satisfaction here. Whenever our 
country is “rung up” on the international 
telephone to ascertain where she stands 
on the question of an immediate and pre- . 
mature peace, a side-stepping of the only 
possible solution of the great question, 
namely, the utter crushing of German 
militarism and autocracy, the answer 
comes back, clear and plain, in a steady 
reassertion of the purpose which brought 
us into the war, with a fixed determina- 
tion that there shall be no compromise 
with the forces of evil. 

Any peace which Germany now wants 
would be unsatisfactory to the United 
States; she has lost the power to make 
peace, as, long ago, she forfeited her right 
to do so by her ruthless methods of war- 
making; it is not for Germany or her 
allies or her friends to make peace sug- 
gestions or peace terms; they are to be 
dictated, when the time comes, and it is 
almost here, by the allies alone. It is too 
late now to talk of compromise or a peace 
by negotiation. Having finally and re- 
luctantly put its hand to the plow, the 
United States will not turn back until 
the furrow has been followed to its end, 
no matter how long it takes, or how much 
effort it requires. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the effect 
of this consistent, straightforward, couar- 
ageous attitude upon allies who have un- 
dergone four years of this terrible war. 
The resolute confidence of the United 
States in the ultimate outcome is infec- 
tious and inspiring, and finds its reflex 
in a renewal of an indomitable spirit of 
aggressiveness at the front and among 
the peoples who are standing back of the 
militant legions united in the common 


cause. 
* #* 


I very much wish that my friends in 
America who love Dickens and are inti- 
mate with his characters could have gone 
with Mr. Raikes and me to the Dickens’ 
Fair in aid of the Charles Dickens Home 
for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors, on 
September 15 at the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens in Regents’ Park. 


DICKENS’ MEMORY GREEN 


Here they would have found all the old 
familiar people come to life again and 
going strong; Pickwick, Sam Weller and 












the Fat Boy, at a continuous meeting of 
the Pickwick Club; “The Court now sit- 
ting,” with Mr. Justice Stareleigh, Ser- 
geant Buzfuz and Bumble in attendance; 
a “Vincent Crummels Lurid Melodrama” ; 
Fagin’s Den, with Fagin, the Artful 
Dodger, Oliver Twist, Nancy and Bill 
Sikes and Charley Bates on hand, Nancy, 
by the way, selling “wipes”; old Dan’l 
Peggotty, appropriately in charge of a 
real German mine from the North Sea; 
the Old Curiosity Shop; Mrs. Jarley’s 
Wax Works, showing Lloyd-George, 
President Wilson, Marshal Foch and Hin- 
denburg on the stage and Malcolm Scott 
as Mrs. Jarley; and Sleary’s Circus. 
Pecksniff, Martin Chuzzlewit, Little Nell, 
David Copperfield, Agnes, Nicholas Nick- 
leby, Montague Tigg, Micawber, Silas 
Wegg, Tom Pinch, Gabriel and Dolly 
Varden, Mark Tapley, Uriah Heep, Dr. 
Marigold and Mr. Turveydrop, were all 
over the place, while Mrs. Gamp and 
Betsy Prig conducted the tea tent. 

This very successful affair was made 
possible by the generous co-operation of 
a large number of the leading actresses 
and actors of London,-and many. other 
well-known ladies and gentlemen. Among 
the patrons of the Home are G. K. Ches- 
terton, Harry Furniss, W. J. Locke, Ber- 
nard Partridge, Arthur Bourchier and 
Sir John Hare, its trustees being Sir 
Arthur Pearson and W. Walter Crotch. 

It may no longer be fashionable to 
read Charles Dickens in America, indeed, 
since its predecessors sniffed at his name, 
the rising generation probably does not 
even know who he was, still, in England, 
as the success of this event demonstrat- 
ed, his creations continue to maintain 
their hold upon the affections of the pub- 
lic, and Dickens remains, not a tradi- 
tion but an actuality. Thus his prayer, 
“Lord, keep my memory green,” is an- 
swered where he best would have liked to 
have it so, in his own land. It might 
perhaps be better for the rising genera- 
tion of Americans if it read more of 
Charles Dickens and less—very much less 
—of certain modern English writers who 
shall be nameless. 

WAXWORKS 


The other day Mr. Raikes and I hap- 
pened to be passing a large and impos- 
ing building in Baker Street, when, glanc- 
ing at it, I saw across its front in bold, 
gold letters the legend “Madame Tus- 
saud’s Exhibition.” Of course I knew 
about Madame Tussaud from infancy, 
but someway I had always thought of 
her in the past tense and, if I imagined 
her exhibition to be still in existence, it 
was as an obscure, little frequented sur- 
vival of its long past glory. Yet here 
before my eyes was Madame Tussaud’s, 
not lingering on in some dismal side street 
eking out a precarious living by virtue of 
previous popularity, but fairly reeking of 
twentieth century success. 

My education having been somewhat 
neglected, I had never visited Madame 
Tussaud’s, although dim memories of its 


American imitation, the Eden Musée in’ 


New York, which I had once seen, still 
lingered. I therefore induced Mr. Raikes 
to agree to go there with me and, last 
Saturday afternoon, being in the neigh- 
borhood and having an hour or two to 
spare, we found our way there. 
Christopher Curtius, Madame Tus- 
saud’s uncle, established a private museum 
in Berne, Switzerland, in 1757; it was 
opened in Paris about 1762, and became 
a public museum in 1770 at No. 20 Rue 
du Temple. In 1802, the Tussaud Exhibi- 
tion opened in London, and afterwards 
went on tour, visiting the most important 
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towns in the United Kingdom. In 1833 
it settled permanently in Baker Street, 
and was transferred to its present com- 
modious premises adjoining Baker Street 
Station.in July, 1884, Christopher Cur- 
tius, the originator, died in 1792, Madame 
Tussaud died in 1850, having lived some 
ninety years. After her succeeded Fran- 
cis Tussaud, who died in 1873, Joseph B. 
Tussaud obit 1892, and John T. Tussaud, 
the present manager. 

It is regrettable that this family is not 
represented in the collection found in the 
present exhibition. Surely its achieve- 
ment in continuity of effort since 1757 
is more worthy of such recognition than 
that of many of the mediocrities now 
standing as large as life within its walls, 
and one would like to know what they 
looked like as, one after the other, they 
patiently and industriously added to this 
vast collection of relics and figures and 
mementoes. The woodcut of the worthy 
Madame Tussaud on the cover of the cat- 
alogue is not satisfying. 


NON-EESSENTIALS GOING STRONG 


Had Madame Tussaud’s been in Amer- 
ica instead of London since the war be- 
gan, it had. doubtless fallen upon evil 
days and been ruthlessly dealt with as 
an enterprise non-essential to the prose- 
cution of the war. One cannot imagine 
the stern Vanderlips of our own dear 
country, newly awakened to the great se- 
riousness of the situation and zealous to 
discourage the unnecessary use of wax 
and other material, not to mention the 
awful sinfulness of employing labor ex- 
cept in making war material, tolerating 
for one moment the continuation of such 
a wholly unnecessary institution. It would 
doubtless have been closed as a waster of 
fuel and light and effort. 

Being in England, where war-hysterics 
have been outgrown, Madame Tussaud’s 
is not only going but going stronger than 
ever, as we discovered to our discomfort 
when we found the huge place literally 
jammed with people last Saturday after- 
noon. I am afraid I shall be compelled 
to go again some day in order to get a 
better view of several of those interesting 
ladies and gentlemen in the Chamber of 
Horrors, so dense was the crowd of vis- 
itors when we were there. 

A great many soldiers on leave and 
wounded men being guided about by their 
attendants were present at this non-essen- 
tial show, and they seemed to find much 
pleasure in the experience. There was in 
it, however, nothing absolutely necessary 
to the prosecution of the war. Perhaps 
the contemplation of Nelson and the 
Tron Duke and many other famous Brit- 
ish heroes may have a stimulating effect 
upon the national imagination but, even 
taking this into consideration, it is scarce- 
ly possible that Mr. Vanderlip would 
countenance it. 

Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition is a 
most amazing collection of historic junk, 
and very well worth visiting, at least 
once. I found my greatest interest to 
lie in contemporary figures, the originals 
of which I had seen or even known. Some 
of these were marvelously lifelike; others 
were laughably absurd caricatures. I 
suppose the result depends largely upon 
the individual artist and his ability to 
catch the likeness; there must be masters 
in this work as well as mere journeymen; 
wax-workers with genius and inspiration, 
and others who merely make wax-figures, 
like as in all other branches of human 
achievement. 


It is rather difficult to form an idea 
of what standard of accomplishment is 


requisite for representation in this colos- 
sal collection of celebrities. In the crim- 
inal section, of course, it is easily under- 
standable; the most atrocious murderer 
is certainly entitled to his place above 
the common herd of scoundrels not so 
distinguished, but upstairs the line of de- 
marcation is not so clear. Even in 
Madame Tussaud’s the mendacious nobody 
of insignificant attainment and purely 
temporary fame_is found pushing his 
way, cheek by jowl, with the world’s il- 
lustrious. 

‘They have recently been moving some 
of the collections about, I understand, 
and either my knowledge of physiognomy 
is gravely at fault or they have made 
some rather serious mistakes in regroup- 
ing and labeling. In the Chamber of 
Horrors I met some figures whose faces 
expressed clearly a gentle benevolence 
and good will which could not possibly 
have been the attributes of the criminals 
the catalogue described them to be, while 
upstairs in the halls, given over to the 
highly respectable and justly famous, I 
found countenances so repugnant and in- 
dicative of evil-minded thoughts that I 
should hate to meet their originals in one 
of these narrow London streets on a dark 
night. These were given numbers corre- 
sponding in the catalogue to the names of 
eminent preachers, teachers and philan- 
thropists renowned for their good works 
and upright lives. 

There, for instance, is the figure of 
Mr. Clynes, the new British Food Con- 
troller; I sincerely hope, for the sake of 
the future of the people he is controlling, 
that he does not resemble it. As for 
that of Colonel Roosevelt, in the sad 
group of American presidents, it certain- 
ly looks more like the young man who 
was convicted of swindling and forgery 
and sentenced to fifteen years penal servi- 
tude, immortalized in the Chamber of 
Horrors, than it does like the valorous 
ex-president. Mr. Taft’s figure in this 
group is ludicrously unlike him, while 
that of Mr. Cleveland does not do justice 
to his height and ample proportions. 
President Wilson stands next to King 
Albert of Belgium, but the crowd was 
so thick in this vicinity that I could not 
see him. Mr. Hoover does not yet ap- 
pear in the collection; doubtless his figure 
is in the making, if he stood still long 
enough while he was here to give the wax- 


worker a chance. 
* * 


I wonder how many Episcopalian lay- 
men in the United States understand 
what the “Life and Liberty Movement” 
in England signifies. It is not only im- 
portant from the standpoint of the 
churchman but, as its existence emphasizes 
certain amazing conditions still existing 
in the administration of the Established 
Church here and certainly not commonly 
known, even to the laity of England, still 
less to that of America, its objects are 
of interest to all who are concerned in 
the religious enfranchisement of human- 
ity, in the democracy of churches as well 
as of nations. 


VIRILITY IN CHURCHES 


I had, of course, heard of this move- 
ment as one does of various others con- 
nected with the prevailing spirit of un- 
rest and protest against forms of bond- 
age which this war has inspired, but I 
confess that, until I heard its intent and 
meaning elucidated by the Rev. H. R. L. 
Sheppard, vicar of St. Martin’s, last Sun- 
day morning, my ideas concerning it were 
vague and nebulous and, above all, per- 
fectly indifferent. 
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Inasmuch as Mr. Sheppard prefaced 
his address by saying that more than 
seventy-five per cent of his audience was 
unaware of the facts he was about to 
state, my own ignorance concerning the 
government of the Church of. England 
seemed excusable. Before attempting to 
repeat a few of the many astounding 
statements made by him, perhaps I should 
say something about this young man him- 
self. 

Mr. Sheppard belongs to that element 
in the Church of England which is virile; 
the new generation not shackled by forms 
and ceremonies or hypnotized by the 
pomp and circumstance of his calling, 
as differentiated from that which is large- 
ly formal, hedged about by precedent and 
more or less perfunctory. His is the 
progressive element by which, strangely 
enough, the American branch of the 
church seems less influenced or with which 
it is less familiar. 

Possessed of an attractive personality, 
a beautiful voice and a pulpit presence 
which is very engaging, he is fortunate 
in having a mind and a force of character 
in keeping with his other qualities. He 
speaks fearlessly and unconventionally, 
not in the sing-song of the average priest 
but in the words of a man standing up- 
right and talking straight from the con- 
victions of his soul. He has taken the 
old parish of St. Martin’s, in the very 
heart of London, which had become near- 
ly moribund, and has made it strong and 
vital, not through sensational preaching 
but by his hard, unrelenting, honest work 
and service, and the simple preaching of 
the gospel as he understands it. 

In order to get a seat at St. Martin’s 
at any of its many services on Sunday, it 
is necessary to go early. Even then, the 
throng in the portico of the church fif- 
teen minutes before the service begins is 
so great that one is fortunate to find room 
in the last pews. Thinking of some of 
our half-empty American churches with 
their pathetic bids for popularity, their 
pretentious and preposterous choirs striv- 
ing so hard to please and failing so dis- 
mally, and their clergymen vainly endeav- 
oring by advertising, by expostulation 
and appeal to keep up the attendance 
and interest in their one or two Sunday 
services, I smile whenever I enter this, 
the most democratic church I have ever 
attended, with its simple and beautiful 
service, the music of which is sung 
throughout. by the congregation itself, 
only led by the organ and choir, without 
a single exhibition of professional sing- 
ing, not even an offertory, with every 
seat occupied and hundreds unable to 
find room reluctantly turning away from 
its doors; this very, very old church, with 
its famous chimes ringing out across Tra- 
falgar Square, and its old time-stained 
walls which have withstood so many vicis- 
situdes and witnessed so many changes 
since Sir Christopher Wren designed their 
graceful proportions. 


TRADITION RULES 


In this church last Sunday its vicar 
explained what the “Life and Liberty 
Movement” was, and why it had becoie 
necessary. With the war had come tlie 
great test of the church. Had it failed? 
It was easy to say “yes, certainly it ha:.” 
He should answer “yes” and “no.” It 
had not failed in its individual minist'a- 
tions and manifestations. It had enabled 
many to find comfort and solace and 4 
refuge in time of trouble, affliction and 
suffering. It had sustained and helped 
many to struggle through these terrible 
years. Thus far it had not failed, but as 

(Continued on page 318.) 
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ENGLAND UNABLE.TO MILL WHEAT AT RATE OF PRESENT IMPORTS 


Mr. Edgar, who is in close touch with the food and milling situation as 
it exists in Great Britain today, furnishes readers of The Northwestern Miller 
with illuminating figures on the capacity of mills as related to imports of 
grain and flour, and contributes the following analysis of the situation and 
gives warning as to the inevitable outcome unless a change is made in Food 
Administration policies: 


My contention is that, inasmuch as British mills cannot pos- 
sibly grind more than 65 per cent of the flour required to feed the 
British public, it is folly to import more wheat than these mills 
can use; that if it is done, it will create in the United Kingdom an 
indigestible surplus of wheat, inasmuch as people eat flour, not 
wheat, and the latter must be ground before it can be eaten. 

In my judgment, much of the industrial unrest in the United 
Kingdom is due to the inferior quality and the insufficient quantity 
of bread eaten. The poor quality is the result of milling wheat on 
an 80 per cent extraction. This is largely responsible for the 
shortage in dairy feeds and consequent reduction of milk supply, 
since offal which should go to animals is put into human food, 
impairing the nutritive value of the latter and reducing the supply 
of animal feeds. Complaints of the quality of the bread are gen- 
eral and emphatic in all parts of the country through which I have 
travelled, excepting Scotland, where the bread is much better be- 
cause more imported flour is used. 

The British are a bread-eating people, especially the working 
classes, and when the bread is both inferior and restricted, lack of 
nutrition follows and discontent results. Good bread, sufficient 
in quantity, is therefore necessary to the maintenance of the 
morale of the British people during the war. 

The situation cannot be remedied by the importation of a 
larger quantity of wheat and a lesser quantity of flour, for the 
reason that British mills, under existing circumstances, are unable 
to grind sufficient flour to meet requirements, and if they were, 
their present wasteful and uneconomical system of milling would 
still produce inferior quality. 

On the contrary, I predict that, if such a policy is maintained, 
a food crisis will arise within six months. There will be a sufplus 
of wheat on hand unavailable for human food purposes, because 
there exists no means of grinding it into flour and it will be prac- 
tically useless. 

I desire to go on record to this effect. 

Herewith I submit facts in support of my contention*which 
I have verified carefully, so far as it is possible to do so, and 
which I believe to be substantially correct. 





Facts Concerning Flour Requirements and Supplies in United Kingdom, 1918-19 


Annual consumption of flour in United Kingdom......... 74 million barrels 
Forty-eight million people to be fed. Estimates vary from 280 to 320 lbs 
per capita; 300 lbs is a fair average and produces this result. 


Annual production of flour in United Kingdom.......... 45 million barrels 

There are no official figures published showing the capacity of British 
flour mills, but it is: estimated in normal times to be about 35 million 
sacks of 280 lbs annually, equivalent to 50 million barrels (196 Ibs). Ow- 
ing to war conditions, scarcity of supplies, shortage of labor, congestion of 
traffic, and difficulties in replacing machinery, the normal be pd is re- 
duced by at least 10 per cent. These figures are the unofficial estimate of 
the British Millers’ National Association, which certainly would not un- 
derstate the capacity of the mills. 


British wheat crop this year, equivalent to.............. 20 million barrels 


It is estimated that the crop amounts to 90 million bushels, which at 41, 
bus to the barrel should produce this amount. 


Requirements of United Kingdom...............-+++ 74 million barrels 
Maximum production of British mills...............++- 45 million barrels 
Leaving flour to be imported.............-..++55 29 million barrels 
Required imports of wheat to United Kingdom: 
Maximum production of British mills............ 45 million barrels 
British wheat crop should yield................. 20 million barrels 





Leaving imports of wheat needed to maintain British 
mills operating to maximum capacity, 113 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat, sufficient to produce the 
amount of flour given.............seeeeeees 25 million barrels 
Exclusive of any surplus that may be desirable, the necessary imports are 
therefore: 113 million bushels of wheat 
and 29 million barrels of flour (196 Ibs each) 


Over 50 per cent of the imports for 1918-19 should therefore properly 
be in the form of flour to supply absolutely necessary requirements. 


London, September 28, 1918. Witiiam C. Epear, 
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BAKERS TO THE FORE 

From every part of the country come 
reports of the splendid response to the 
nation’s appeal and of liberal subscrip- 
tions to the fourth Liberty Loan by bak- 
ers, large and small. In the New York 
district alone the quota assigned to the 
bakery trade of the district was five mil- 
lion dollars, and, under leadership of John 
F. Hildebrand, the bakers’ committee 
chairman, the trade responded splendidly. 
The half million dollar subscription of the 
Ward company, two hundred thousand of 
the Shults company and one hundred 
thousand of the General company led in 
the totals, but these were splendidly sup- 
plemented with the thousands of smaller 
subscriptions of almost every baker in the 
district. 

Throughout the country, small and large 
bakers took a leading part in local cam- 
paigns for subscriptions to the loan. No 
totals are, of course, available, but it is 
certain that. the industry as a whole has 
every right to be proud of its record and 
has fully justified the message of congrat- 
ulation and encouragement received by 
Mr. Hildebrand by cable from General 
Pershing. 

It is true that no particular credit is 
due to any man or to any industry for 
accepting and willingly doing duty in the 
national service; but the fine response of 
the bakers is to a degree especially com- 
mendable because their industry has been 
peculiarly and especially affected by war 
conditions and Food Administration regu- 
lations, and there might have been cause 
at times for a certain disaffection to 
spread within its ranks. That nothing of 
the sort has happened again proves the 
soundness and worthiness of the baking 
industry and the fine spirit of its mem- 
bership. 





WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 

Washington dispatches last week quoted 
the text of a letter addressed to Senator 
Hitchcock, of Nebraska, by Julius H. 
Barnes. chief of the Cereal Division of 
the Food Administration and president 
of the United States Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation, as follows: “I feel 
it to be a fact that the wheat acreage 
of this country already has been stimu- 
lated as far as it should soundly be de- 
veloped, and any further stimulation or 
expansion of wheat acreage is liable to 
be at the expense of the necessary acre- 
age of other crops, particularly fodder 
grain, Last year’s acreage of wheat of 
sixty-five million acres was much the larg- 
est ever sown, yet this year’s acreage 
promises to exceed that. 

“Last year’s acreage produced a wheat 
crop which is exceedingly burdensome in 
all sections, while a large acreage next 
year presents some problems under the 
price guarantee given, which must be very 
probably solved by Congress, for, with a 
fair normal yield on the acreage now in 
sight for the coming crops, and with any 
developments of peace, which restrains 
the demand upon us by throwing open 
other sources of wheat supply, it will 
probably require a very large appropria- 
tion by Congress to make effective the 
present price guarantee.” 

In view of the fact that the present 
high price of wheat was fixed by Congress 
for the express purpose of stimulating the 
planting of the greatest possible wheat 
acreage, this statement coming from Mr. 
Barnes is difficult to understand. So far 
as known it is the first official suggestion 
that there is now or is likely to be too 
much bread wheat in the northern hemi- 
sphere either this year or next year, par- 
ticularly in view of the prospect of an 
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early peace and the subsequent necessity 
of revictualing Europe, including the cen- 
tral empires, 

Still more incomprehensible is Mr. 
Barnes’s statement to the effect that “last 
year’s acreage produced a wheat crop 
which is exceedingly burdensome in all 
sections.” So far as the public has been 
advised there is still a scarcity of wheat 
in this country, and constantly the public 
is being appealed to, to save wheat and 
use substitutes in order that there may be 
enough bread to feed ourselves and our 
associates at war. On its face, Mr. 
Barnes’s statement declares this to be no 
longer necessary and that, on the con- 
trary, the bulk of the crop recently har- 
vested and now passing to consumption is 
burdensome. 

If this is the case, the necessity for 
further wheat-saving, consumption of sub- 
stitutes, interference with the normal 
course of the breadstuffs trade and even 
the Victory flour appeal seems to be at 
an end. Manifestly the thing to do with 
an exceedingly burdensome wheat crop is 
to turn it into bread and eat it. 

The concluding statement in Mr. 
Barnes’s letter is less difficult of compre- 
hension. Assuredly, Congress, having 
been more than generous in its pledge to 
the farmer to assure a certain price for 
his wheat, will*have to keep that pledge. 
If the farmer, depending upon it, turns 
to and produces another tremendous crop, 
and the world-price of wheat, meanwhile, 
recedes to a normal level, there will be 
nothing to do but raid the nation’s treas- 
ury and reimburse the grower for the dif- 
ference between the insured price for 
wheat and its real value. This bridge cer- 
tainly will have to be crossed just as 
everybody, save perhaps Congress, knew it 
would when it guaranteed the wheat price 
last year. This will be, not a part of the 
war bill, which no one wishes to stint, but 
a part of the cost of politics. 





KEEP THE LOAF PURE 

The following appears in a recent news- 
paper interview with a government chem- 
ist ‘temporarily assigned to the service 
of the Food Administration: 

“War bread is such good bread that it 
will survive the war. Not only the public 
but the bakers have learned to like it, and 
the demand will not die.” 

From various sources The Northwest- 
ern Miller hears that many bakers are in- 
clined to this same view, and already plan 
to continue the production of a compound 
bread after the lifting of the Food Ad- 
ministration requirements. Their conclu- 
sions are based upon the combination of 
their own rather astonishing success in 
making a palatable loaf containing sub- 
stitutes and the resignation of the public 
to its duty of having to eat a mixed-flour 
loaf. 

It must be granted that bakers have 
succeeded far beyond their own expecta- 
tions in solving the problem of producing 
a fair quality of bread under the substi- 
tute regulations. It must also be admit- 
ted that the public is now taking the com- 
pound loaf as a qatter of course, and is 
disposed to make the best of it. To as- 
sume from either of these circumstances 
that the production of mixed-flour bread 
should go on when the need is past, or 
that the public will continue to want it 
of its own free choice, is ridiculous. 

The fact must not be lost sight of that 
a wheat flour loaf made in part from 
other grains is essentially an adulterated 
loaf. So long, of course, as the loaf is 
marketed for just what it is, under war- 
time regulations and with the indorsement 








of the Food Administration, the element 
of fraud and deception is wholly absent, 
and the case is not one of technical adul- 
teration, but rather of the frank selling of 
a compound bread. ’ 

This would by no means be the case 
after war regulations are dispensed with. 
The loaf then made and sold as a wheaten 
loaf, but containing a percentage of the 

roduct of other and cheaper grains, will 

e a fraudulent loaf, and its manufacture 

and sale will be plain and indefensible 
adulteration. Once begun, there would 
be no end to its extension, and it would 
not be long before the baking industry 
would find itself helplessly bogged down 
in the mire of debased and adulterated 
products and resulting lack of public con- 
fidence. 

Millers having gone through this trial 
prior to the enactment of the mixed-flour 
law can, from the fullness of their own 
experience, tell the bakers much of what 
occurs when an industry departs from-the 
path of integrity and permits fraud and 
deception to creep into its business. When 
flour-mixing began, it was at first looked 
upon as a thing of no moment; soon it 
claimed a certain recognition as a sort 
of permissible and conventional business 
crime; in the end it threatened to engulf 
the milling industry in utter ruin. 

Nothing short of this will be the experi- 
ence of the baking trade if it permits the 
integrity of the wheat flour loaf to be 
tampered with one moment after the war 
need has passed and the Food Adminis- 
tration wheat-saving rules abrogated. 
There is the gravest danger for the entire 
industry if it allows the thing even to be 
considered. It should set its face sternly 
against it now, before it is too late. Adul- 
teration of bread no less than of flour 
simply must not be, not only because the 
nation is entitled to a clean and honest 
loaf but because it is only by producing 
such a loaf that the baking trade can 
maintain its own cleanliness and honesty, 
as well as its own prosperity. 


A WRONG UNRIGHTED 
The following brief item appeared in 
newspapers last week: 


Wasurineton, Oct. 16.—Wilson & Co., 
Chicago packers, were cleared today of 
charges alleging sale of unfit meat to 
the army which have been pending be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission since 
last March. The decision announced to- 
day shows that each charge was dismissed 
for lack of evidence to support it. The 
complaints were based upon sales made at 
New York and at Camp Travis, Texas.” 


It will be recalled that several months 
ago the first pages of newspapers every- 
where were filled with sensational charges 
involving the packing firm named, in con- 
nection with alleged shipments of bad 
meat on government account. The charges 
so published emanated from the Federal 
Trade Commission, and, because of the 
recollection of the bad meat scandal in 
the Spanish-American War, were served 
with glaring headlines in the country’s 
press. 

The sequel to the sensation is the be- 
lated dismissal of the case with the mere 
statement that the charges, preferred di- 
rectly by the Federal Trade Commission, 
were not supported by the evidence, and 
the accused concern stands acquitted. Un- 
as aemper ye or perhaps purposely, the 
news of the acquittal is not a sensation, 
and passes with small notice. Having 
dragged the name of a reputable concern 
in the mire, the Federal Trade Commission 
hands it back with the bare skeleton of 
confession that a mistake has been made. 








Report on Operations Ordered 


The Food Administration has sent out 
the following order for a report on the 
quarter’s operations of grain dealers: 

All grain handlers and grain dealers 
who hold licenses from the United States 
Food Administration are advised that it 
is the purpose of the Cereal Division to 
call on such licensees on Jan. 1, 1919, 
for a report (on blanks to be furnished 
by us) of their three months’ operations, 
Oct. 1, 1918, to Dec. 31, 1918, such report 
to show gross proceeds from sales, total 
expense and: amount of net profit earned 
during the period, also per cent of profit 
on total sales, 

In figuring the net profits, interest on 
pr pe Soest ¥ consideréd as an item 
of expense, but interest actually paid on 
loans is recognized as a legitimate ex- 
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pense item. No item is to be included in 
expense account which is not allowed by 
the Treasury department in returns for 
income tax or excess profits tax. The or- 
der is signed by the United States Food 
Administration, by J. J. Stream, chief 
of the Coarse Grain Section, rv | Al- 
fred Brandeis, chief of the Ce En- 
forcement Division. 





FOREIGN TRADE AFTER WAR 








Bureau of Foreign and D stic © 

Makes Report — Urges Importance of 

Economic Reconstruction After War 

Wasurinoton, D. C., Oct. 19.—The time 
is now ripe for more centralized, con- 
certed work on a programme of economic 
reconstruction after the war, says a re- 
port made public by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It is the first of a 
series of reports to be issued on this sub- 
ject, and is devoted to the plans under 
consideration by other countries, espe- 
cially as they bear on future foreign- 
trade developments. 

“The outstanding fact under observa- 
tion,” states the report, “is the recogni- 
tion in every land and by all statesmen 
of the problem called ‘economic recon- 
struction.’ But of more immediate im- 
portance is the fact that England, France, 
Italy, Germany, and Austria are makin 
preparations to resume their efu 
economic life; with improved facilities for 
foreign trade, with a national supervision 
of the use of natural resources for the 
benefit of their own citizens, and with as- 
sistance from the state.” 

Attention is called to the achievement 
of our own government in preparing for 
after-war conditions, such as building and 
organization of a huge merchant navy 
backed by large and efficient shipyards 
and docks, the Webb-Pomerene export 
trade act authorizing exporters to com- 
bine for export trade, and the leeway in 
foreign-trade banking now possessed by 
the Federal Reserve Board and banking 
system. 

All told, there has been a very consider- 
able amount of effective work done look- 
ing toward the future, but much remains 
undone, and the bureau is issuing this an- 
alysis of European tendencies as a guide, 
although calling attention to the fact that 
each country has its own peculiar problem 
that it must work out for itself. 

“In England,” says Mr. Cutler, chief 
of the bureau, in his introduction, “judg- 
ing from present comments on the work 
of the Committee on Commercial and In- 
dustrial Policy after the War, any pres- 
ent attempt to lay down complete and 
binding policies regarding the future is 
now recognized as a waste of effort. What 
is more important is the assembling of 
facts, taking the basic step to improve our 
educational, research and promotive or- 
ganizations, and contributing to clear 
thinking as to the questions involved. 

“Sooner or later we must have a definite 
programme in which work and plans for 
the future, based on known conditions af- 
fecting our future, may be co-ordinated. 
I personally feel that tne time is now ripe 
for more centralized, concerted work to 
that end.” 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Brewers’ Processes Restricted Again 


Wasutineoton, D.-C., Oct. 19.—The brew- 
ing industry has been prohibited from 
utilizing, after Dec. 1, the Kreuzen process 
for carbonizing old beer. This action, 
taken jointly by the Food and Fuel ad- 
ministrations, is explained as follows in 
a joint statement issued by Herbert C. 
Hoover and Dr. Garfield: 

“Various government agencies con- 
cerned, after carefully considering the 
request of the brewers, confirm their 
earlier announcement that no beer, not 
even the so-called Kreuzen or new beer, 
for the purpose of carbonizing old beer, 
shall be brewed after Dec. 1. 

“It is to be remembered that warning 
of impending closure was sent cut July 
10. In consideration of the final date it 
was contemplated that brewing should 
cease on Nov. 1, and the time was only 
extended te Dec, 1 for the purpose of per- 
mitting brewers to finish up their beer and 
make the other necessary preparations for 
closing the breweries. Brewers had am- 
ple notice in July that the food and coal 
situation would probably result in the ac- 
tion which has now been taken. 


“If necessary in order to use up the 
material already on hand, brewers may 
use as much of their fuel allotment as they 
choose ketween now and Dec. 1. 

“For the pu of refrigeration after 
Dec. J, it is considered that the allotment 
of fuel under the order of July 3 is suf- 
ficient, and it will be necessary for brew- 
ers to save sufficient coal out of their al- 
lowance for the purpose of such refrig- 
eration.” 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





GERMANS PROTEST SEIZURE 


Americanization of German Owned Property 
in United States Objected to—German Gov- 
ernment Sends Protest to Washington 


Wasnrnoton, D. C., Oct. 19.—The im- 
perial’ German government has made a 
strenuous protest against the Americaniz- 
ing of German owned concerns, ships, and 
other property by A. Mitchell Palmer, 
alien property custodian. The protest is 
in the form of a note conveyed to the 
State department through the Swiss lega- 
tion. 





In this note the German government de- 
clares that the sale of German-owned 
property in this country is “consciously 
aimed to do lasting injury to German 
economic existence,” and is an endeavor 
“to shackle, through measures of force, 
the opportunities of German shipping in- 
terests to develop in the future. 

The vigorous and thorough manner in 
which Mr. Palmer is performing his duties 
has so aroused the ire of the German gov- 
ernment that it has rexused to give any 
information concerning the treatment of 
American property in Germany, and 
threatens retaliatory measures. Full in- 
formation . regarding the treatment of 
German-owned property in this country 
has been sent to Germany through the 
Swiss legation, no obstacle having been 
placed in the way by the alien property 
custodian. 

The Americanizing of German-owned 
industries in this country is now in full 
swing. About two weeks ago the Oren- 
stein-Arthur Koppel Co., of Koppel, Pa., 


‘manufacturers of light railway equip- 


ment, was sold at public auction, for 
$1,312,000. It was the first big German- 
owned concern to be placed on the auction 
block, and has now become a 100 per cent 
American corporation. 

Mr. Palmer has more than 200 enemy- 
owned concerns in his custody, all of 
which will be sold to American citizens as 
quickly as they can be prepared for sale. 
The value of these is approximately $300,- 
000,000. It is not his intention to sell 
securities belonging to individual Ger- 
mans, but only those which form impor- 
tant ownership in American industries of 
German Sanlie and industrial interests. 
The total value of the enemy-owned prop- 
erty taken over by him to date is nearly 
$800,000,000. Unofficial reports place the 
value of the American-owned property 
taken over by the Gern.an government at 
$14,000,000. 

The refusal of the German government 
to give any information concerning the 
treatment of American property in Ger- 
many is contained in a note received 
through the Spanish embassy, in reply to 
a note addressed by this government to 
Germany through the Spanish govern- 
ment, which is representing American in- 
terests in Germany. 

In this note the German government re- 
fers to the protest made through the Swiss 
embassy, and asks the Spanish embassy 
“to kindly call the attention of the latter 
(American government) to the fact that 
the imperial government will only be able 


to furnish it information concerning the. 


treatment of American private property 
in Germany in proportion as it receives 
precise answers from the American gov- 
ernment to the German inquiry and pro- 
test addressed to it through the Swiss gov- 
ernment.” 

_Ricwarp B. Warnovs. 





Death of Association Secretary 


Totxvo, Onto, Oct. 19.—An abscess on 
the brain, developed an operation, 
caused the death of William G. Herbold 
at a Cincinnati hospital, on Oct. 12. Mr. 
Herbold was not only secretary of the 
Tri-State Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, but a local sales-manager for. the 
American Cotton Oil Co. A widow and 
two children survive. 





October 23, 1918 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbis: 

Oct. 20 Oct. 21 


Oct. 19 Oct.12 1917 1916 





Milwaukee ..... 11,200 11,200 7,500 4,000 








Totels .sncses 435,315 436,065 317,355 428,490 
Outside mils*.. 46,125 ...... 154,995 164,355 

Ag’gate sprg.481,440 ...... 572,350 592,845 
St. Louis ...... 34,600 33,600 29,450 27,600 
St. Louist ..... 47,200 42,300 44,700 46,700 
Buffalo ........ 133,800 149,390 63,700 119,200 
Rochester ..... 6,900 9,400 6,500 12,300 
Chicago ....... 23,750 24,250 22,750 23,500 
Kansas City.... 68,300 60,550 76,900 63,200 


Kansas City. ..284,037 287,646 243,560 242,745 


Toledo ........ 34,137 39,750 35,900 389,700 
Toledof ....... 85.754 70,655 66,755 90,335 
Nashville** ....116,858 127,940 168,930 97,110 
Portland, Oreg.. 22,533 24,964 28,635 ...... 
Seattle ........ 23,190 21,505 43,2°5 29,710- 
Tacoma ....... 29,945 34,970 48,965 54,520 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. Th: 
figures represent the relation of actual week 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week 


Oct. 20 Oct. 21 

Oct. 19 Oct. 12 1917 1916 

Minneapolis ...... 75 74 56 7 

WR. PRU ac cecccdee 74 78 ‘6 ; 

Duluth-Superior .. 79 83 57 9 

Outside milis* .... 75 78 56 6 
Average spring.. 76 78 56 
-Milwaukee ........ 64 62 49 

| A 69 67 60 ¢ 

St. Louist ........ 61 55 57 7 
WRGRIO ccc wergsss 80 90 38 
Rochester ........ 37 51 46 
CRIGRBS sciicocese 91 92 86 

Kaneas City ...... 83 73 100 8 
Kansas Cityt ..... 71 71 82 
WOROGO. scesonccess 71 83 75 
Toledof .......... 61 77 81 
Nashville** ....... 62 67 84 
Portland, Oregon... 55 61 86 
WOBCEID scccccesces 49 45 92 
Tacoma .......... 52 61 85 
POCA .ncicsases 65 70 70 
Minnerota-Dakotas 76 78 56 
Other states ...... 66 68 73 


Flour output for week ending Oct. 19 at a!! 
above points shows a decrease of 5 per cent 
from week ending Oct. 12. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Loui 
but controlled in that city. . 

tFlour made by group of Missouri Riv: 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Ka- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, i: 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, i: 
cluding Nashville. 


Electric Welding for Steel Ships 

Wasnrnoton, D. C., Oct. 19.—The buil«- 
ing of a steel ship in three-quarters of thc 
time and at three-fourtns the cost herc- 
tofore necessary is the latest revolution 
promised in the sphere of shipbuilding. 
Instead of the long-prevailing, laborio.s 
and expensive method of riveting, succes+- 
ful experiments indicate that steel shijs 
can be put together by the simple process 
of electric welding, the Shipping Board 
announces. 

After an investigation, the electric:! 
welding committee of the Emergenc) 
Fleet Corporation has urged that a 9,300 
deadweight ton ship be built by this 
process. The general sentiment among 
experts is that a smaller ship should | 
first constructed. Meanwhile, there is to 
be built for demonstration purposes, :t 
Kearney, N. J., a 42-foot electrical!) 
— midship section of a 9,600-ton 
ship. 

A 9,500 deadweight ton ship requires 
600,000 or 700,000 rivets. By the welding 
process the saving in labor on the minor 
parts of a ship is reckoned at from 60 to 
70 per cent. the hull plating and other 
vital parts, the saving in labor, cost and 
time of construction by welding is placed 
at 25 per cent. Moreover, welding meas 
a considerable saving in weight. By not 
having to use rivets, the saving in weig!t 
on the hull of a 9,500-ton ship would 'c 
500 tons, and the ship could thus carry 5'" 
tons more cargo. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovus 








Colonel Tasker Reaches New York 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 21.—(Speci! 
Telegram )—Colonel H. B. Tasker, of the 
Wheat Exvort Co., New York, who has 
been spending several weeks in England 
in connection with Food Administration 
matters. has returned to America. arriv- 
ing in New York Saturday, Oct. 19. 

< W. QuackENsUSH. 
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octelete 23, 1918 
ASK HIGHER WHEAT PRICE 


National Wheat Growers Present Brief to 
President—Claim Present Minimum 
Price Barely Covers Cost 


Wasurneoton, D. C., Oct. 21.—(S al 
Telegram)—The National Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association today presented a brief 
to the President urging the government 
to fix a minimum price of $2.46 for No. 1 
northern wheat, or its equivalent, Chicago 
delivery, for the 1919 crop. The brief de- 
clares an advance in the present govern- 
ment guaranty is necessary, because of 
increased cost of production. 

“Cost of production figures prepared 
independently by trained statisticians,” 
the brief states, “show that the 1918 wheat 
prices barely cover the average cost of 
production of wheat this year, and will 
be far below the inevitable cost of pro- 
duction of the year 1919 wheat crop.” 
‘The association takes exception to cost 
estimates prepared by the Department of 
\griculture, stating that, in computing 
them, the department considered only the 
acreage harvested and not the acreage 
planted to winter wheat. 

Pointing out that labor receives from 
four to six times the prewar scale, the 
brief declares, “it is only logical that the 
price for wheat should increase at least 
proportionately, for one of the largest 
factors in the increasing cost of produc- 
tion of wheat is the cost of labor.” 

It is unlikely that the President will 
tuke any action on the present plea for 
an advance in the wheat guaranty. Both 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Food Administration will oppose it on 
the ground that the President’s already 
announced plan to appoint a commission 
to review the price situation next spring 
will assure the wheat farmers just treat- 
ment, 

Officials of the Food Administration 
point out that there is already danger of 
an over-stimulation of wheat production. 
They point out that the peace discussions 
of the past few weeks dropped the price 
of corn 55¢ in three days. Producers will 
naturally gravitate toward wheat-grow- 
ing, it is stated, while the prices of other 
cereals thus fluctuate, and in consequence 





there is a serious danger of over-produc- 
tion, which would impose hea urdens 
on the government to make good the pres- 
ent guaranty. Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Retired Cracker Baker Dies 

BattrMoreE, Mp., Oct. 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—George R. Skillman, one of 
the oldest and best-known cracker and 
bread bakers in, the country, died at his 
home here, Oct. 18, aged 82. The de- 
ceased was said to have invented the first 
cracker-making machine, amd originated 
Cream Bar and Jersey Milk crackers. He 
was living in retirement at time of death. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 





BARNES ON WHEAT SOWINGS 


President of Grain Corporation Advises 
\gainst Extensi of Acreage—Probl 
of Price Guaranty in Event of 


Wasutneton, D. C., Oct. 19.—Exten- 
sion of the present wheat acreage would 
be unnecessary and unwise, according to 
an opinion expressed by Julius H. Barnes, 
president of the Grain Corporation of the 
Food Administration, in a letter to Sen- 
ator Hitchcock, of Nebraska. Mr. Barnes 
believes that, with even fair crops from 
the present large acreage, any peace de- 
velopments opening new sources of supply 
would necessitate a congressional appro- 
priation to make effective the present 
price guaranty. 

“I feel it to be a fact,’ said Mr. Barnes, 
“that the wheat acreage of this country 
has already been stimulated as far as it 
should soundly be developed, and any fur- 
ther stimulation or expansion of wheat 
acreage is liable to be at the expense of 
the necessary acreage of other crops, par- 
ticularly fodder grain. Last year’s acre- 
age of wheat of 65,000,000 acres was much 
the largest ever sown, » yet this year’s acre- 
age promises to exceed that. 

“Last year’s acrea ee a wheat 
crop which is extecdingly burdensome in 
all sections, while a large acreage next 
year presents some problems under the 
Price guaranty given which must be very 
probably solved by Congress, for, with a 
fair normal yield on the acreage now in 
sight for the coming crops, and with any 
developments of peace which restrains the 
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demand w us by throwing open other 
sources of wheat supply, it will probably 
require a very large appropriation by 
Congress to make effective the present 
price guaranty.” 

Ricuarp B. Watrovs. 





ARGENTINE CROP OUTLOOK 


Official Estimate of Sowings—Grain Prospects 
for Argentina Good for Coming Year 
—Rainfall Plentiful 

Buenos Arres, Arcentina, Oct. 19.— 
(Special Cable)—The first official report 
of sowings in Argentina is as follows: 
wheat, 1,870,000 hectares (a hectare equals 





- 2471 acres); linseed, 1,384,000; oats, 1,- 


206,000. Prospects are excellent at this 
stage, and rainfall is general and suffi- 
cient. 

Witrrep Lams. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Wheat Fiour Dull, with Some Pressure to 
Sell—Substitutes Plentiful, but Demand 
Light—Millfeed Dull 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicago, I1t., Oct. 22.—The flour mar- 
ket continues very slow, not only in Chi- 
cago but all over the country, according 
to views of millers and those who have 
visited east and south of here. Values are 
irregular. Spring wheat flour is offered 
at $10.10@10.45, southwestern $10@10.40, 
and soft wheat flour $9.80@10, in cotton 
¥,’s. Barley flour is more plentiful than 
ever, and is to be had in a liberal way at 
$3.30@3.50 per 100 lbs in sacks. hite 
patent rye flour is more salable than any 
other grain product in the flour line, and 
is quite firm at $4.30@4.60 in sacks. 

C. H. CHaALien. 








Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 22.—The flour mar- 
ket is very dull. Pressure to sell is man- 
ifest, but practically no demand. Prices 
are fairly steady. Numerous offerings, 
but very few sales of substitutes reported, 
No change in wheat feed; other feedstuffs 
dull and lower. 

Peter DERLIEN. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 22.—The flour sit- 
uation is unchanged. Demand is slow, 
with trade well supplied. Millfeed dull 
and nominal. There is quiet demand for 
corn products, with market easy. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Puitaperpnta, Pa., Oct. 22.—Trade in 
flour dull, and market weak, with free 
offerings. Substitutes plentiful, and sold 
slowly at former rates. 

Samvuet S. Danrets. 





Lysle Milling Co. Refunds 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 21.—Announce- 
ment was made Saturday by State Food 
Administrator Innes, at Wichita, Kan- 
sas, that, as a result of a re-audit of the 
books of the Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, that concern had been or- 
dered to pay about $90,000, representing 
profits in excess of the 25c per bbl per- 
mitted in the Food Administration mill- 
ing period; $10,000 of the amount was 
onal paid to the Red Cross. 

The principal part of the amount back- 
Pret to the Lysle company was in 
connection with various bag, interest and 
advertising reserves which it had set up 
and which were disallowea by the Food 
Administration department of enforce- 
ment. It is reported that a new construc- 
tion of the regulations governing bag re- 
serves may result in the Lysle company 
being given return credit for a portion of 
the amount of the refund made. 


R, E. Srertrna. 


New Chicago Feed Mill 

Curcaco, Irt., Oct. 21—A modern mill 
for the manufacture of all kinds of feeds 
is being constructed by Rosenbaum Bros. 
at Eighty-Seventh Street and Stewart 
Avenue, adjoining their Belt Line eleva- 
tor. Construction is of steel and concrete, 
and completion is to be by Jan. 1. The 
structure is to be 140x60, and 149 feet 
high, with a capacity of 10 cars of feed 
per day, and a yard capacity of 150 cars. 

The latest machinery is to be installed, 
and the structure is so arranged that the 
capacity can be doubled bv installation of 
more machinery. One of the most success- 
ful and experienced men in the trade has 





been secured as superintendent, and H. 
S. Austrian, for 19 years manager of the 
H. H. Shufeldt & Co. distillery, is to be 
general manager. It is proposed to sell 
feed to dealers only. 

C. H. CHarten. 





STAMPS AND FORMS DELAYED 


Millers of Mixed Flour to Make Monthly 
Returns—Regulati A ded Pending 
Arrival of Tax-Paid Stamps and Forms 


Cnuicago, In1., Oct. 19.—In view of the 
— of the Food Administration that 
millers, who are in a position to do so, 
make mixed flour under the mixed-flour 
law, it will be a matter of interest to the 
milling trade that regulations No. 25 con- 
cerning mixed flour, revised July, 1918, 
have been modified by the commissioner 
of internal revenue. 

Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
on Oct. 19 sent out to trade papers per- 
taining to the milling industry a bulletin 
inclosing copies of communications from 
the commissioner of internal revenue -to 
collectors of the various districts. The 
commissioner’s communications, which re- 
lax slightly the rules relating to tax 
stamps and records upon Victory mixed 
flour packages, are as follows: 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Office of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, 
Wasninoton, D. C., Sept. 19, 1918. 
To Collectors of Internal Revenue: 

Owing to the small supply on hand of 
blank forms and tax-paid stamps re- 
quired by Regulations No. 25, concern- 
ing mixed flour, and the unforeseen de- 
mand for these forms and stamps created 
by the recent request of the United States 
Food Administration relative to the mix- 
ture of flours permitted, you are directed 
to inform manufacturers who are pro- 
ducing or intend to produce mixed flour 
that the forms and stamps will be fur- 
nished them as soon as received by you, 
immediately following their delivery to 
this office hy the rego but that neces- 
sary record should be kept to enable such 
manufacturers to render their monthly 
returns on Form 443. 

Until tax-paid stamps can be furnished, 
manufacturers will be permitted to with- 
draw mixed flour, provided they. note by 
stencil upon each original package, “Tax 
to be paid by assessment,” such tax to be 
later adjusted and assessed upon quanti- 
ties withdrawn, as shown by monthly re- 
port, Form 443. For this purpose manu- 
facturers should distinguish on these re- 
turns between quantities withdrawn upon 
which tax was paid by stamp and those 
withdrawn upon which tax is to be paid 
by assessment, and to separate these 
items accordingly in recapitulation state- 
ment on the back of the return. 

To facilitate the issuance of tax-paid 
stamps for mixed flour for the present, 
and until further advised, such stamps 
need not bear your signature, and you 
need not enter thereon factory number, 
district and state, or date of payment. 
The date affixed and canceled, and the 
name of the person by whom or for whom 
canceled must, however, be entered on the 
stamps by the manufacturer. 

Dantet C. Roper, 
Commissioner. 


Supplement No. 1 to Regulations No. 
25, revised July, 1918, concerning the can- 
cellation of tax-paid stamps -for mixed 
flour: 








Treasury DerarTMENT, 
Office of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 
Washington. 
To Internal Revenue Officers and Others 

Concerned: 

Articles 18 and 19, of Regulations No. 
25, revised July, 1918, concerning mixed 
flour, are hereby amended to permit the 
cancellation of tax-paid stamps by per- 
foration by the manufacturer at his op- 
tion, provided the factory number, dis- 
trict and state, and the name of the person 
by whom or for whom canceled, or a 
suitable abbreviation thereof, together 
with the date affixed and canceled, are 
shown by this means, and the letters or 
numerals = in the perforation are 
plain and legible. 

Danret C. Roper, 
Commissioner. 
a ion Oct. 10, 1918. 
. S. Rowe, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 
C. H. CHarren. 
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COAST MILLER ARRESTED 


Henry Albers in Custody, Charged witb 
Espionage and Uttering Treasonable 
Statemenis—Is U. 8S. Citizen 


Porrtann, Orecon, Oct. 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—Henry Albers, of Portland, 
president of the Albers Bros. Milling Co., 
was arrested yesterday charged with vio- 
lation of the federal espionage act. The 
arrest was based on affidavits of a deputy 
United States marshal and four others, 
accusing him of making seditious and pro- 
German remarks while a passenger on a 
Southern Pacific train. - 

It is alleged that he was a heavy stock 
holder in the American Independent, of 
San Francisco, which was published, ac- 
cording to confession of its editor, at the 
German-Hindu conspiracy trial last win- 
ter, for the sole purpose of fomenting 
trouble and spreading German-Hindu plot 
1a Oy ge Mr. Albers is of German 
birth, but a naturalized citizen of the 
United States. 








MILLS RESUME OPERATIONS 


Gambrill Mfg. Co. Accounts Still Under Re- 
view—Food Administration Finds 
Errors in Earlier Reports 


Wasninoton, D. C., Oct. 19.—The C. 
A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., millers of Balti- 
more, operating the Patapsco Mills at 
Ellicott City, Md., will be permitted to 
resume operations under its Food Ad- 
ministration license on Oct. 21, after hav- 
ing been closed since Sept. 18 for having 
failed to keep proper accounts and file 
proper reports as required by the food 
control act and the rules and regulations 
of the Food Administration. 

At the time of the revocation of the 
license and closing of the mill no charge 
of having made excessive profits was pre- 
sented against the company, because it 
was impossible to state, from the accounts 
and reports rendered, whether such ex- 
cessive profits had been obtained between 
Sept. 1, 1917, and July 1, 1918. 

The accounts and reports have been 
corrected by Leslie Banks & Co., certi- 
fied public accountants, who state that the 
company’s profits have been over $60,000 
more than first reported by it, according 
to Food Administration officials, who have 
further decided that the company has ob- 
tained during that period excessive profits 
amounting to about $15,000. By agree- 
ment entered into in the fall of 1917 be- 
tween the Food Administration and the 
mills of the country, such excess profits 
must be paid to the Food Administration 
either in cash or by the delivery of flour 
free of charge. 

The company has objected to certain 
charges and allowances in the corrected 
reports, and claims that it has not ob- 
tained excessive profits as found. What- 
ever the final decision as to disputed de- 
tails, it seems established by the corrected 
reports that the earlier reports did not 
truly reflect the actual business and earn- 
ings of the company, to the extent of be- 
tween $45,000 and $60,000, the difference 
of $15,000 between these two extremes 
representing the items disputed by the 
Gambrill company. . 

Numerous conferences have been held 
in an endeavor to reach an agreement as 
to the disputed items, without complete 
success. It was therefore mutually 
agreed, on Friday, by the company and 
the Food Administration, that the com- 
pany should be allowed to resume opera- 
tions under its license on Oct. 21, pend- 
ing a review of the decision rendered 
against the company. 

. This review will be considered by R. W. 
Boyden, chief of the Enforcement Divi- 
sion, who is in the West on behalf of the 
Food Administration, and will render a 
final decision upon his return to Wash- 
ington in November. 

The company is allowed to resume op- 
erations before final decisions, since t 
latter cannot be reached for some time 
and because the company has entered into 
a written agreement to pay in cash such 
sum as is found on rush review to be due. 

The items in dispute relate to account- 
ing questions and practices under the 
rules and regulations of the Food Admin- 
istration. 





Ricwarv B. Wartrovs. 





On Aug. 15 the condition of spring 
wheat in Switzerland was estimated at 
98 per cent of normal. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 7,896 bbls. The output (for the 
week ending Oct. 19) was 393,890 bbls, 
against 289,355 bbls in 1917, 391,780 in 
1916, and 490,890 in 1915. 


The flour market is dull and featureless. 
With very few exceptions, spring wheat 
mills complain of the lack of interest and 
demand. Mills that heretofore have re- 
ported fairly general buying say that last 
week their sales fell below the output, and 
that their bookings today are lighter than 
for some weeks. 

Not since the Food Administration took 
over the control of the manufacture and 
distribution of flour has there been such a 
wide range in prices. While the govern- 
ment basis of $10.49 per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks, is asked nominally by a few 
mills, others are openly putting out quo- 
tations 30c under this, while it is claimed 
that sales have been made at 40@50c 
under. 

The dullness is hard to account for ex- 
cept that buyers can see no incentive for 
placing orders for even 30 days in advance. 
Instead of there being few mills and 
many buyers, there are now many mills 
and few buyers. Competition is unusual- 
ly keen, and price-cutting is the result. 

It is currently reported that govern- 
ment orders placed with Minneapolis and 
northwestern mills last week aggregated 
almost 200,000 bbls. Some of it was for 
shipment to cantonments in this country, 
but the biggest percentage was for ex- 

rt. 


Demand for barley flour is anything 
but keen. Prices, however, are a trifle 
stronger for the week. Pure barley flour, 
55 per cent extraction, is now held at $3.35 
@3.50 per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Corn flours are quiet and a shade lower; 
white is quoted at $4.30@4.50, and yel- 
low at $3.75@3.90, per 100 lbs. 

No improvement is reported in demand 
for rye flours. Prices, however, are firm, 
in sympathy with the strength in grain. 
Pure white is quoted at $4.45@4.50; me- 
dium, 70 per cent extraction, $4.05@4.15; 
dark, $2.95@3.10,—per 100 lbs. 


* #*# 


Wheat feeds continue very scarce. 
Prices, however, are about 80c ton lower 
for the week due to the decline in bag 

rices. Minneapolis mills claim to be be- 

ind on deliveries, and swamped with or- 
ders for mixed: cars of flour and feed. 
Unless the demand for flour picks up, it 
is believed that production at Minneapolis 
will be curtailed. This of course would 
only aggravate the scarcity of millfeed. 

In some states it is stated that the con- 
sumptive demand for millfeed has fallen 
off very materially. This is especially true 
in Iowa. Farmers apparently have con- 
siderable roughage on neve | following 
harvest, and are, consequently, buying less 
millfeed. 

Jobbers report inability to get supplies 
from either city or interior mills. Only 
occasionally is it possible to pick up a 
straight car of feed. Apparently, coun- 
try mills are able to dispose of the feed 
they make in local territory. 

Substitute feeds are getting to be al- 
most as scarce as wheat feeds, Asking 

rices on the former are way out of 
fo, but apparently any price can be ob- 
tained for substitute feeds when mills 
have any to offer for quick shipment. 

Mills quote bran at $27.94@928.03 ton; 
standard middlings, $29.85@29.94; flour 
m'‘ddlings, $29.44@29.58; red dog, $29.34 
@29.79 ; barley screenings, $41.43; ground 
whole barley, $48; rye middlings, $51; 


corn feed meal, $55@56.50, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis. 
OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 

Rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending Oct. 19, 1918, as reported by 3 
Minneapolis and 9 interior mills in bar- 
rels: 

Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
Minneapolis. 9,465 16,060 10,040 1,200 1,240 
Interior .... 6,295 4,672 6,115 .... +s. 

Totals ...15,760 20,732 15,155 1,200 1,240 

During the week ending Oct. 12, 3 Min- 
neapolis and 16 interior mills made the 
following amounts: 

















Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
Minneapolis. 9,760 12,290 9,315 1,355 278 
Interior ....11,900 6,455 6,440 sees ova 

Totals ...21,660 18,745 14,755 1,355 278 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 25 were in operation Oct. 15: 


Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, C and F mills. ‘ 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, South A, B, 
Anchor, Phoenix, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E, F and 
G mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Oct. 19, 


receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 

Minneapolis ... 7,102 3,354 3,648 7,154 3,471 
Duluth ....... 4,598 *964 984 65,195 2,225 
Totals ...... 11,700 4,318 4,532 12,349 5,696 
Duluth, bonded oe ews 6 121 28 


Totals ...... 11,700 4,318 4,538 12,470 5,724 
*Includes Canadian. 





CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918,’ to Oct. 19, 

1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis .. 35,836 20,865 25,288 35,824 
Duluth ....... 35,305 *6,532 8,505 33,361 
Totals ...... 71,141 27,397 33,793 69,175 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ...+-  ceaee 420 1,703 
Totals ...... 71,141 27,397 34,213 70,878 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Oct. 19, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

















1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 

Minneapolis 15,390 458 7,305 873 13,713 
Duluth.... 19,518 *1,286 9,513 4,324 8,814 
Totals ...34,908 1,744 16,818 6,197 22,527 
Duluth, b’d’d .... «eee 301 318 140 
Totals ...34,908 1,744 17,119 5,515 22,667 


*Includes. Canadian, 
WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Demand for wheat at Minneapolis 
throughout the week has been very light. 
Receipts daily far exceeded the depend 
and, on account of the congestion at ele- 
vators, each day literally hundreds of cars 
were carried over on track awaiting dis- 
position orders. It is understood that the 
carry-over yesterday was fully 900 cars. 
Nothing but the very best wheat is bring- 
ing government prices, while smutty wheat 
sells at $3@10c discount. 


OFFAL IN MILLING OATS 


William T. Coe, of Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the Kensington Farmers’ Milling 
Co., writes: “I worked out an interesting 
experiment to determine the exact pro- 
portions of oat kernel to oat hull or offal 
in Minnesota oats. I ascertained it to be 
in round figures % kernel and % 
offal. The exact figure was 211% Ibs 
kernel and 10% Ibs offal in a 
bushel of average oats oo near Ken- 
sington, Minn. It was done in a labora- 
tory with a small but average sample of 


oats. Every oat was opened and the ker- 
nel removed by the use of a scalpel and 
the results weighed on a delicate apothe- 
cary’s scale, and the result computed on 
a bushel basis. A moisture test was not 
taken, as it would probably not change 
the relative weights of hull and kernel. 
If statements of certain oat manufac- 
turers are true that they get but 10 lbs 
of oatmeal out of a bushel of oats, a large 
proportion of the oat kernels are going 
into the feed.” 


DEATH OF ROBERT CAHILL 
Robert Cahill, the 19-year-old son of 
Hugh Cahill, of The Fleischmann Co., Cin- 
cinnati, died in a Minneapolis hotel, Oct. 
20, of influenza. He came here with his 
father a little over a week ago, and had 
made arrangements to start work in the 
Occident bakery, when both he and his 
father took sick. They wired for Mrs. 
Cahill, and shortly after her arrival she 
also became ill. Both Mr. and Mrs. Cahill 
are now out of danger, but are still con- 
fined to their rooms at the hotel. The 
body of the son has been shipped to Cin- 
cinnati for interment. 


PELICAN RIVER MILL FIRE 

As announced in this department last 
week, the 250-bb] mill of the Pelican Riv- 
er Mill Co., at Elizabeth, Minn., burned 
Oct. 15. The fire was caused by some 
hard substance passing through the last 
scourer before going to the rolls, which 
ignited a spark and the flame was carried 
into the dust collectors. 

The fire was discovered in its infancy, 
but within a few minutes it had spread 
over the top floor of the mill and in less 
than an hour the building was burned 
to the ground. The mill contained 11,000 
bus of wheat, a car and a half of feed, 
a car of flour, and some substitutes. Noth- 
ing was saved except the books in the 
office. The stock on hand was valued at 
$25,616, with $18,000 insurance. The mill 
was appraised at $45,000, with insurance 
of only $10,000. 

Lang & Co., of New York City, owned 
the mill. No decision has been arrived 
at as yet as to rebuilding. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Mill oats are firm at 56@6lc bu, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Peter Wishy is now second miller in the 
Hormel mill, at Austin, Minn. 

O. A. McCrea is now in charge of the 
feed department of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

William Gatewood, sales correspondent 
for the Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., died 
last week of influenza. 

Edward Smith, head miller for the Lin- 
coln (Neb.) Milling Co., has been in Min- 
neapolis most of the week. 

Theodore Kipp, Jr., of the Theodore 
Kipp Co., Ltd., milling engineers, Winni- 
peg, is in Minneapolis for a few days. 

John B. Meigs, president of the Mohr- 
Holstein Commission Co., grain, Milwau- 
kee, visited the trade in Minneapolis last 
week, 

William J. Husband, of The William 
Nash Co., grain, Chicago, has purchased 
a membership in the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Rye middlings, which formerly sold on 
the same basis as standard middlings, are 
now firm at $51 ton, Minesepells, or 
about $21 over standard middlings price. 

An embargo against country ship- 


- ments has been placed at Minneapolis on 


account of tbe congestion and rapidly 
increasing stocks in terminal elevators 
here. 

C. A. Weaver, superintendent of the 
Hormel Milling Co., Austin, Minn., is in 
Minneapolis fallay buying some additional 
equipment for his company’s new 1,000- 
bbl mill. 

The undertone of the screenings mar- 
ket is very weak. While sellers ask nom- 
inally $16@20 ton for elevator, and $17 
@25 for ground, mill screenings, buyers 
bid several dollars a ton less. 

J. M. Howard, special representative of 
the Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., expects 
to leave soon for a trip through Canada 
and the western states in the interests of 
his company’s cereal department. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, vice-president of 
Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, millers, Min- 
neapolis, expects to enter the Field Artil- 
lery Officers’ Training School, at Camp 
Zachary Taylor, Louisville, Ky., next week. 





October 23, 1918 


Interior northwestern mills are report- 
ed to have unusually heavy stocks of 
wheat on hand. Many mills are said to 
be turning farmers away each day be- 
cause they have no more room to store 
wheat. 

Several deaths of mill employees were 
reported during the week throughout the 
Northwest. Some milling companies were 
badly crippled, and had to close down for 
a day or two on account of so many of 
their workers being ill. 

Frank E. Warren, the defaulting book- 
keeper of the National Milling Co., of 
Minneapolis, who was arrested some weeks 
ago on the Pacific Coast and brought back 
to Minneapolis, has pleaded guilty to 
grand larceny in the first degree. He 
was sentenced to not less than five and 
not more than ten years in the state peni- 
tentiary. 

Roy P. Purchase, manager of the In- 
terstate Flour & Feed Co., left Oct. 20 
for Washington to accept a position in 
the Feeding Division of the United States 
Food Administration. M. J. Cohen, sec- 
retary of the Northwestern Feed Co., 
Minneapolis, is already at Washington. 
Both are experienced feed men, and un- 
derstand the difficulties that confront the 
jobbing and retail trade in the present 
exigency. 

On Oct. 1 the Munson Steamship Line 
opened its western freight agency at St. 
Louis. The company operates regular 
service to Cuba from New York, Balti- 
more, and Mobile, Ala., also to Buenos 
Aires and the river Plate from Mobile. 
The new office at St. Louis is created in 
anticipation of rapidly expanding busi- 
ness to Latin America. R. Jackson, for- 
merly western foreign freight agent of 
the Mobile & Ohio road, is in charge of 
the western territory. 

When freight rates were advanced early 
this summer the rate on linseed oil meal, 
which took the same rate as corn, was ad- 
vanced to the wheat basis, and again ad- 
vanced with wheat. The result has been 
that to some points in Iowa the rate on 
oil meal from Minneapolis was advanced 
from 10%c to as high as 18@18%%c per 
100 Ibs. It is now understood that this 
rate has been wrongly interpreted and 
that the railroads are expected to refund 
the excess which has been charged since 
June 24, 1918. Some Minneapolis ship- 
pers figure that the refunds due them 
aggregate many hundreds of dollars. 





Flaxseed and Products 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—Mpls—-  -———Duluth 





Track Toarr. Track Oct. Nov. 
Oct. 15 ...$8.46% 3.47 3.51 3.48% 3.46 
Oct. 16 ... 3.48% 38.48% 3.52 3.50 3.4314 
Oct. 17 ... 3.32% 3.32% 3.36 3.34 3.30 
Oct. 18 ... 8.38 3.38 3.41 3.39 3.38 
Oct. 19 ... 3.86 38.39 3.40 38.38 3.37% 
Oct. 21... 3.40 3.40 3.42% 3.40% 3.40 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Oct. 1), 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r~Receipts—, --Shipments-. 








1918 1917 1918 1917 

Minneapolis .... 906 797 130 52 
Duluth ......... 589 342 379 289 
Totals ..ssvees 1,495 1,139 509 341 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis an‘ 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r-—Receipts——, -—In store— 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 191 
Minneapolis. 202 217 665 56 69 1 
Duluth..... 233 84 171 -» 812 847 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 











— Oct. 19 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 1,386 40 919 122 3 
Boston ...... 601 3 258 wr 
Buffalo ..... 11,492 195 849 467 212 
Chicago .... 18,316 2,667 6,647 398 742 
Detroit ..... 23 105 285 51 ee 
Duluth ..... 19,518 nae 286 6653 290 
Galveston ... 2,058 ea sé eee see 
Indianapolis. 257 476 240 1 
Kansas City. 13,745 463 2,718 53 
Milwaukee... 3,283 95 924 65 «362 
Minneapolis.. 15,390 109 2,635 1,693 9,661 
New Orleans. 6,460 75 1,044 bie eee 
Newp. News. eee tee 609... -:- 
New York... 2,454 24 #41,172 683 4 
Omaha ..... 4,860 669 1,240 39 0148 
Peoria ...... 17 186 649 ... «:: 
Philadelphia. 2,152 26 350 79 1 
St. Louis ... 3,182 184 101 22. =C« : 
Toledo ...... 1,183 64 1,173 8 
Canals ...... 450 eve oe eve ss 
Lakes ...... 1,785 200 266 476 76 
Totals ....107,612 6,556 22,264 4,724 2,860 
Last year... 9,712 1,656 16,340 3,464 3,893 


Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
7,608,000 bus; corn, 17,000,000; barley, 14°.- 
000. Decreases—Oats, 815,000 bus; rye, 682.- 
000, 
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The flour market continues unsatisfac- 
tory, the demand being very limited and, 
where sales are effected in anything ap- 
proaching round lots, prices preclude any 
possibility of profit, and too frequently 
show a loss. There is more disposition 
among mills, perhaps, to book sales, re- 
gardless of price, in order to maintain 
operations. 

Considerable flour changed hands this 
week on a bulk basis of $9.20@9.30, while 
numerous sales were reported at $9.10, $9 
and, in a few instances where distress 
holdings were dis d of, a discount of 
practically $1 under the permitted maxi- 
mum of $9.89 prevailed, the milling of the 
flour figuring in such transactions unques- 
tionably showing a loss of at least 40@50c 
bbl. 

Government purchases last Revere | will 
account for approximately 100,000 bbls of 
flour from mills in the Kansas City terri- 
tory, large —s interests here taking 
some of the business and placing it among 
interior mills. 

The scattered car-lot and mixed-car de- 
mand from established merchant trade is 
the chief dependence of most mills and, 
of course, takes care of but a limited part 
of the milling capacity, there being a gen- 
eral disposition on the part of buyers to 
insist upon as much feed as possible in 
the mixed-car shipments. The generally 
prevailing quotations range $10@10.30 
bbl, for established brands in cotton %- 
bbl sacks, with some mills asking a pre- 
mium where shipments are made with 
feed, while others make no distinction in 
pricing the flour, but demand the per- 
mitted premium on the feed contained 
in the shipment. 

With the price of millfeed still far be- 
low that of other feeds upon which no 
price restriction has been placed, despite 
the decline in the market value of both 
corn and oats, the demand remains great- 
ly in excess of the supply. City mills 
quote bran in 48-in burlap sacks, car lots, 
at $26.31, mill-run or mixed feed at $27.56 
and shorts at $28.31, the full price per- 
mitted under the Food Administration 
regulations, adding 50c ton when shipped 
in mixed cars with flour. 

Corn bran is quoted nominally at $50 
ton, and feed meal or hominy feed at $54 
(@ 57, in sacks. Corn chop, in 100-Ib bur- 
laps, is quoted at $55@60. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
This Week sivscesacegeesans 68,300 83 
Last WOO: sea sestseccessins 60,550 73 
Year age <saveesssvsacs ».. 76,900 93 
TWO Years ABO ..eeeeeeveve 63,200 88 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 70 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller, is here shown: 
Fitur Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 397,170 284,037 71 
Last week ....... 400.170 287.464 71 
Year agoivduweuns 293,520 243,560 82 
lwo years ago... 272,520 242,744 89 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 14,709 bbls this week, 400 last week, 
10,511 a year ago and 9,912 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 10 report do- 
mestic business good, 17 fair, and 33 
slow and quiet. 


INCREASED GOVERNMENT BUYING 


_ Several concerns in the Southwest sold 
Tair-sized lots of flour to the Grain Cor- 





poration this week. Judging by the 
amount and distribution of the sales re- 
ported here, it appears that purchases in 
the district may have amounted to 100,000 
bbls or more. The price paid varied con- 
siderably, ranging from about $9.30, bulk, 
Kansas City, to as high as $9.50. In in- 
stances, offers at lower prices were not 
accepted, and millers believe that some 
effort is being made to secure an equitable 
distribution of the trade to all mills. 


MILLS HAVE RUN STRONGER 


An examination of the rate of mill- 
operating percentage since July 1 this 
year, as compared with the same period a 
year ago, “a one of the causes for 
the present lack of flour demand. For 
the 14 weeks from July 1 to Oct. 15, the 
75 to 80 mills in the Southwest from which 
this department regularly receives weekly 
reports of output ran to nearly 80 per 
cent of capacity, while the same mills in 
1917 operated but 67 per cent of the pos- 
sible. This means that this group of mills 
has so far on the crop year placed in the 
markets about 20 per cent more flour than 
a year ago, practically none of which has 
gone for export account. 


FORCING VICTORY MIXED FLOUR 


A report from Oklahoma says that the 
state food administrator for that state is 
active in securing pledges from all flour 
dealers within the state that they will not 
buy nor distribute any flour save Victory 
mixed flour; even Victory 95 per cent 
flour is barred from sale under the pledges 
asked. The securing of the pledges is re- 
ported to be conducted in connection with 
sugar allotments to retail dealers, and is 
accompanied with the inference that every 
dealer is expected to comply with the re- 
quest. : 

Few millers in Oklahoma are in posi- 
tion to ge f Victory mixed flour, and 
practically all corn and barley flour suit- 
able for mixing with wheat flour must be 
brought in from a considerable distance, 
while corn flour is just now practically un- 
obtainable save in limited quantities. 


FAIR PRICE CHANGES 


Millers in Kansas were this week no- 
tified by the Food Administration that 
their maximum “fair” price schedule was 
advanced 18c per bbl, effective at once. 
The same advance was accorded millers on 
the Missouri River, including those at 
Kansas City, the “fair” price for these 


- mills being raised from $9.89 bulk, mill, 


to $10.02. A day or two later, Missouri 
River mills were advised by wire.that the 
advance had been granted them through 
error, and was canceled. 

It is understood that the advance to in- 
terior mills is made with a view to re- 
imbursing them for losses in transit ton- 
nage incurred in connection with local 


shipments of flour, Missouri River mill- 


ers do not suffer this loss, which accounts 
for the later cancellation of the advance 
granted them. It is assumed that the ad- 
vance in maximum price allowed interior 
mills is intended to cover only local trade, 
but the terms of the announcement make 
it apply to all business of the mills, 
wherever done. 

At the present time, the “fair” price is 
of little importance, since practically all 
flour is sold at a much lower level. In 
Kansas, however, many mills are secur- 
ing the full price on local sales, and these 
milis immediately advanced their limits 
to the new schedule. 


THE WHEAT MOVEMENT AND THE MARKET 


Local arrivals of wheat the past week 
showed a material increase, totaling near- 
ly 1,000 cars and affording relief from the 
scarcity of good milling samples that was 
beginning to result from the permit sys- 
tem of moving the grain from the country 
to the terminal markets. Prices were 
slightly lower, resting closely on the min- 


imum schedule established by the govern- 
ment. Millers were fair buyers, making 
purchases in some instances to obtain the 
car for outloading with flour, rather than 
because of the urgent need of the wheat. 

Huge quantities of wheat are held at 
cquntry points awaiting shipment, but the 
restriction in movement caused by the 
embargo on the principal terminal mar- 
kets, as well as many points of lesser im- 
portance as grain-handling centers, is fur- 
ther enhanced by the lack of empty cars 
for loading, even where permits to ship 
have been obtained. 

Kansas City elevators now contain 13,- 
647,645 bus of wheat, compared with 
615,927 a year ago. With coarse grain 
stocks totaling nearly 3,500,000 bus, the 
capacity of the elevators does not permit 
the frequent handling of the wheat, and 
the possibility that weevil may cause more 
or less injury where the grain remains in- 
definitely in one position has been sug- 
gested. 


GREEN STRAWSTACKS A CLUE 


Whiskers may disguise the detective 
and thus enable him to obtain the clue 
that unravels a crime mystery, but ad- 
vices from Kansas indicate that the whisk- 
ers that adorn many stacks of threshed 
wheat straw form the clue, itself, that 
leads the Food Administration authori- 
ties to the careless thresherman. County 
food administrators and grain-threshing 
supervisors are checking up the stacks 
that, since the recent rains, show the green 
sprouts from wheat that was not saved in 
the threshing operation, and the operators 
of the machines that were guilty of care- 
less work will doubtless have on oppor- 
tunity to explain just why it happened, 
before the authorities permit them to en- 
gage in wheat-threshing next season. 


BAG SHORTAGE A FACTOR 


Millers in the Southwest are now being 
seriously handicapped in their operations 
by an actual scarcity of flour bags. Cer- 
tain sizes of cottons are poacticalty unob- 
tainable, and the shortage in certain pa- 
per packages is very nearly as acute. So 
far actual mill-running has not been 
greatly affected, but unless the bag supply 
increases soon operation of mills is iikely 
to be reduced on that account alone. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION WILL AUDIT 


Auditors of the Food Administration 
are we proceeding with the checking 
of mill accounts in the Southwest. In 
most instances, the auditors take from 
two to four days in checking the records 
of each mill visited. Usually the miller 
is not advised of the result of the exam- 
ination at once. Save in certain cases, 
the administration representatives have 
displayed a disposition thoroughly to un- 
derstand the miller’s system and his point 
of view. p 

Instances of heavy back-charges against 
millers’ cost records are growing in num- 
ber, most of them being in connection 
with items of sack reserves. Several well- 
known Kansas mills are reported to have 
been assessed heavily for profits in excess 
of the permitted 25c bbl, over and above 
the amounts shown to the credit of the 
Food Administration by the mills’ own 
records. 

NOTES 


W. C. Singler, manager of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, is spending a 
fortnight at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

F. E. Goodrich, manager of the Arkan- 
sas City (Kansas) Milling Co., was in 
town late in the week on way home 
from an eastern trip. 

Levere P. Nellis, vice-president of the 
Kemper Mill & Elevator Co., has returned 
from a business trip which included visits 
to Philadelphia and New York. 


L. E. Moses, president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., is spending some time at 
Detroit, where he is largely interested in 
a factory engaged in munitions manufac- 
ture. 

J. C. McCoy, until recently sales-man- 
ager of the Monarch Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, has resigned to assume 
charge of the feed and coarse grain de- 
partment of the Kansas City office of the 
Beyer Grain Co., of Wichita, Kansas. 

Five bakers at Pittsburg, Kansas, were 
fined for failure to observe the regula- 
tions of the Food Administration. Pour 
of the violators were Italians, each of 
whom was compelled to give $100 to the 


303 


Red Cross, while the fifth, an Austrian, 
was assessed $300. 

In western Kansas, grass are 
reported to be doing esi cary to 
the newly growing wheat. In some sec- 
tions farmers are buying bran in consid- 
erable quantities for use in making a 
poison compound, which, scattered in the 
a kills the hoppers in enormous num- 

TS. 

The Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffey- 
ville, Kansas, has sent to its friends’ in 
the trade an unusually handsome’ an- 
nouncement in recognition of the com- 
pany’s twenty-fifth birthday. The Rea- 
Patterson company was organized Oct. 
10, 1893, its original mill having a daily 
capacity of 400 bbls. It now owns and 
operates plants at Coffeyville and at Re- 
public, Mo., with a combined capacity of 
3,000 bbls, and is recognized as one of 
the strong milling institutions of the 
Southwest. 





UNLAWFUL BOYCOTTS 


A Federal Court Decides that Injunction Lies 
Especially Where Waste of Food 
Is Involved 


The recent decision of the United 
States district court for the eastern dis- 
trict of Missouri in the case of Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co. vs. Retail Clerks’ 
International Protective Association, 
Local No. 424, et al., is instructive on the 
question as to how far a boycott may be 
carried against an employer at contro- 
versy with his employees. 

court granted a preliminary in- 
junction against continuance of certain 
acts tending to destroy plaintiff’s busi- 
ness, holding that, “while the court is not 
willing to say that an unjustifiable strike 
in times like this is treason, it comes 
mighty close to it, morally.” 

But the court recognizes as a matter 
of — principle that employees may 
lawfully quit their work, singly or col- 
lectively, and with or without good cause, 
and that striking employees may lawfully 
use peaceably persuasive methods of in- 
ducing others to refrain from workin 
for or patronizing the employer affected. 
On the other hand, the decision leaves it 
clear that injunction may be granted 
against use of force, threats or intimida- 
tion to establish a boycott against the 
complaining person. The use of insulting 
language toward customers patronizing 
the boycotted store or shop will sustain 
an injunction. 

The court further finds that “if these 
defendants, by reason of their acts, caused 
a loss of all this perishable food, they 
were certainly guilty of a violation of” 
the food control act of Congress, which 
makes it unlawful to “knowingly commit 
waste or willfully to permit preventable 
deterioration of any necessaries in or in 
connection with their production, or dis- 
tribution.” After referring to the fact 
that defendants’ acts caused 85 of plain- 
tiff’s 140 retail stores in St. Louis to be 
closed, the court added: 

“The owner of this _perishable food 
would be entitled to the aid of a court of 
equity of the United States to restrain 
them from acts which will cause _still 
greater destruction of food. The evi- 
dence shows that this plaintiff, in every 
one of the stores, dealt in meats, butter, 
eggs, . . . and other perishable goods; 
that they were also bakers, and dealt in 
breads, cakes, pies, and pastries; and, of 
course, these defendants, who had been 
employees of the plaintiff, knew these 
facts, and they must have known that, if 
the stores were closed, especially on Fri- 
day and Saturday, that these food prod- 
ucts would naturally deteriorate, if not 
altogether spoil and be wasted.” 

The injunction granted was made broad 
enough to include prohibition against 
repetition of the acts of one Cohn, who, 
although not interested in the success of 
the strike so far as it affected the em- 
ployees, abetted the strikers in their acts 
and aided them by contributing funds. 
It is found that he was a competitor of 
the plaintiff company, conducting a store 
across the street from one of plaintiff's 
stores, and that he had said that he would 
give $100 if the strikers would close plain- 
tiff’s place. By making himself an ac- 
complice, it is decided that he became just 
as much liable as the strikers, and that 
“there is no reason why injunction should 


not inst him.” 
giing A. L. H. Sraeer. 
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Flour market conditions are practically 
unchanged from last week, as stocks are 
still plentiful and buyers either have suf- 
ficient on hand or to arrive not to be in- 
terested in the present market. Some 
mills, however, in an attempt to force 
sales have made quite material reductions 
in prices, but without producing the de- 
sired result. 

While the present conditions continue, 
which it is thought will be for some time, 
there is little chance of forcing sales. The 
general uncertainty, high storage rates 
and lack of demand prevent the possi- 
bility of doing much until present stocks 
are considerably reduced. There is a 
greater feeling of pessimism throughout 
the trade than has previously existed, and 
many buyers admit that they are over- 
stocked. 

One reason for this overstocking is that 
many times buyers book a car or more, 
and when the car arrives it contains about 
100 bbls more than is expected, and many 
such instances make a great difference in 
the total amount of flour that they may 
reasonably expect to arrive. 

Another cause of increasing stocks is 
that, in their anxiety to do business, mills 
have not been careful in selecting those 
to whom they sold, and in some cases the 
declining market has brought about the 
usual result: drafts have not been paid, 
and the flour has been thrown upon the 
market. More care in this direction would 
have helped rather than hurt the general 
situation and, incidentally, prevented a 
loss to the mill. 

By reason of an almost entire lack of 
opportunity to do any export business, a 
further depression is felt in the trade. 
A great many rely upon the export mar- 
kets for part of their business, and when 
domestic trade is dull the export business 
helps to cheer the hearts of those engaged 
in the flour trade, but with this taken 
away the whole situation seems flat. 

Generally speaking, flour prices have 
been firm. Springs and Kansas were quot- 
ed at $10.50@11.25; winters, $10.35@ 
10.50; the darker grades of rye have been 
offered at $8.50, and the white at $9.50; 
barley flour, $8.40@9,—all in jute. 

There has been a very limited demand 
for corn goods, with the possible excep- 
tion of corn flour. Yellow granulated 
meal was offered at about $3.95, and white 
at $4.10, with corn flour ranging $4.35@ 
4.50, per 100 lbs, cotton. 


OLD FLOUR FIRM DISSOLVES 


The announcement of the dissolution 
of the firm of Hewer & Siney, made last 
week, marks the passing of one of the old 
New York flour concerns. William Hewer 
is retiring from the flour business, and 
Edward F. Siney has associated himself 
with W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., 25 
Beaver Street. 

The firm of Hewer & Siney and its 
predecessors had been in the flour busi- 
ness for about 50 years, Mr. Hewer first 
being connected with Walter T. Marvin 
& Co. in South Street, later carrying on 
the business as William Hewer & Co., with 
which concern Mr. Siney became connect- 
ed in 1901, and five years later the firm 
name was changed to Hewer & Siney. 

In Mr. Siney’s new connection he will 
have charge of the export department of 
a rapidly growing business, and his many 
friends wish him success. 5 

FOOD ADMINISTRATION PURCHASES 

Purchases by the flour department of 
the Grain Corporation this week were 
made on the basis of $10.10@10.35 for soft 
wheat and $10.25@10.40 for hard, jute, 


Baltimore, with other ports in the proper 
proportion. 

There is some criticism on the part of 
the trade because of the lack of purchases 
of corn goods, as some report they made 
very low offers, yet no business resulted, 
and it is felt, as pointed out last week, 
that there cannot possibly be a sufficient 
quantity of substitutes abroad to make up 
the proper proportion to put all countries 
on the specified basis of 80-20. 

Rye purchases were made on the basis 
of $8.27@8.40, jute, New York, but noth- 
ing could be learned as to the quantity. 


WHEN WILL THE FOOD BOARD ACT? 


The matter of storage charges on flour 
still seems to be in the lap of the gods, 
and although it is about three months 
since the question was originally taken 
up and sufficient proof placed in the hands 
of the officials-of the Federal Food Board 
to prove conclusively that the. warehouse- 
men were practicing extortion, no infor- 
mation seems to be obtainable as to when 
anything definite will be done about it. 

It may be that the members of this 
board are so overworked that they cannot 
find the time to furnish such information, 
but in view of the fact that they have 
found time to penalize some members of 
the flour trade rather heavily, in instances 
fining them amounts thought to be out 
of proportion to the offense, the trade 
feels that it is entitled to know what the 
board is doing with regard to furnishing 
it protection against those that are prey- 
ing upon it. 

NOTES 

L. J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman Flour 
Co., Chicago, was in New York this week. 

The New York. Produce Exchange went 
“over the top” for the fourth Liberty 
Loan, getting not only its quota of $15,- 
000,000, but going about $2,000,000 be- 
yond. 

John H. Sinnott, aged 28, who with his 
brother, Thomas G. Sinnott, Jr., has been 
conducting the business of his late father 
under the firm name of Thomas G, Sin- 
nott’s Sons, died at his home in Brooklyn, 
Oct. 14, from an attack of pneumonia. 

Among millers visiting New York this 
week were William A. Thompson, of the 
Hogan Milling Co., Junction City, Kansas, 
C. E. Gwinn, vice-president Gwinn Mill- 
ing Co., Columbus, Ohio, and C. S. Coup, 
vice-president and manager Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., Oct. 19.—Flour prac- 
tically at a standstill. Buyers had other 
things on their minds, such as the pros- 
pects for peace and the ravages of the 
deadly “flu,” and they asked to be ex- 
cused. Even bargains, which were plen- 
tiful, failed to appeal to any one. 

Spring was weak and neglected, with 
some leading brands offered as low as 
$10.50, cotton, without takers. The in- 
creased cost of sacks had no appreciable 
effect on the price of flour, which, if 
anything, is lower rather than higher in 
this market. Stocks are large, and the 
“permit” nuisance continues to flourish. 

Hard winter was steady and quiet at 
$10.50@10.65, cotton. An occasional sale 
was made at $10.55@10.60. The South- 
west takes the ground that it will keep 
its product rather than sell it at any 
greater discount from the government’s 
“fair” price. 

Soft winter was nominal and stagnant. 
Offerings ranged from $9.85, cotton, down 
to $9.40, bulk, but nothing was done, as 
far as could be learned. There was no 
special pressure to sell, since most of the 
mills in these parts are grinding for the 
government, and, on the other hand, there 
was no desire to buy. It seemed to be 
a mutual case of stand-off. 

Substitutes were sick and_ helpless. 
Nominal quotations, basis sacks: white 





corn flour, $4.25@4.50 per 100 lbs; white 
corn meal, $4@4.25; barley flour, $7.50@8 
bbl; rye flour, $7@9.50. 

City mills reported production nil, de- 
mand moderate, domestic and export, 
and quotations unchanged. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 61,630 
bbls; destined for export, 42,641. 


SHIPPING RULES UNDER “PERMITS” 


Local Grain Corporation notice, Oct. 
18: “In making applications for permits 
to ship grain, the trade is respectfully 
requested to supply full and accurate in- 
formation, as follows: Name, postoffice 
address of shipper, location of shipping 
point, name of railroad on which ship- 
ping point is located. When more than 
one shipping point of same name in same 
state, supply county. When shipping 
point bears different name from railroad 
destination, supply such particulars as 
will readily locate the exact place of 
loading. : 

“Communications pertaining to cancel- 
lations or renewals of permits should be 
addressed to this office, not to the United 
States Food Administration, New York, 
as has occasionally been done. When per- 
mits are not to be used within the ex- 
pected limit, they should invariably be 
promptly returned to this office for can- 
cellation, with full reasons assigned. If 
not used account unfilled order for cars, 
dates of receipt of permit numbers by 
railroad agent and dates orders for cars 
were placed by shippers must be given.” 


NOTES 


W. E. Harris, grain, is back from a 
trip to Minneapolis. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
1,405,220 bus—1,379,477 wheat and 25,- 
743 oats. 

Blamberg Bros., Inc., seeds and feeds, 
has increased its capital to 750 shares of 
its common stock of the par value of 
$100 each. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 29, 
1917, to Oct. 19, 1918, 522,026 bus; year 
ago, 581,069. Range of prices this week, 
$1.65@1.70; last year, $2. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 18 to Oct. 19, 1,127,855 bus; same 
period last year, 981,237. Range of prices 
this week, $2.05@2.39; last year, $1.85 
@2.14. 

The Patapsco Flouring Mills, Ellicott 
City, Md., owned and operated by the C. 
A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Baltimore, which 
have been shut down for 30 days, will 
resume running on Monday. 

Lewis S. Tyler, local manager Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., who was away several 
months recuperating from a _ nervous 
breakdown, has returned to business, ap- 
parently in the best of health. 

George A. Hax, of G. A. Hax & Co., 
grain and feed, after attending the 
grain dealers’ national convention and 
visiting Duluth, Chicago and other points, 
is now in a hospital at Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. R. Wilmer & Co., grain commission, 
are exhibiting on ’change from the Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., Chicago, some type 
samples of sulphured white clipped oats 
which are attracting considerable atten- 
tion. 

Duane R. Rice, vice-president, and Wil- 
liam P. Schmidt, assistant manager, of the 
Schmidt Daylight Bakery, of the City 
Baking Co., are confined to their homes, 
the former with influenza and the latter 
with pneumonia. 

Traffic Bureau bulletin, Oct. 16: “The 
Railroad Administration, under _ its 
freight authority No. 1622, authorizes the 
establishment, on 30 days’ notice, of com- 
modity rate of 5c per 100 lbs, on grain 
c. 1. from Port Covington elevator to the 
Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co.’s mills.” 

Sergeant Rufus E. McCosh, millers’ 
agent, stopped at his office in Baltimore 
this week, after visiting Philadelphia and 
New York. He has since returned to his 
regiment near Greenville, S. C. During 
his absence he will have associated with 
him in the conduct of his business his 
brother, James Nathaniel McCosh. 

Captain George Frame Mahool, com- 
mander of Battery C, Forty-fifth Artil- 
lery, and son of J. Barry Mahool, of 
Frame, Knight & Co., grain commission, 
died of pneumonia last Sunday at Camp 
Eustis, Va., aged 25. The father of the 
deceased was advised Friday of the death 
of his brother-in-law and business asso- 
ciate, Lieutenant John C. McCarty, who 
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died on a transport at sea, but will be 
brought to Baltimore for burial, and who 
was a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Cuaries H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

Burrawo, N. Y., Oct. 19.—There is a 
slight improvement in the flour situation 
here. Some old well-established buyers 
say they are doing more business than 
for some time, and are urging shipments, 
while others claim they are hardly holding 
their own, but there is no doubt of a more 
hopeful feeling all around. 

The production has been low for some 
weeks, and there is but little prospect of 
it increasing, with the present scarcity of 
labor. Some of the mills are not running 
over 70 per cent capacity, whereas they 
figured on full capacity at this time. Still 
it is doubtful if the trade would take much 
more flour than is being turned out. 

The millers are up against the “flu,” 
the streetcar strike, scarcity of barrels, 
and also of labor. They have tried bring- 
ing the men to the mill in trucks, but it 
failed. The only mills running fairly are 
those having men or women within walk- 
ing distance, and sickness has cut this 
help down 50 per cent. 

Nearly all the mills have stocks of flour 
on hand, and looking for a call for it 
before snow or bad weather interferes 
with traffic. Rye flour continues slow, 
with only a small demand from bakers, 
and the retail trade almost nothing. 

It is doubtful whether mills will at- 
tempt to make Victory mixed flour, out- 
side of those now putting it out, and they 
are far from satisfied with the venture. 
There is only an occasional demand for 
straight Victory flour. Corn flour is mov- 
ing slowly. This may be due to quality as 
much as to other reasons. Graham and 
whole-wheat flours are quiet and easy. 

The mills have no feeds to offer, either 
wheat, barley or rye, having sold ahead. 
They are even unable to sell mixed cars 
with flour to any extent. Dairymen and 
feeders are hounding millers and jobbers 
for any kind of feedstuffs. , 

Corn-meal coarse feed is unsettled and 
generally lower. Hominy feed weak, with 
quite liberal offerings. Gluten feed in 
light supply and firm. Nothing was done 
in cottonseed meal for shipment and spot 
is very scarce. Oil meal is all in the hands 
of dealers, and a reasonable advance is 
being asked over prices paid. The mills 
are sold ahead. 

Rolled oats steady and in good demand. 
Oat hulls, reground, higher, and offerings 
light. Buckwheat sold for shipment ai 
$3.75@4 per 100 Ibs, track, Buffalo. No 
flour is quoted as yet, and inquiry is 
active. y 





THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 133,800 bbls, or 80 per 
cent, compared with 149,390, or 90. per 
cent, last week, 63,700, or 38 per cent, 
year ago, 119,200, or 70 per cent, in 1916, 
164,700, or 99 per cent, in 1915, 118,700. 
or 86 per cent, in 1914, and 120,500, or 88 
per cent, in 1913. 

NOTES 

The Buffalo Corn Exchange members 
subscribed $2,002,400 to the fourth Lib- 
erty Loan. 

Rye shipments by rail from Buffalo for 
export the last two weeks were about 
2,000,000 bus. 

Receipts of grain by lake for the week 
were 5,446,000 bus, compared with 4,128,- 
000 a year ago, 

Receipts of flour by lake are increasing, 
225,000 bbls arriving this week, compare:| 
with 102,000 a year ago. Feed receipts 
are very light. 

The canal took 157,444 bus of wheat 
for New York this week, the largest 
week’s shipment this season. There w:s 
practically. no movement last year. 

An effort is being made here to stop 
the “stealing” of men by one manufac- 
turer from another. This applies to mills 
to some extent, but not particularly to 
flour mills. 

Vessel agents and elevator managers 
here are discussing plans to take care of 
the fleet of grain-laden vessels which will 
winter here. It is believed the number 
will exceed the record 50 per cent. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 10,800.- 
000 bus, compared with 354,832 last yer. 
There is a big fleet of grain vessels due 
here tomorrow and Monday, and stocks 
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will show a heavy increase next week un- 
less the railroads can be persuaded to send 
cars to relieve the situation. Every effort 
is being made to that end. 

Harris Bros., the largest bakers in 
Jamestown, N. Y., make the following an- 
nouncement: “Our bakery will open after 
being closed by the F Administration. 
We have taken advantage of the two 
weeks and repaired our ovens, painted 
and calcimined and thoroughly sterilized 
every cup, mold, and pan used in the 
making of ‘ready-to-eat’ food.” 

E. Baneasser. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocnuester, N. Y., Oct. 19.—Mills here 
had an output of 6,900 bbls flour this 
week, or 37 per cent of capacity, against 
51 per cent last week. Of this amount, 
53,000 were spring, 1,000 winter and 600 
rye. While none of the mills were en- 
tirely idle, all ran far below capacity and 
some of them showed the most restricted 
output since early in the crop year. 

Eastern markets are plugged, and there 
is little inquiry from regular customers 
who in years past could Oo standardized 
as to demands, Through it all millers are 
(lisposed to preserve a sort of philosophic 
calm. 7 

Slight as demand for flour is from the 


regular outlets for this territory, it is” 


probable that the price-cutting of some 
western mills acts as a further deterrent. 
It is reported that this cut in some in- 
stances has amounted to as much as 70c 
bbl on spring patents, wiping out all pos- 
sible profit of millers here who might at- 
tempt to sell against such ruinous com- 
petition. 

As one miller here put it: “We have no 
notion of selling in such a market just to 
jolly ourselves into the idea that we are 
doing business. We believe that we are 
at least entitled to break even and, fur- 
ther, we venture the guess that cut-rate 
millers will at length come to the same 
conclusion,” 

As in previous weeks, the millers who 
do an essentially jobbing business seem 
to report most activity. The larger mills 
that must depend largely on outside mar- 
kets are the acute sufferers. Spring pat- 
ents are quoted at $11 bbl, cotton 1s, 
car lots, Boston; same, jobbing basis, 
$11.50@ 11.65. 

What has been said of spring wheat 
flour applies in large degree to winter 
straights. The market is dull and list- 
less. Millers here see little prospect of 
early betterment. The opinion seems to 
be that relief from use of substitutes and 
plenty of sugar are the only remedies for 
the pastry flour market, which is only 
another way of saying that not much re- 
lief can be expected until after the war. 
Winter straights are quoted at $10.40 
bbl, cotton ¥%’s, car lots, Boston, $10.30, 
jute, New York, and locally on a jobbing 
basis at $10.80@11. 

There is a fair inquiry for graham 
flour, with the demand in good og local. 
Enough is being milled to supply the ter- 
ritory. It is quoted at $9.20 bbl, cotton 
¥,’s, Boston delivery. 

Demand for the new high extraction 
entire wheat flour is better than some 
millers anticipated. Sales were made at 
$10.25 bbl, cotton 14’s, Boston. 

While the market for rye flour has 
slowed up somewhat, millers report some 
business at $5 per 100 lbs, new standard 
unit sacked, Boston. Millers here and 
others doing a jobbing business in west- 
ern milled rye flour report the market 
very slow, with white selling at $10.50 bbl, 
and dark around $10, with some sales 
slightly under that figure. 

The shortage of millfeed continues 
acute, with no one willing to predict much 
relief. Feeders complain at wide mar- 
gin they are forced to pay jobbers above 
the maximum schedule fixed by the Grain 
Corporation for control of wholesale 
prices at the mills. There is a limited 
amount of rye feed on the market, with 
the price ranging $48@50 ton, sacked. 
This is mostly flistributed to local custom- 
ers. Little feed is shipped except in 
mixed cars, 

NOTES 

It is reported that many householders 
are hoarding flour in anticipation of more 
stringent rules covering the sale of flour 
and substitutes as the crop year advances. 

There is some call for Victory flour 
from housewives who would prefer to bu 
their flour and substitutes dvendy blend- 
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ed. However, so far as known, none has 
been put out by any of the mills here. 

Corn flour as a wheat flour substitute 
is in disfavor here by housewives, who 
claim that it makes dry bread. Rice flour 
seems to be the favorite substitute, prin- 
cipally because it holds moisture well. 
However, the amount of rice flour on sale 
is limited, and barley flour seems to be the 
second choice. 

For some time there have been persist- 
ent reports that italian grocers are lax 
in observance of the rules requiring sales 
of substitutes with flour sales. The food 
administration has started a campaign to 
bring such offenders to justice. Frank 
Farino, of Magne Street, was the first 
one apprehended. Instead of naming a 
nominal cash fine, as in similar cases here- 
tofore, the county food administrator gave 
the grocer the choice of standing trial by 
the federal government or closing for two 
weeks. Farino decided to close. 


T. W. Kwapp. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puitape pu, Pa., Oct. 19.—An unsat- 
isfactory state of affairs prevailed this 
week in the flour market. Local jobbers 
and bakers generally have large stocks 
and it was next to impossible to get them 
interested. Some mills were willing to 
sell at further concessions in prices, but 
in most cases this failed to attract buy- 
ers. The market closed weak and unset- 
tled. Rye flour steady, with light offer- 
ings from the mills, but not much demand. 
Barley flour in ample supply and slow of 
sale. Corn meal was dull, the recent ad- 
vance in corn having apparently had little 
influence on the situation. 


NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 9,049,651 
bus, against 23,618,075 during the same 
time last year. 

James K. Melcher, a miller of Barto, 
Pa., was fined $100 for drawing off his 
dam without a permit. 

Alexander Downing, chief grain in- 
spector of the Commercial Exchange, died 
Oct. 14 of kidney trouble. 

Among the visitors on ’change this week 
were J. C. Kaster, of the Stafford (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., and Albert Angell, 
Jr., of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 

Among flour and grain men purchasing 
Liberty bonds were Samuel Bell, Jr., in 
the amount of $400,000; S. F. Scatter- 
good & Co., $30,000; M. F. Baringer, 
$20,000. 

The flour and feed mill ‘6f J. Walter 
Higgins, Riverside, N. J., burned Oct. 14, 
with 400 bbls of flour, 4,000 bus wheat, 
600 bus corn, 1,200 bus oats and a lot of 
buckwheat. Loss, $40,000. 

Bakers reported a falling off of bread 
sales of from 15 to 50 per cent, and one 
in a mining district claims a loss of 75 
per cent. They also report that house- 
wives are stocking up on wheat flour for 
the winter. 

Philip Saeta, baker, 1117 South Ran- 
dolph Street, was ordered to close his 
bakery 90 days for failing to use the re- 
quired substitutes and neglecting to file 
the necessary reports with the food ad- 
ministration. 

According to a statement issued by the 
local Food Administration this week the 
“80-20” wheat ruling is not being gener- 
ally observed in this state. It says that 
housewives are using wheat substitutes in 
other shy = besides in the baking of bread, 
and are baking bread with straight wheat 
flour. 


Dr. H. P. Armsby, head of the depart- 
ment of animal nutrition at State College, 
has been appointed a member of the 
Interallied Scientific Nutrition Commis- 
sion, which is to meet in London or Paris 
early in December, to study statistics of 
fo roduction and food requirements of 
the allies, and to apply the basic factors 
worked out by the previous commission 
to the allotments of the available food 
supply for the coming year. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 


Red Cross the Beneficiary 

Secretary Joseph F. Bell, of the Na- 
tional Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, has turned over to the treasurer of 
the American Red Cross a check for $250. 
This was the result of the golf match be- 
tween Julius Fleischmann and Robert L. 
Corby, Washington, D. C., held during the 





national convention in Chicago last month. 
Mr. Fleischmann lost the game and Mr. 
Corby turned the check over to Henry 
Stude, who was the stakeholder. 

Mr. Bell also sent to the Red Cross a 
check for $30.19, which represents fines 
assessed against speakers on an im- 
promptu dinner programme during the 
convention. The speakers were the vic- 
tims of a drumhead committee arrange- 
ment, each man voting for himself as 
toastmaster, and finally agreeing to di- 
vide honors by taking it in turn. Speak- 
ers were fined $1.13 if they spoke over 
three minutes, and $1.13 if they spoke 
under three minutes. The referee let no 
one escape and, as the money was to go 
to the Red Cross, nobody objected. 





THE MORTLOCK CORPORATION 


Especially Adapted to Millers’ Needs—Offers 
Opportunity for Avoiding Complications 
with Food Administration 


Upon the disbanding of the Millers’ 
Committee and the return of its members 
to their private interests, the milling in- 
dustry ceased to have the broad represen- 
tation of its interests to which it is en- 
titled. There have been many cases where, 
principally through lack of exact knowl- 
edge of such matters, millers have found 
themselves in a position where they faced 
the possibility of serious trouble with the 
Food Administration at Washington, not 
through any desire on their part to make 
excessive profits, but because of faults in 
their systems of accounting or manage- 
ment. 

It is for the purpose of helping millers 
to avoid these troubles that the Mortlock 
Corporation has been organized by George 
Mortlock, who during the life of the Mill- 
ers’ Committee acted as chief accountant 
for that body, originated the system of 
reports which all mills were required to 
fill out, and who handled all this particu- 
lar character of detail for the milling di- 
vision of the Food Administration. 

His close connection with all matters 
pertaining to milling makes him particu- 
larly well equipped to assist millers in 
avoiding the many complications that may 
possibly arise in the future operation of 
their business, and the organization will 
be devoted whole-heartedly to the protec- 
tion, maintenance and furtherance of mill- 
ers’ interests. 

Present conditions of the world-war in- 
dicate that the milling industry has be- 
fore it about two years more wherein gov- 
ernment supervision will play a_ very 
heavy part. There will be rising costs, re- 
stricted output, increased taxation and 
a continual decrease of male effectives. 
The future will doubtless be filled with 
many complications, and the industry, 
with one exception, is without any cen- 
trally situated office sympathetically in- 
clined, maintained and operated for the 
protection of its interests. The ending 
of the war will not eliminate all the dif- 
ficulties mentioned. It is for the reasons 
specified that the idea has been conceived 
of developing an efficient advisory, con- 
sulting and general service organization. 

The system of cost, plus a profit of 25c 
per bbl, which was in operation during 
the early period of food control, was su- 

erseded on July 1, 1918, by the new 
asis of operation, under which the bulk 
price of flour was set for each mill. To 
exceed the set limit will be considered an 
infringement of the law, with its conse- 
quent possibility of revocation of license. 
It naturally follows that mills will en- 
deavor to sell below the maximum fixed 
bulk price, thereby re-establishing com- 
petitive conditions. 

As the milling capacity of the United 
States is at the present time considerably 
in excess of the national need, it will nec- 
essarily, due to economic pressure in the 
nature of fierce trade competition, be re- 
duced in the next few years. In other 
words, only the very efficient mills will 
have best survived the process of elimina- 
tion which has been developing for some 
time past. , 

Largely on account of very adverse 
criticism, made by the Federal Trade 
Commission, regarding profits earned b 
flour millers and other industries, whic 
criticism has undoubtedly left an indel- 
ible impression in the minds of Congress 
and the public, the milling industry has 
been placed in a false light; the more ef- 
ficient miller must, in self-defense, and in 
order to safeguard his capital investment 
and his business, operate his mill more 
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effectively, and in a more business-like 
manner, than he has hitherto done. 

The Mortlock Corporation has been per- 
fected for the particular purpose of as- 
sisting him in these matters, and those 
mills which make use of it will, without 
question, profit considerably thereby, and 
will be operating profitably, when others 
may have been forced to close down. The 
service, therefore, which it has to offer 
and which will be on a yearly basis, is 
as follows: 

The fullest and most efficient service 
on all matters affecting income and excess 
profit taxes, based on the tax service of 
the Corporation Trust Co. of New York; 
monthly statistical bulletin on general 
trade conditions covering the national, 
commercial and industrial situation thor- 
oughly, with special reference to any de- 
velopments. affecting the milling trade; 
the preparation and certification annually 
of statements of profit and loss and bal- 
ance sheets, certified by a certified public 
accountant; banking facilities, preparing 
for mills desirous of obtaining loans from 
bankers, whether national or state or 
private, reports of their business, better 
to enable them to obtain such loans at 
reasonable rates of interest. 

The charges for this service are fixed as 
follows, and are payable annually, in ad- 
vance: mills with a daily capacity of 200 
to 500 bbls, $500 per annum; mills with 
a daily capacity of 501 to 2,000 bbls, $1,000 
per annum; mills with a daily capacity of 
2,001 to 5,000 bbls, $1,500 per annum; 
mills with a daily capacity of over 5,000 
bbls, rates based on productive capacity 
and invested capital. 

The fees charged for this service are 
trifling compared to the cost of maintain- 
ing an agent in New York or Washing- 
ton, or of employing a certified public ac- 
countant to certify to profits earned or 
to the correctness of a balance sheet, so 
vitally necessary when borrowing from 
bankers or of obtaining expert service on 
matters relating to reductions of milling 
costs, the elimination of waste labor in 
offices, and the preparation of tax reports, 
—all of which features are incorporated 
in this service. 

A miller’s room has been reserved for 
subscribers. Facilities are there for the 
visiting miller, for his comfort and con- 
venience. The Mortlock Corporation will 
be practically headquarters for millers in 
New York City. 





Refunds Enforced on Price Cutting 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Oct. 19.—Attempts 
on the part of certain mills to curtail re- 
ceipts and delivery of wheat by cutting 
the prices on all wheat received during 
a specified period have brought penalties 
from the Food Administration. 

The Winfield Flour Mills Co., the Al- 
exander Milling Co. and the Adams Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., all of Winfield, Kansas, 
were found to have cut the prices on all 
wheat received on Aug. 1, 2 and 3. They 
were compelled to pay to all parties who 
sold wheat to them on those three days 
amounts equal to the cut in price. In ad- 
dition they were permitted to contribute 
£300, $200, and $100, respectively, to the 
American Red Cross, in lieu of drastic 
action by the Food Administration. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Oct. 
19, in bushels (000’s omitted): ¥ 
Wheat Oats Barley Flax 

5 6 




















€ Bove s. seme 195 46 65 
Empire ......+-. 585 75 46 14 
Consolidated .... 526 9 27 23 
Ogilvies ......... 546 64 93 ” 
Western ......... 644 17 26 17 
Grain Growers .. 639 329 236 o's 
Fort William .... 687 191 50 8 
Eastern ......+.++. 84 44 12 ae 
Gi Ti Be wccsscive 862 290 60 6 
Can, Northern ... 633 532 300 10 
Can, Govt. ....5. 348 115 44 18 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 991 125 64° 12 
Thunder Bay .... 287 114 122 

Poatals ..-ccsece 7,026 1,952 1,147 118 
Year ago .......- 8,765 3,041 754 234 
Receipts ........ 4,108 142 295 33 
Lake shipments.. 1,684 me iF 7 ee 
Rail shipments .. 47 8 4 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... O2 We 2 Gi Wess vce 4 
No. 1 northern..4,543 No. 2 C. W...... 178 
No. 2 northern.. 766 No. 3C. W 
No. 3 northern... 683 Ex. 1 feed .. 
WE. 4 csccsswces ae Rae 
| Bayete 105 2 feed ..... . 
ae eee 52 Others ......... 
Perry TS 13 
| 479 a 1,952 

Total ..sssccs 7,026 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for week ending Oct. 19 is esti- 
mated at 23,750 bbls, or 91 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 24,250, or 92 per 
cent, last week, 24,250, or 92 per cent, in 
1917, and 20,500, or 70 per cent, in 1916. 

Regarding the quiet flour trade at pres- 
ent, opinion seems to be that it is due to 
the fact that, when the new flour came 
into the market, every one seemed to feel 
that there would not be enough to go 
around and, in consequence, many over- 
bought. 

There were contracts made with millers 
that did not prove satisfactory, and de- 
lays were met with in shipping the flour 
within contract time. Buyers, feeling 
that they must have liberal stocks on hand, 
made heavy purchases, and these stocks 
have not as yet been greatly reduced. 

No Victory flour is coming to this mar- 
ket. Mills that have taken out licenses 
have not started to operate on this product 
to any extent. If the trade were any- 
where near normal, it is probable that 
we would see more of this new flour. Bak- 
ers are not inquiring for it; in fact, they 
are not anxious for any special grain 
product right now. 

The one Tow-geiced flour on the market 
is that made from barley, which is being 
sold at $3.20@3.80 per 100 lbs; in sacks. 
Corn flour of the better quality is scarce, 
and is offered at $4.05@4.20, November 
shipment. 

Flour going into family consumption 
has increased a little. Minneapolis lead- 
ing mill brands are being worked here 
stronger than for a long time, with quota- 
tions fairly steady. 

A large baking concern that has plants 
here and in other markets, and which uses 
considerable rye flour, is said to be of- 
fering at the present time about 30,000 
bbls of this product. The rumor has it 
also that the flour cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $12 bbl in sacks, ard is being re- 
sold at $7.50, some of it coming from 
mills that had sold the baking organiza- 
tion. ¥ 

NOT SURE ABOUT REBUILDING 

Those interested in the Chicago Refin- 
ing Co.’s plant, located at Harvey, IIL, 
with general offices in Chicago, that 
burned about three weeks ago, have had 
conferences in Chicago, but the question 
of rebuilding the plant has not been set- 
tled. There is some salvage to be taken 
care of, especially 30,000 bus of corn and 
some coal. The insurance carried was far 
less than sufficient to cover the loss. Paul 
Klopstock, president of the organization, 
moved his family to Chicago on the morn- 
ing that the fire occurred, having come 
here from New York City. 


FLURRY IN THE CORN MARKET 


The corn trade was thrown into some- 
what of a panic on Oct. 14 by the an- 
nouncement made by Secretary Mauff, of 
the Board of Trade, that the government 
would be in the market as a large buyer 
of cash corn for shipment in November 
and December. It was a stabilizing ef- 
fort on the part of the Food Administra- 
tion, which asked that the corn shippers be 
notified. The Board of Trade directors 
thought it fair to make a public announce- 
ment so that the entire trade would get 
it at the same time. 

The notice was received from John J. 
Stream, of the Food Administration, at 
9:15, but —s to get the directors to- 

r preven it being given out be- 
ore 10. In the meantime New York ex- 
porters wired here that the government 
was bu corn, and a number of trad- 
ers commission houses got wind of 


what was going on, and also bought. Pit 
traders were caught in a heavily oversold 
condition, and the price advanced 12c in 
about as many minutes. Peace news com- 
ing the next day made a setback of 8c bu 
after prices had advanced 15c in two days 
on the shorts covering. The government 
bid equal to $1.17 in Chicago, or $1.30, 
track, New York, for No. 4 corn, ship- 
ment by Dec. 10, but only secured a few 
small lots, the price being relatively 10c 
under that in the sample market here. 
The advance created a great deal of bad 
feeling. 
NOTES 
A Chicago miller sold some barley flour 
to California this week. 


The Board of Trade’s subscription to — 


the fourth Liberty Loan was $5,413,250; 
the quota was $3,825,000. 

President A. S.. White, of the Board 
of Trade, who has been seriously ill with 
pneumonia, is regarded as out of danger. 

New corn with 21 per cent moisture, 
equal to No. 5 white, is offered for ship- 
ment in 10 days, with the best at.10c under 
November. 

Most of the wheat coming here is from 
Idaho. It is hard spring and hard win- 
ter, and is taken largely by the Food 
Administration. 

There is still a scarcity of cotton ma- 
terial and, as a result, 98-lb cotton sacks 
are quoted at $237@240 per M. Heavy 
jutes are quoted at nominally $253. 

Wheat stocks in the United States and 
Canada Oct. 1, according to the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, increased 57,235,000 bus, 
compared with 65,277,000 in August, and 
13,013,000 in September, 1917. 


Rates on flour for domestic shipments, 
all rail from Chicago to various points 
East, per 100 Ibs, are: Boston, 27¢c; New 
York, 25c; Philadelphia, 23c; Albany and 
Troy, 24c; Syracuse and Elmira, 211,c; 
Rochester, 21.5c. 

The Wheat Export Co. recéntly appro- 
priated 900,000 bus oats held at Georgian 
Bay ports by the Quaker Oats Co., and 
is gradually making it good. The govern- 
ment is said to own 10,000,000 bus of oats 
stored in the various markets. 


The boxcar situation, as reported by 
the regional directors of the railroads, is 
normal for this season of the year. The 
movement of grains is far above the aver- 
age, especially wheat and corn, while of 
oats there has been a falling off. 


The regular quarterly meetings of the 
officers and directors of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Insurance Co. and the Millers’ Mu- 
tual Casualty Insurance Co. were held in 
Chicago this week, the former on Wed- 
nesday, and the latter on Thursday. 


Frank H. Briggs, who has been prom- 

inent for a long time in the transporta- 
tion business in Kansas City, and who re- 
cently accepted a position with the Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., is now making his 
headquarters in the Chicago office of this 
organization and looking after feeding- 
stuffs. 
- Flour stocks in the United States and 
Canada, Oct. 1, as compiled by the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, were 1,451,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 1,085,000 on Sept. 1, and 
1,109,000 on Oct. 1 last year. In Septem- 
ber, last year, there was a decrease of 
106,000 bbls, compared with an increase 
this year of 366,000. 

A hearing on the new oat grades was 
held here at the Fort Dearborn Hotel, 
Oct. 17. The Board of Trade appointed 
a committee of 15, who appeared and gave 
their testimony. The various grain deal- 
ers’ associations were also resented. 
The plan is to secure ideas of the trade. 
It will be a long time before they become 
effective. 

A meeting of the Illinois grain dealers 
with the representatives of farmers’ ele- 


vator associations and farmers was held 
at Springfield, Oct. 18. The main feature 
of the meeting was the discussion of the 
recent rulings by the Food Administration 
on profits allowed country elevators in 
Illinois: A protest against the ruling was 
sent to Julius Barnes, of the F Ad- 
ministration, asking that the order be re- 
voked. Under the ruling all profits on 
wheat bought from farmers in excess of 
8c a bu must be refunded. 

It is proposed to change the rules of 
the Board of Trade governing corn-trad- 
ing to those in force a year ago. They 
provide for No. 1 and No. 2-yellow and 
white corn deliverable at %¢ premium, 
No. 1 and No. 2 mixed at contract price, 
No. 3 white and yellow 2c discount, No. 
3 mixed 214c discount, No. 4 white and 
yeHow 414c discount, and No. 4 mixed 5c 
discount. No. 4 grades can only be de- 
liverable during November, December, 
January and February. The new grades, 
if adopted, will become effective Jan. 1. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxee, Wis., Oct. 19.—The flour 
production of the Muwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
11,200 this week, representing 64 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 13,200, or 71 
per cent; a year ago, mills with a capacity 
of 14,000 bbls turned out 13,000, or 93 
per cent. The rye flour production for 
the week was 4,160 bbls, against 4,000 last 
week, and nothing last year. The corn 
flour production was 12,000 bbls, against 
8,000. 

Flour business for the week was fair. 
Mills operated fairly well, having a liberal 
amount of business on hand, and worked 
on old contracts. Shipments. were moder- 
ate, and no difficulty was found in obtain- 
ing equipment. Receipts of wheat have 
fallen off this week, but millers have suf- 
ficient on hand to meet all requirements. 
Prices were steady at $10.63@10.75, in 
cotton. 

Offerings were liberal from the South- 
west at $10.50, cotton, for southwestern 
patents. Jobbers report a fair trade with 
bekers and grocers. 


Millers reported a good demand for rye * 


flour, and the production was increased. 
Demand was good from the East and 
Southwest, and state and local business 
satisfactory. Bakers bought moderately 
well, and there was no difficulty in dispos- 
ing of the week’s output. Prices were 
about steady at $4.45 for pure white, $4.20 
for straight and $8.80 for dark, in 100-lb 
cottons. 

Demand was good for corn flour, and 
local mills operated to capacity. Orders 
came in freely from the South and East, 
and mills made liberal shipments. Local 
grocers reported an excellent demand. 
Prices were quoted at $4.45 per 100 lbs. 
The demand was better for corn meal, it 
being quoted at $4.30 in 100-Ib sacks. 

Barley flour was in fair demand, but 
offerings were rather light. Stocks here 
are light. Prices were quoted at $8.50, in 
cotton. Oat flour was in fair request. 
Mills are not grinding at present, but ex- 
pect to resume operations shortly. The 
demand was fair for graham flour at $9, 
in cotton. 

MILLFEED 

The market was strong for wheat feeds, 
with very little offering. Mills continue to 
ship in mixed cars with flour, and but few 
straight carloads were offered. Offerings 
from the Northwest were light, and ship- 
pers were able to obtain only a car or two 
this week. Demand for rye feed was 

, and mills are well'sold ahead. Hom- 
iny feed easier, and was offered more 
freely than for some time. Shippers were 
willing to sell at less than asked by local 
mills; they are anxious to sell what they 
have on hand. before making new pur- 
chases. Eastern demand for wheat feed 
was brisk, but very littte was sold this 
week. 

TO MANUFACTURE MALT SYRUP AND SUGAR 

The Wm. Rahr Sons’ Co., Manitowoc, 
Wis., one of the largest malting concerns 
in the Middle West, has completed ar- 
rangements to engage in the manufacture 
of malt syrup and malt sugar on an ex- 
tensive scale, this line of production being 
undertaken to use capacity now unoccu- 
pied by reason of the federal regulations 
on malting and brewing. Considerable ad- 
ditional machinery and equipment is being 
i The daily output will be 25,000 
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A new feed-grinding department also 
is being established. New equipment is 
being installed to handle by-products of 
malt and sugar manufactured. 

WISCONSIN CROP OUTPUT 

Wisconsin production of spring wheat 
for 1918 is approximately 8,000,000 bus, 
compared with 3,095,000 last year, accord- 
ing to the crop report issued under the 
joint auspices of the Wisconsin depart- 
ment of agriculture and the federal 
Bureau of Crop Estimates. The average 
yield is given as 24 bus to the acre, and 
total production as 7,992,000. Two out 
of every three farmers in the state were 
reported as growing wheat, compared with 
one in every three last year. 

The oat crop is the largest in the his- 
tory of the state, and placed at 107,640,000 
bus. The barley production was 24,780,000 
bus. The estimated production of corn 
is given as 66,739,000. The production of 
buckwheat is estimated at 430,000 bus. 


NOTES 

The Globe Milling Co., Watertown, con- 
templates erecting a new elevator. 

Edward A. Farmer and Clarence H. 
Thayer, of Milwaukee, and Arthur E. 
Martin, of Minneapolis, were elected to 
membership in the Milwaukee*Chamber of 
Commerce this week. 

Mrs. J. J. Brooks, wife of Lieutenant 
J. J. Brooks, died this week of pneu- 
monia. Lieutenant Brooks is a son of 
J. J. Brooks, of bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., and is now in France. 

Magnus Swenson, food administrator 
for Wisconsin, has resigned as chairman 
of the Wisconsin state council of defense 
because uf the pressure of his other duties. 
W. S. Heddles, Madison, has been elected 
to succeed Mr. Swenson. 

A new brokerage concern, known as 
the Dinkelmann & Stroble Co., which will 
handle flour, feedingstuffs, and other com- 
modities, has started in business in Mil- 
waukee. It has taken the account of the 
Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis., and 


_ one or two southwestern mills. The offices 


are in the First National Bank Building. 
H. N. Wuson. 





Exports for Week Ending Oct. 12, 1918 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 











From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York..2,187,000 ..... 45,000 34,00 
WGStem 2. 02s. BOT OOO* wise “cvwes meee 
Baltimore ..1,555,000 094ce. Sbieeee ke 
Ws. OWS se ceey Fests Lec ces 579,000 

Tots., wk.4,049,000 ...... 45,000 613,000 
Prev. week.2,658,000 154,000 24,000 147,00: 
U. K’gdom,.1,042,000 ..... 18,000 ...... 
Continent ..3,007,000 ..... 27,000 Rive 

Totals ...4,049,000 ..... 45,000 613,000 





Summary of U, 8, and Canadian Exports 
July ito Same tin 
Oct. 12, 1918 last yea: 


Wheat, bus ......... 19,985,000 22,843,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 1,020,000 1,701,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 24,575,000 30,495,010" 
Cem, BOP cis Senctsuc 2,191,000 5,850,000 
Oats, DUS ..ccccvvecs 13,080,000 34,688,000 





Mi polis Ship its by Route 
Following were the shipments of flour from 
Minneapolis over the respective roads, for the 
nine months from Jan. 1, 1918, to Sept. 30, 
1918, with comparisons, in bbls (000’s omit- 


ted): 
FLOUR SHIPMENTS 
1918 1917 1916 1915 
C., M. & St. P.. 2,015 2,416 3,794 2,354 
C,, St. P., M. 
BO crviseas 2,501 1,701 2,771 1 
670 =1,081 1,260 
Great Northern. 2,223 1,196 1,159 1 244 





,677 





North. Pacific... 521 599 713 621 
Great Western. 1,029 946 930 907 
Ci, B. & @...+% 1,768 1,571 1,469 1,662 
Soo (Chi. Div.). bes Powe +491 948 
> SRO ee 1,272 2,096 1,240 1,005 
Rock Island ... 470 906 714 633 
Minn. Transfer. 5 1 eee ve 

Totals ....... 12,629 12,103 14,362 12,451 
Receipts ....... 464 632 686 4135 


MILLFEED SHIPMENTS 


The attached table shows the shipments 
milistuffs from Minneapolis, over the resp 
tive roads, in tons, for nine months, from 
Jan. 1, 1918, to Sept. 30, 1918: 

918 19 


i 17 1916 1915 
C., M. & St. P. 78,314 92,447 97,144 58,501 
c., St. P., M. 
& Oy nvcvess 162,973 134,636 187,178 133,000 
M. & St. L.... 17,000 8,191 4,794 6 


Great North... 82,247 87,339 73,748 49,15 
North, Pacific. 26,663 47,216 45,247 32, 
Gt. Western... 16,746 20,051 12,644 15,‘° 
C., B. & Q.:.. 70,004 64,979 47,921 41,55 
Soo (Chicago 
Ss Fee ee *... £17,646 49,011 
Sees isaies 37,769 68,465 84,448 658,0%1 
++ 10,198 16,085 10,135 6 
Minn. Transfer 3,320 11,734 140 14 
Totals ...... 495,234 541,143 631,045 450,594 
Receipts ...... 40,480 43,372 57,405 38,366 
*Included in Soo figures. tMay-Septem'«™ 
figures included in Soo totals. 
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“FEAR” PRICE 

This is an expression, happily coined re- 
cently, in contradistinction to “fair” price, 
to describe the underlying feeling respon- 
sible for the making of flour prices by 
millers. The phrase is literally accurate 
and descriptive, and applies with even 
more force to soft wheat millers than to 
those in other sections. 

The “fear” price has nothing whatever 
to do with “fair” price; it is farther re- 
moved from the “fair” price than it is 
reasonably safe for it to be. It is dic- 
tated by fear of a shutdown, due to in- 
ability to sell flour at a profit. It is one 
of the outstanding characteristics of the 
milling business at the present time, and 
gives promise of ruling supreme until the 
end of the crop year. 

‘The bugaboo of overhead expenses is a 
real menace, and threatening danger more 
potent than ordinarily in the milling busi- 
ness. It impels the miller to drastic cuts 
in offering his flour. Competition for the 
limited business available is rampant; 
many millers are cutting prices and, as a 
result, practically all are forced to do so. 

What can be done about it? This is 
a very pertinent and vital question; all 
millers are asking it, and answering it in 
their own way. Most of them appear to 
be answering it by naming low prices, 
endeavoring to secure low-cost operation 
by fullstime operation. Except in a few 
fortunate instances this cannot be done, 
and then probably only for short and un- 
certain periods. 

A more sensible answer for the miller 
to make would be to curtail his output and 
gauge it more nearly to the demand, not 
forcing the market, and asking a price 
based upon such reduced output. The 
difficulty then becomes, and it is a very 
real one, to secure this higher price. 

Could uniformity of action by the mills 
be obtained, ‘the situation would lend it- 
self more readily to some measure of re- 
lief. But uniformity of action has never 
been possible in the milling business; there 
are too many mills, In the old days, be- 
fore regulation, established brands and 
quality trade helped out under similar 
conditions more than now. Then, too, 
there was always a chance of profit by 
advances in the price on wheat stocks 
held, or in millfeed. Millers would sell 
flour formerly from day to day at cost, and 
yet, from the working of one of these 
factors, would show a profit at the end 
of the month. ‘ 

i’ormerly many successful millers, who 
had grown rich in the business, were wont 
to say that no money was made in mill- 
ing; it was all made, if at all,-in the ad- 
vance in the price of raw materials. This 
money was made incidental to milling, 
and yet, if the millers had not been in the 
milling business, the money would not 
have been made, They would not have 
gone into the market and speculated. 
Under the regulations the situation is en- 
tircly different, and no recourse can be 
had to the old ways of offsetting losses. 

“Down with the ‘fear’ price and up 
with the ‘fair’ price” should be not only 
the slogan and watchword, but also the 
rule of action for millers these days. Con- 
certed, uniform action is not possible, but 
there should be concerted, uniform com- 
monsense shown by the millers. Perhaps 
it is expecting too much, but there is 
scarcely any other avenue to relief open 
at the moment, 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 





pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Oct. 19 was 34,137, or 71 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 39,750, or 83 per 
cent, last week, 35,900, or 75 per cent, a 
year ago, 39,700, or 83 per cent, two 
years ago, and 36,950, or 77 per cent, three 
years ago. 
CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Nineteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 123,010 
bbls, for the week ending Oct. 19 made 
85,754, or 61 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 70,655, or 77 per cent, last 
week, by 14 mills of 99,960 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 
Loudonville Mill & Grain Co., Loudonville. 
Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

Menne! Milling Co., Toledo. 

Monroeville Milling Co., Monroeville. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 

Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 


MICHIGAN 


Heywood Milling Co., Jackson. 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 

Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasnvir1e, Tenn., Oct. 19.—Flour 
trade in the Southeast has been dull this 
week, demand having fallen off sharply. 
Mills report that there has been a healthy 
shipment to the Southeast for several 
weeks, and both jobbers and retailers are 
reported as having comparatively large 
stocks for this season of the year. Run- 
ning time of mills continues good, being 
fully up to the average for'this time of 
the year. 
~A wide range of prices continues. Al- 
though mills are being compelled to pay 
higher prices for wheat, the tone of flour 
is actually easy, standard soft winter 
wheat flour, 98 lbs, cotton, being quoted 
at $10.15@10.60, f.o.b. Ohio River. A 
majority of the mills claim that business 
is not profitable at prices prevailing. 

Rehandlers report trade quiet in Min- 
nesota and Kansas flours. Prices show 
no material change. Quotations: spring 
wheat flour, 98 Ibs, cotton or jute, $10.85 
@10.95; hard winter wheat flour, $10.35 
@10.65. 

Practically no local wheat is being of- 
fered, and mills are now going north of 
the Ohio for supplies. All reports indi- 
cate increased acreage of winter wheat 
for next year. Kentucky is reported to 
be showing an increase of 20 per cent, 
and Tennessee will make a similar gain. 
Federal officials have been making an en- 
ergetic appeal to farmers to increase 
wheat acreage. 

Carroll County, Tennessee, is a cotton 
county, but had 1,000 acres of wheat this 
year. C. H. Moody, federal agent, re- 
ports that farmers have pledged 3,500 
acres for next year, and he expects to in- 
crease this figure to 4,200 acres before the 
end of the sowing season. 

The corn meal situation shows some im- 
provement, mills reporting a slightly in- 
creased demand. Prices are not material- 
ly changed. Plain meal is quoted at $3.65 
@3.90 per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. Ohio: River points. 

Millfeed continues in good demand, the 
output being taken at fixed prices. 


OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 189,570 bbls, showed an 
output this week of 116,858, or 61.6 per 
cent of.capacity, compared with 127,940 
bbls and 66.5 per cent of capacity last 
week, 83.9 per cent the same week in 1917, 


67.4 in 1916, 74.4 in 1915, 57.7 in 1914, 
64.6 in 1913 and 65.9 in 1912. 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Oct, 12 
Fiour, bbis 32,400 
Wheat, bus . a 275,400 
CBG, “DOS cccccnccsccces 152,000 
GREK, DOB i 6 sideiicvie Secece 440,000 





Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 67 cars. 

The Mebane Milling Co., Raleigh, N. C., 
has increased its capital stock to $50,000. 

The Miles Milling Co., Union Springs, 
Ala., with $50,000 capital, has been or- 
ganized by R. W. West and others. 

The Pickett County Flour & Feed Mill, 
R. H. Lavender manager, contemplates 
building a mill with 20 bbls capocity at 
Carrollton, Ala. 

The Victory Milling Co., with $10,000 
capital, has been organized at Rock Hill, 
S. C., by J. B. Sykes and others, and will 
manufacture corn products. 

James Cate & Son Co., Hopkinsville, 
Ky., will rebuild its burned plant, with 
a capacity of 100 bbls flour, 600 bus meal 
and 10 tons of hominy and grits. 

JoHN LEIPER. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapous, Inp., Oct. 19.—The de- 
mand for flour during the last two weeks 
has been unchanged, with millers trying 
to figure out the finer points of the 30- 
day restriction proposition. About the 
time they begin considering whether or 
not to close down on account of dullness, 
there appears a faint trace of business 
which tides them over their period of 
despondency. A little business was done 
this week with the government, but there 
is almost no competition that brings forth 
any volume, either export or domestic. 

That there are some advantages to the 
30-day idea is vouchsafed by some of the 
larger millers, who compare it with busi- 
ness in what they term “the good old 
days.” At such times, of course, the mill- 
er thought he ought to have two months’ 
business booked ahead, and if he did not 
he was facing a stern problem which vexed 
him considerably. “This _ restriction, 
however, does not mean as serious a hand- 
icap as some of the trade first thought,” 
commented Harvey Mullins, of the Acme- 
Evans Co. 

This week the combined output of flour 
reported by Indianapolis mills amounted 
to 6,804 bbls, a slight increase compared 
with recent averages. Prices are steady. 

The situation as to feed, hampered b 
rulings, is exactly where it has been all 
fall, and the demand is far in excess of 
the amount the mills are in position to 
offer the trade. Some mills around the 
state indicate that they have been send- 
ing out more flour than they have been 
producing, but October demand is not 
nibbling far into any surplus known to 
exist. 

NOTES 

Fall wheat is reported to be in fine 
condition. 

The corn market is draggy, due to the 
crop movement soon to begin. 

J. M. Pearson. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Detvurs, Mryv., Oct. 21.—Conditions in 
the flour market last week were as slow 
as in previous weeks, but mills differed 
in their reports as to individual business, 
one finding things very dull and the other 
having fair inquiry and sales. They are 
agreed, however, that the dealers and 
public must be pretty well cared for in 
the way of supplies for immediate or 
near-by use. 

Durum flour buyers are showing some 
interest, and moderate sales are being 
booked, though most are for small lots. 

Rye flour is still a slow seller. Limited 
purchases are a made steadily but the 
market drags. The mill does not look 
for any improvement until users are 
forced into the market. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
28,475 bbls flour, or 79 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 30,060, or 83 per cent, the 
previous week, and 20,500, or 57 per cent, 
a year ago. 

Demand for millfeed continues strong, 
with considerable of it unfilled. M 
can barely care for their established trade, 
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and their output is nearly always booked 
ahead. 


NOTES 

Trading in rye and barley futures is 
very slow. Few buyers showed an inter- 
est, and sellers were not in evidence. 

Receipts of wheat and barley in bond 
are arriving in fair volume, and are all 
going to the Great Northern elevator. 

W. A. Anderson, of the North Star 
Grain Co., Winnipeg, has been elected a 
member of the Duluth Board of Trade. 

Eastern interests were reported buyers 
of barley for feeding purposes last week, 
and engaging boat space for delivery at 
Buffalo. 

Corn to the amount of 5,000 bus was 
shipped by rail last week from Great 
Northern elevator S, clearing out the 
stock there. 

Considerable wheat was shipped to Ca- 
nadian ports last week, destined for ex- 
port. By routing it the Canadian way, 
pressure on the houses at Buffalo was re- 
lieved to that extent. 

The Duluth Board of Trade responded 
handsomely to the appeal for help for 
fire sufferers. It voted $10,000, as an or- 
ganization, to the fund, and members and 
employees in the building raised $86,- 
255.50, making a contribution of $46,- 
255.50. 

Flaxseed crushers in the East are tak- 
ing delivery of the seed in a moderate 
way. As a result, local stocks are kept 
for accumulating and the total now held 
in houses is not important. This fact 
tends to firm the cash and close future 
price position. 

The buying by the Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation is holding up the 
market for cash rye, the price offered be-. 
ing $1.61 for No. 2. Other buyers are 
forced to pay the same, to get supplies. 
The bulk of arrivals bring the top figures. 
A few cars of No. 3 sold at 2c under 
No, 2. 

All of the houses are now open and en- 
gaged in handling the flow of grain to 
the East. Owing to the short crop last 
year some of the elevators found it un- 
profitable to operate, so closed down for 
want of business to handle. They have 
all they can handle now, and are hard put 
to keep up with the movement. 

The volume of flour arriving from in- 
terior points for shipment east by boat 
is enlarging. Under government opera- 
tion of railroads, dispatch has been ac- 
celerated by consolidating railroad stor- 
age. Long trips to warehouses located at 
remote points on the harbor front have 
been eliminated by using those more ad- 
vantageously situated. 

The effect of the embargo order and 
the interruption of traffic by the forest 
fires was seen in a much lighter volume of 
receipts of grain. The grain control com- 
mittee in the middle of the week ad- 
vanced the number of cars of wheat that 
railroads might permit to come forward 
from 400 to 800, and the movement should 
resume larger proportions very soon. 

The terrible calamity that befell north- 
eastern Minnesota through the forest fire 
of a week ago called forth the strenuous 
efforts of all Duluth people last week, and 
many of the Board of Trade members, 
through membership in the Home Guard, 
were in uniform most of the week, work- 
ing in the early part of the day in their 
business and then going on duty in the 
afternoon and far into the night. 

Heavy shipments of grain were made 
by vessel Saturday and Sunday. Load- 
ings not reported by elevators as shipped 
from their stocks equaleu about 3,000,000 
bus, of which 2,750,000 were wheat. Few 
boats were under elevator spouts today, 
but a number are expected in a day or 
two. A falling off in seeanees, with -ship- 
ping progressing steadily, has brought a 
aecline in stocks, but the houses are still 
carrying heavy accumulations. 

F. G. Carson. 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Jan. 1, 1918, to Oct. 12, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 
utput—, --Exports— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 











Minneapolis ... 9,795 12,785 570 839 
Duluth .....+++ 599 772 eee 10 
Outside mills .. 6,160 7,935 197 81 

Totals .....- 16,554 21,492 767 930 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 23,190, or 49 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 21,505, or 45 per cent, last 
week, 43,283, or 92 per cent, a year ago, 
29,120, or 71 per cent, two years ago, 18,- 
748, or 46 per cent, three years ago, and 
25,050, or 61 per cent, four years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 29,945, or 52 per cent of capacity, 
against 34,970, or 61 per cent, last week, 
48,966, or 85 per cent, a year ago, 65,336, 
or 114 per cent, two years ago, and 22,- 
526, or 44 per cent, three years ago. 

Mill operations in the Pacific Northwest 
have been quite substantially less since 
July 1 last, than during the same period 
a year ago, although the mills began to 
grind several weeks earlier on account 
of early harvest. It was stated by John 
D. Shanahan, of the Grain Corporation, 
at Spokane this week, that present figures 
indicate mill production for the Pacific 
Northwest will run larger than a year 
ago. This has certainly not been the case 
so far this year, and with the mills de- 
prived of all markets excepting local ones 
and government buying, it is difficult to 
see where the mill production can increase 
for the balance of the crop year. 

It has also been stated by Grain Cor- 
poration officials that the mills of the 
Pacific Northwest have ground propor- 
tionally more on the crop so far than 
mills of other sections of the United 
States. This is just the opposite of the 
facts. For the first 14 weeks of this crop 
year the mills of Seattle, Portland and 
Tacoma ground only 37 per cent of ca- 
pacity, whereas during the same period 
the mills at all principal milling centers 
of the United States averaged 57 per cent 
of capacity. As the output of Pacific 
Coast mills is included in the above totals, 
the actual difference between the per- 
centage of output on the Pacific Coast 
and in the country as a whole is even 
somewhat larger than appears from the 
foregoing. 

The Grain Corporation has asked for 
tenders for flour for November delivery, 
shipment from north Pacific Coast ports, 
for hard Pacific Coast and soft Pacific 
Coast straights, and also for a new grade, 
designated “blended” flour, to be made 
from 50 per cent hard and 50 per cent 
soft Pacific Coast wheat. Buying, it is 
understood, will be on a competitive price 
basis; that is, no premium will be paid 
for blue-stem or other premium wheat 
flour. 

Both hard and soft wheat flour mar- 
kets are pretty badly shot to pieces by 
low offerings of flour. Soft wheat flour 
has been offered here this week as low as 
$10 bbl, sacked, which is 45c under the 
fair price basis. Montana mills have 
again reduced quotations, and are offering 
carloads f.o.b. track here, basis 98-Ib cot- 
ton sacks, at $10.30 bbl. The actual range 
is $10.30@10.60, with most mills offering 
at around $10.40. Dakota flour, which 
is arriving freely, sold at $10.70@11, same 
basis. No new business is being worked 
in Kansas flour, which is relatively too 
high at $11.10 bbl. There are a few cars 
of Kansas flour still in transit, however. 

The advance of 13c per bbl reported 
on the fair price flour schedule is said by 
Food Administration officials to apply 
only in western territory, where its pur- 
— is to permit mills to take care of 

usiness done on a non-transit basis. 

Substitutes are again lower, eastern 
barley flour being quoted at $4.15, and 
white corn flour $4.75@5, per 100 lbs, 


The demand for feed remains insa- 
tiable, with no relief in sight. 

The Food Administration has ruled that 
only feed made from wheat grading soft 
under federal grain standards | be 
sold on the soft winter wheat basis 
at $2 in advance over other wheat feeds. 
Neither soft spring wheat millfeed, 
blue-stem, bart, Marquis, nor hard red 
wheat feeds can be sold at the advance. 


GOVERNMENT BUYING 


J. D. Shanahan, special representative 
of the New York office of the United 
States Grain Corporation, was in Seattle, 
Spokane and Portland this week, and at 
Seattle attended meetings of the grain 
trade and millers. 

The situation in which grain dealers 
operating in sections of the Pacific North- 
west where blue-stem and other so-called 
Pacific hard wheats are grown, and the 
position in which growers and millers in 
those sections have been placed by the 
policy adopted by the Grain Corporation 
in refusing to pay a premium for flour 
ground from such wheats, were laid be- 
fore Mr. Shanahan, and he was requested 
to recommend to the Grain Corporation 
that a change be made in Grain Corpora- 
tion flour-buying which would relieve the 
present disastrous condition in those sec- 
tions arising from the present policy. 

It was pointed out to Mr. Shanahan 
that while Pacific Coast blue-stem and 
certain other wheats are technically 
graded as hard wheats under the federal 
grain standards act, such wheats are in 
fact soft wheats, although sold at a pre- 
mium, under federal regulations, over 
club wheat of 4c bu for No. 1 grade, and 
that flour made from such wheat cannot 
be marketed at the same price as club 
wheat flours. 

As a result of the refusal of the Grain 
Corporation to buy blue-stem wheat flour 
at any advance over club wheat flour, the 
mills in blue-stem sections were unable to 
operate, which in turn made it impossible 
for growers to sell wheat, and with the 
further result that the present acute 
shortage of millfeed was further in- 
creased. 

Mr. Shanahan admitted that there 
should be some relief, and agreed to pre- 
sent the situation at once at headquar- 
ters of the Grain Corporation. 


MILLERS GATHER 


A meeting of the North Pacific Millers’ 
Association was held at Seattle, Oct. 16. 

The secretary’s records showed that, 
though the association has been in exist- 
ence only six months, it has a member- 
ship of 62 mills, representing a daily flour 
capacity of nearly 50,000 bbls, or about 
85 per cent of the capacity of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho mills. 

Most of the meeting was taken up in 
hearing the report of J. W. Ganong, gen- 
eral manager of The Portland (Oregon) 
Flouring Mills Co., and north Pacific 
Coast member of the advisory committee 
of the Milling Section, United States Food 
Administration, Cereal Division, as to 
the Chicago meeting of the Advisory Com- 
mittee with Fred J. Lingham on Oct. 
1 and 2. 

It was voted that the association join 
the Millers’ National Federation. 


NOTES 


Flour receipts at Seattle since Oct. 1, 
50 cars. 

T. J. Edwards, secretary Ravalli Cereai 
& Flour Mill Co., Missoula, Mont., is in 
Seattle, returning from San Francisco. 


The Palouse (Wash.) Milling Co. will 
complete installation of auxiliary power 
shortly, and begin grinding by Nov. 1. 
The mill has done no grinding so far this 
crop year. 

The ground is in good condition for 
fall seeding in most sections of the Pacific 


Northwest, and winter wheat seeding is 
advancing rapidly under mild weather 
conditions. 

Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, $51.50 
ton; No. 2 white feed oats, $59; 40-lb 
barley, $50,—all sacked; 38-lb white 
clipped eastern oats, bulk, $50; No. 2 yel- 
low eastern corn, bulk, $55@56. 

Elevators and grain warehouses at port 
terminals are crowded to capacity with 
wheat. Interior elevators and warehouses 
are also full, and farm deliveries have 
practically ceased. No relief is in sight 
until the mills reduce wheat stocks by 
grinding for government flour purchases. 





OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, Oct. 19.—The flour 

output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,500 
bbls, was 22,533, or 55 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 24,961, or 61 per cent, last 
week, and 28,634, or 86 per cent, a year 
ago. 
The flour market rules steady, with a 
moderate trade for local account. Mill- 
feed of all kinds continues very scarce. 
Millers were hoping that a way might be 
found for raising millfeed prices about 
$5 ton, but according to advices received 
from the Food Administration, no ad- 
vance in prices is contemplated in the 
immediate future. 

There has been no improvement in the 
export flour situation, but favorable news 
is looked for soon. While the govern- 
ment has made no call for November ship- 
ments, it is understood several more 
steamers will be available than in the cur- 
rent month. Of the export flour offers 
submitted in October, not over 35 per cent 
were accepted, 


MILLFEED AND FLOUR PROBLEMS 


In further correspondence upon the 
scarcity of millfeed in the Pacific North- 
west, President Barnes, of the Grain Cor- 
poration, has notified United States Sen- 
ator McNary that the trouble lies with 
the wheat growers and dairymen, the 
farmers having insisted upon wheat prices 
and freight rates that deprive the mill- 
ers of a large part of their former mar- 
ket, and the dairymen insisting upon hav- 
ing millfeed, as it is cheaper than other 
available feeds. Mr. Barnes says Cali- 
fornia dealers report that northwestern 
markets do not take barley as heretofore, 
and it is turned back on the local mar- 
ket, which is oversupplied. 

Northwestern millers have informed 
Senator McNary that government orders 
for cantonment flour do not help the 
situation in the least, for the mills have 
a capacity of 60,000 bbls a day, while 
the camps and cantonments in this sec- 
tion take but 450 bbls, or one day’s out- 
put of the smallest mills. . 

- 7 


There was to have been a public hearing 
held in Portland during the coming week 
to discuss the proposed federal oats stand- 
ards, but it is a question whether it can 
be held, owing to the health bureau’s ban 
on all public gatherings while the influ- 
enza epidemic is prevalent. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., Oct. 19.—Mills 
from all sections of the country are comb- 
ing this market for orders, and the con- 
tinually changing prices are tending to 
produce considerable confusion and uncer- 
tainty in the minds of jobbers and bak- 
ers who had looked for a steady market 
under the government fixed price basis. 
Stocks of flour are generally ample for 
the present; in fact, with heavier deliy- 
eries this week, considerable found its 
way into the warehouses. 

Substitutes are now quite plentiful. 
Barley flour is mostly in demand, seeming 
to best suit the needs of the bakers. The 
price is also materially under other sub- 
stitutes. The new rice crop is being har- 
vested and, with a few days of clear 
weather, offerings should equal all de- 
mands, 

Mill prices on flour and substitutes fol- 
low: 100 per cent soft wheat flour, $10.75 
@10.85 bbl; Montana flour, $10.85@ 
10.93; Kansas flour, $11@11.20; barley 
flour, $9@11; white corn flour, $10.75@ 
11; rice flour, $15.50@16,—98’s, cotton. 

There is no change in the millfeed mar- 
ket, and an entire lack of offerings from 
outside sources, while local mills are un- 
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able to care for more than 10 per cent of 
the demands being made upon them. 


FLOUR MAN DIES SUDDENLY 
Charles A. Black, widely known and 
highly esteemed by the flour and. bakery 
trade in central California, died sudden- 
ly on Oct. 16, while on a hunting trip. Mr. 
Black was born in Illinois in 1865, and 
gained a practical knowledge of the mill- 
ing business early in life, being associated 
with a number of Kansas mills. 

Coming to California in 1904, he en- 
tered the employ of the Sperry Flour Co. 
as mill manager, in which capacity he re- 
mained until a few years a Since leav- 
ing the Sperry company he represented 
a number of leading flour jobbers in San 


Francisco. 
: H. H. Coox. 





FOOD PROBLEMS PERSIST 


Emergency Rati for Belgi Fresh De- 
mands on World’s Food Supply Predicted 
by Hoover When Peace Comes 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 19.—Food Ad- 
ministrator Hoover has announced that 
the Belgian Relief Commission has ar- 
ranged with the British quartermaster- 
general for the distribution of 20,000,000 
emergency rations to the rescued civil 
population of Belgium from the stores of 
the British army. The British govern- 
ment will be reimbursed by the commis- 
sion. This step is but one of a compre- 
hensive programme now being worked out 
by the Food Administrator to handle the 
food problem presented by the return of 
large numbers of civilians from the evac- 
uated areas of northern France and Bel- 
gium. 

Officials declare that, paradoxical as it 
may scem, it is a fact that allied victories 
and the eventual victorious peace will 
temporarily place increased food burdens 
on the United States. This will make it 
necessary, it is stated, for the United 
States to continue its conservation pro- 
gramme and its food control regulations 
for at least a year after the defeat of 
Germany is accomplished. Unless this is 
done, it is pointed out, this country would 
be drained of its food by the tremendous 
pressure for improved rations coming not 
only from allied countries but also from 
the central powers. 

It is estimated that there will be a de- 
mand for an increase of about 450,000,000 





. bus of wheat for export over the present 


export programme, as soon as hostilities 
cease. This demand will be met in part 
through the reserve stocks of Australia 
and the Argentine, but, it is calculated, 
there will be a shortage of about 200,- 
000,000 bus after Europe has received all 
the American wheat which can be safely 
exported, plus the Australian and Argen- 
tine stocks. Rigid control of American 
exportations will be, therefore, essential, 
it is pointed out, to prevent the burden 
of this shortage falling suddenly and 
wholly on this country. 

The beef situation is even more acute 
in Europe than the wheat and cereal con- 
dition. This is particularly true of the 
central powers, where two meatless weeks 
per month have been the vogue for some 
time. 

The world food situation, officials of 
the Food Administration declare, is bad. 
This general statement, however, com- 
prehends conditions in the central powers 
which, it is pointed out, must be consid- 
ered as soon as the military break comes 
and Germany sues for an honest peace. 
Conditions in the allied countries are prob- 
ably better than they were last winter. 

By next May, with the harvesting of 
the winter wheat crop, the United States 
will be in a position to aid Europe with- 
out endangering her own food needs. 
Should peace come during the winter, it 
is said, the problems of European food 
supply will present perhaps largest 
difficulties which Food Administrator 
Hoover has yet encountered. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipt+ 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneap lis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mpls—, —Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 


Oct. 16 .... 607 416 6556 151 900 1,046 
Oct. 17 .... 608 430 506 156 945 948 
Oct. 18 .... 924 382 432 96 823 599 


Oct. 19 .... 962 428 272 124 871 946 
Oct. 21 ....1,828 700 621 155 959 1,046 
Oct. 22.... 679 249 911 278 1,219 98! 


Totals ..5,093 2,550 3,298 960 6,717 5,572 
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The flour market is quiet. Domestic 
buyers have plenty of Ontario winter 
wheat flour on hand and, until their stocks 
are disposed of, will not buy further sup- 
plies. Manitoba spring wheat flour is in 
demand for export, but western wheat is 
not plentiful in Ontario. 

The standard price for 74 per cent ex- 
traction new-crop spring wheat flour is 
$11.50 bbl, in 98-lb bags, f.o.b. Ontario 
points, 30-day terms, or $11.40 for cash; 
old-crop 76 per cent, $11.35. New-crop 
Ontario soft winter wheat flour, in second- 
hand jute bags, $10.55 bbl, Toronto; new- 
crop Ontario spring wheat flour, $10.40, in 
bags, Toronto. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is buying 
80 per cent Manitobas for army use in 
limited quantities at $10.75@10.80 bbl, in 
80-lb bags, f.o.b. seaboard, October de- 
livery. 





MILLFEED 

There is no slackening in demand for 
bran and shorts, and millers are unable 
to supply the requirements of their trade. 
The approved price for bran is $37 ton, 
and shorts $42, in bags, car or mixed-car 
lots, delivered Ontario points. 

WHEAT 

There is a fair amount of Ontario win- 
ter wheat being offered at milling points 
throughout the country. Millers, how- 
ever, are not buying wheat to the same 
extent that they were a few weeks ago, 
owing to the congestion in’ the winter 
wheat flour market. 

Ontario winter wheat is selling at $2.31 
bu for No. 2 soft winter, basis in store, 
Montreal; No. 3, $2.27; No. 2 spring, 
$2.26; No. 3 spring, $2.22,—for carload 
lots, and 5¢ bu lower for less than car- 
load lots. 

There is not much western spring wheat 
coming to Ontario points. Millers are dis- 


appointed over the scarcity of this grain, ° 


as Manitoba spring wheat flour is in de- 
mand for export. The standard price for 
No. | northern, track, Bay ports, is $2.36 
bu, including supervisors’ tax. 


CEREALS 
Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
continues good, and millers are able to 


sell their output without difficulty, Rolled 
oats, in 90-lb bags, delivered, $4.90@5; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. Corn flour, white $10.20 bbl, 
yellow $9.20; barley flour, $9.40,—in bags, 
delivered Ontario points, for car lots, and 
f.o.). the mill for less than car lots, sub- 
ject to cash discount of 10c bbl. 


COARSE GRAINS 


I cmand for Ontario oats is good, but 
offer ings at country points are compara- 
tively light. There is a better request for 


Ontario barley, and prices remain steady 
at last week’s quotations. There is little 
or no movement in rye at present. On- 


tario oats are selling at 76@80c bu, car 
lots at shipping points; barley, $1@1.05 


bu, car lots, country points. 
NOTES 
It has been decided that millers as well 
as grain dealers in eastern Canada must 


take out a license from the Board of 
Grain Commissioners at Fort William. 


W. A. Matheson, general manager of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Con Ltd., 
Winnipeg, was elected a director of’ the 
Sterling Bank of Canada at a meeting of 
directors held in Toronto on Oct. 16. 





One solution offered for the reduction 
of the subsidy the British government is 





paying bakers in order to place a 4-lb 
loaf of bread in the hands of the public 
for 9d, is the production of a “luxury” 
loaf to sell at, say 1s 6d per 4-lb loaf, the 
profits to go to the government. 


MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., Oct. 19.—There are 
no new developments in the market for 
spring wheat flour. Orders have been 
coming forward freely from both local 
and country buyers for straight carloads 
and broken lots. Sales of car lots of gov- 
ernment standard grade were made at 
$11.50 bbl, in bags, ex-track, and to city 
bakers at $11.65, delivered, while small 
quantities to grocers and city bakers sold 
at $11.75, delivered, all less 10c bbl for 
spot cash. 

Demand for winter wheat flour is 
steady, with sales of broken lots at $11.60 
bbl in new cotton bags, and at $11.30 in 
second-hand jute bags, ex-store. 

With reference to substitutes a new or- 
der was passed by the Canada food board 
this week which practically holds millers 
and wholesale jobbers responsible for bak- 
ers and jobbers purchasing the percentage 
of same when buying wheat flour or to see 
that they have sufficient stock on hand. 
Owing to the much lower prices ruling for 
new-crop rye, this grade of flour is being 
offered at considerably less money. Sales 
of straight carloads to millers and job- 
bers were made at $10.50@10.70 bbl, in 
bags, ex-track. There has been no change 
in the wholesale jobbing price, which re- 
mains at $12 bbl, in bags, delivered. 

Oat flour is weaker, and prices have 
declined 30c bbl with sales of broken lots 
at $11.70. Barley flour is unchanged at 
$10, white corn flour at $10.20, mixed 
corn flour at $9.20, and graham flour at 
$11.30@11.50. There has been a good de- 
mand from millers and jobbers for white 
corn, rye and barley flours, and sales 
of 35 to 40 cars were made. 

A firm feeling prevails for millfeed, 
and the output of the mills here is kept 
closely sold up. Bran is selling at $37.25 
ton, and shorts at $42.25, including bags, 
in car lots, ex-track, and bran at $39.25 
and shorts at $44.25, ex-warehouse, includ- 
ing cartage, less 25c ton for spot cash; 
pure grain moullie, $68@70; feed corn 
meal, $66; barley feed, $62@63; mixed 
moullie, $55,—including bags, delivered to 
the trade. 

There are no new developments in the 
market for rolled oats, prices being 
steady, with a fair trade passing in broken 
lots of standard grades at $5.20@5.30 
per bag of 90 lbs, and golden corn meal 
at $5.50@5.75, delivered to the trade. 

A feature of the grain trade is the 
steady demand from millers for Manitoba 
wheat, and sales of some round lots of 
No. 1 northern were made at $2.34 bu, 
Bay ports. 

here is a good demand from local 

buyers for Canadian western oats, and 

sales of fully 150 cars of extra No. 1 feed 

were made for future shipment from Fort 
William at 90@901,c bu, ex-track here. 
Tuomas S. Bark. 








WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwnirec, Man., Oct. 19.—The domes- 
tic demand for regulation flour is excel- 
lent. .At the present time, the matter of 
chief interest in the flour trade is the 
new order of the Canada food board, is- 
sued this week and effective immediately, 
regulating the sale, by millers and dealers, 
of substitutes with flour. While millers 
are anxious to comply with the order, they 
all express the opinion that the scarcity 
of substitutes in western Canada is going 
to. render this difficult. 

The order provides that no miller shall 
“sell wheat flour to any person who does 
not, at the same time, purchase from him 
substitutes in the proportion of one pound 





of substitutes to every four pounds of 
wheat flour.” The substitutes called for 
are barley, rye, oat and corn flour. Mill- 
ers in this part of the country have for 
some time had difficulty in obtaining these 
products in sufficient quantities to meet 
the demand. At present they are in some 
cases being imported from United States 
points, while corn is also being shipped 
from eastern Canada for distribution 
from western mills. 

Prices for regulation 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour, per barrel, in 
98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are as follows: 








Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $10.85 
PRP OOO Bic ha cecenase¥cevos +. 10.85 
Saskatchewan 10.75 
Alberta 10.65 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.85 
British Columbia, coast territory...... 10.95 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 11.00 
PHINCGS RUPE cso cecdisedccevecsss 11.15 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 
10c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 30c over. Covers 
for 98’s, 49’s, or 24's, 60c bbl extra, 


RYE FLOUR 


Pure white rye flour of local manufac- 
ture is being offered in the Winnipeg 
market at $10 bbl; straight grade, $9.30; 
dark grade, $8,—jobbing terms. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for millfeed is unabated, 
and mills have only sufficient bran and 
shorts to take care of a small portion of 
their orders. The same conditions exist 
in practically the whole of western Can- 
ada. 

WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Deliveries of wheat at Winnipeg show 
but little increase over those of last week. 
The strike of terminal elevator employees 
at lake ports is delaying the unloading of 
wheat to some extent, and the bulk of 
that now passing through this city is being 
taken up by millers and government buy- 
ers. Trading in other grains is slow. 

The fixed prices of wheat at Winnipeg 
are $2.241, bu for No. 1 Manitoba north- 
ern, $2.214% for No. 2 Manitoba northern 
and $2.17, for No. 3 Manitoba northern. 
Wheat bought at these prices is subject 
to a tax of 3c bu, for use in equalizing 
carrying charges and administration ex- 
penses. 

Prices for other grains: No, 2 Canadian 
western oats, 8214c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, 9914,c; No. 1 northwestern 
flaxseed, $3.21; No. 2 Canadian western 
rye, $1.55,—in store, Fort William. 


WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


Daily inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, 
by cars, for the week ending Oct. 16, with 
comparison: 





1917 
Oct. 533 
Oct. 815 
Oct, 938 
Oct. 873 
Oct. 1,268 
Oct. 1,046 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


The demand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
is as great as ever. Western cereal mills 
are, generally speaking, running to ca- 
pacity, but in some instances the lack of 
adequate shipments of milling oats is han- 
dicapping the larger plants. Today lead- 
ing mills are asking for rolled oats $4.60 
@4.80 per 80-lb bag in mixed-car lots, 
f.o.b. point of deliyery; standard oatmeal, 
in 98-Ib bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


® NOTES 


According to a recent report, the farm- 
ers of Saskatchewan have increased their 
wheat acreages by almost 1,000,000 acres 
over last year, as a result of the call for 
more production. 

In order to relieve the situation as re- 
gards substitutes, the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., has arranged to make 









rye flour at its plant at Portage la Prairie, 
Man., for a short period, after which it 
will probably have a week’s run on barley 
flour. 

In the districts of Manitoba where crops 
were most advanced, threshing is now 
over, while it is nearing completion in the 
southern parts of the province. Fall plow- 
ing is in full swing at many points, but 
in some districts the extreme dryness of 
the soil is preventing much of this being 
done. 

The Board of Grain Supervisors for 
Canada has this week ordered that no 
grain shall be shipped from Fort William 
or Port Arthur by vessel or car without 
a permit from the board, given through 
the Lake Shippers’ Clearance Association. 
The order further provides that all wheat 
in all elevators at Fort William and Port 
Arthur shall be at the disposal of the 
board, and that for the purpose of load- 
ing vessels with the utmost dispatch, all 
wheat at these two ports shall be shipped 
out of elevators on order of the Lake 
Shippers’ Clearance Association, except 
where otherwise agreed to by the board. 
G. Rock. 





Sugar Board to Import Coffee 

Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 19.—Acting 
in co-operation with the Food Adminis- 
tration, the War Trade Board announces 
that on and after Oct. 14 no licenses for 
the importation of coffee into the United 
States will be issued, except to the Sugar 
Equalization Board. This organization 
will hereafter import or direct the im- 
portation of all coffee coming into the 
United States. Such action is taken in 
order to better adjust coffee imports with 
shipping conditions, to bring about an 
equitable distribution to the trade and to 
insure the supplies necessary for home 
consumption. 

The plan for the allotment and distri- 
bution of all coffee imported is now being 
formulated, and the Coffee Advisory 
Committee has been called to Washington 
for consultation. The plan arrived at will 
be announced as soon as possible. Out- 
standing licenses have been revoked as 
to ocean shipment after Oct. 18. 

The extent to which the American pub- 
lic can assist in the transportation of our 
army to France may be realized when we 
consider that the customary imports of 
coffee into the United States per annum 
exceed 500,000 tons. Rationing the peo- 
ple is not contemplated, however, the 
Food Administration preferring to de- 
pend upon voluntary action to reduce 
consumption by careful avoidance of 
waste and over-indulgence, and by care- 
ful preparation of coffee for the table. 

Ricwarp B. Wartrovs. 





Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, Oct. 21.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 

- Oct, 20 Oct. 21 

Destination— Oct. 19 Oct. 12 1917 1916 
London ........ as ih 5 20 


Liverpool ...... 25 1 40 15 
Glasgow ....... 5 ve 13 57 
EAMRD sccsccrscs ue ee < 8 
aor 0 oe 10 . 
Re a's 17 9 
Manchester .... .. e¢ 10 o® 
Dundee ........ os 26 
Genoa ........+. ee 19 os oe 
BPTAMCS os cccees 40 oe 49 1 
Rotterdam ..... os e% ee 5 
Bergen ........ 1 oa oe oo 
Copenhagen ... .. ee es 1 
Christiania .... .. 8 a a 
Norway, Sweden... os & 22 
Greece ......... ay bs o% 2 
CURDS cccsccsses wd “e 6 5 
ps eerie a Se de 1 
San Domingo .. .. e° <e 1 
Other W. I.’s... .. ee ee 49 
Cen. America .. .. o. ee 40 
Brasil ..2...... as és e% 3 
Other 8. A. .... .«. aa we 11 
Others ........+. es es 5 13 
Totals ....... 71 45 141 284 
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September is now well on its way, and 
we can form some idea of how our bread- 
making crops, wheat, barley and oats, are 
likely to turn out. Throughout England 
and Wales the wheat is practically cut. 
Partly for lack of labor, and for other 
reasons, farmers have not yet got through 
much threshing. 

The general impression is that we shall 
have a crop of 96,000,000 bus of wheat, 
-with a large crop of oats and a fair 
amount of barley. As the proportion of 
admixture of other cereals than wheat 
will hardly be allowed to drop below 20 
per cent as long as the war lasts, we prob- 
ably shall not have to make nearly such 
heavy drafts on our American friends as 
in the past season. 

Anyway, it is believed here that the 
bulk of the American breadstuff exports 
will continue to reach us in the shape of 
flour, which makes less demand on ton- 
nage than raw grain. As half, if not 
more, of America’s troops are still be- 
ing brought over in British vessels, this 
tonnage question is very urgent. 

While we cannot expect much or any 
relaxation of the admixture regulations, 
we are hoping that when the controller is 
fixed as to our cereal resources he will 
shorten the present extraction of wheaten 
flour. If he would come back to 80, or 
even 81, per cent, that would be a great 
boon. As things are, our supply of mill- 
feed is terribly short, while country flour 
is a sorry sight to those who can recall 
the bright and sweet country. flours of 
even two years ago. 

The weekly allocation of white flour 
continues from week to week on recent 
lines, the distributors getting about three- 
fourths of the July ration, which was 
the highest we have had yet. There is 
a keen demand for this flour, but the 
authorities rightly insist on its being 
scattered as widely as possible. 

Japanese and Chinese flours are now 
less in evidence, but bakers say they 
could use more Canadian exports, or Min- 
nesota fancy clears, or any American long 
patents. There is some Australian pat- 
ent flour about, but it has not the strength 
bakers want. Millers are allowed to put 
20 per cent of white flour, allocated by 
the commission, into their sacks of G. R. 
Bakers can now buy imported white flour 
at 51s 3d from the jobbers, less 6d dis- 
count for cash in seven days, plus freight 
charges, but the nominal price remains 
at 51s 9d. 

OATMEAL 


It is not expected that much new oat- 
meal will be on the market before Oct. 
15, and it is probable that the controller 
will have to raise the price to the retail 
buyer. The little Midlothian available 
here is worth £35@£35 10s per ton, while 
Aberdeen is run out. There is a little 
American medium and fine oatmeal at 
£32. Midlothian rolled oats are scarce 
and strong at £35 10s per ton, and Amer- 
ican at £33, 

MILLFEED 


The new control regulations in regard 
to the delivery of millfeed only against 
priority certificates are not working 
smoothly, to put it mildly. Both millers 
and farmers declare that the conditions 
are pes mcr and are trying to get 
the ministry of food to modify them. 





Meantime the maximum price for either 
middlings or bran is £13 per ton ex-mill. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


The demand for money has not been 
particularly active this week. Govern- 
ment disbursements have kept the mar- 
ket sufficiently supplied with funds with- 
out any superabundance, and rates have 
mostly been firm and around 3 per cent 
for short loans. For seven-day loans, 
S@3¥, per cent is asked. 

Business in discounts is very limited. 
In ordinary discounts there is practi- 
cally nothing doing, and the demand for 
treasury bills is also very small. Three 
months’ bank bills are quoted at 3 7-16@ 
3Y, per cent, four and six months’ at 34% 
@3 9-16, and trade bills at 4@4%. The 
bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 


W. C. EDGAR ON PROPAGANDA TOUR 


William C, Edgar, editor of The North- 
western Miller, returned to London last 
week after making an extended tour of 
some of the leading commercial centers 
of England and Scotland. 

He was asked by the British Ministry 
of Information to visit certain cities to 
meet prominent citizens, newspaper ed- 
itors and officials of trade organizations 
and tell them about the resources of the 
West and the spirit that exists among the 
people in that part of the United States 
as to the war. 

At each city visited Mr. Edgar delivered 
an address, the subject of which was the 
“War Spirit of the West,” and the in- 
formation he conveyed was both enlight- 
ening and interesting to his hearers, to 
whom much of what he had to tell them 
was entirely new. 

It is difficult for an American to re-, 
alize how very little a certain class of 
people in England understands about the 
resources of America, especially those of 
the West, and Mr. Edgar on his mission 
has done much toward educating a very 
large number as to the share the Ameri- 
can West is capable of and has already 
accomplished toward winning the war. 

At the various meetings held, Mr. Ed- 
gar made an address lasting from an hour 
to an hour and a quarter, and through- 
out that time he held the attention of his 
hearers, who showed the greatest interest 
in what he had to say. He gave a geo- 
graphical description of the states of 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and 
Montana, quoting comparative figures as 
to their area in comparison with Unit- 
ed Kingdom, France and the German Em- 
pire. 

He dwelt at length on the attitude of 
the people in those states toward the war, 
showing how intensely the enthusiasm had 
grown since the beginning of the war to 
the present time. He described the meth- 
od in which the selective draft system 
had been put into effect, and gave figures 
showing what a large proportion of the 
young men of Scandinavian descent had 
joined the navy and were being trained 
through the Dunwoody Institute at Min- 
neapolis. 

Mr. Edgar also spoke at length about 
the financial resources of the states of 
the West, quoted figures showing how 
heavily over-subscribed the government 
allotments to the various Liberty Loans 
had been, and predicted that when the 
next loan was put into effect the allot- 
ments would be still further over-sub- 
scribed. 

That which especially interested his 
hearers was the way in which Mr. Edgar 
described the attitude of the population 
who are of German descent, or even of 
German birth. As far as this class of 
people was concerned, he said there were 
now only two classes of so-called German 
Americans—those who were in the war 
and those who were in jail or interned. 


He gave instances.of how sons of Ger- 
mans had. flocked to the colors and were 
now making excellent soldiers. 

He also paid a warm tribute to the at- 
titude of the Scandinavian population in 
connection with the war, and explained 
how the old Viking spirit which had been 
bequeathed them by their ancestors drew 
them to the sea, although the majority 
of them had never seen the ocean. 

In the course of his address he quoted 
statistics giving estimates of the various 
cereal crops that are being harvested this 
season, not only from the Northwest but 
from the whole of the United States and 
Canada. He assured his hearers that he 
could confirm what Mr. Hoover had said 
while in London, namely, that the food 
problem of feeding the allies for the 
coming year had been solved. He also 
gave some very interesting figures re- 
garding the mineral wealth of the north- 
western states, showing that approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the total produc- 
tion of iron ore came from the state of 
Minnesota. 

In conclusion Mr. Edgar gave a graphic 
description of the war spirit of the en- 

tire West, showing that complete unity 
existed among the ple, who were de- 
termined that, now they had entered the 
war, they would not stop until they had 
obtained a complete victory, ending in a 
peace that would be dictated by the allies, 
resulting in the smashing of Prussian 
militarism for good and all. 

As already stated, Mr. Edgar made this 
tour in behalf of the British Ministry of 
Information, and he carried with him let- 
ters of introduction to the lord mayors 
and lord provosts of the cities he visited. 
The ministry notified the various lord 
mayors and lord provosts of Mr. Edgar’s 
coming, and asked them to call together 
the proper class of people to hear his 
message from the West. 

The first city visited was Birmingham, 
which is, as is well known, a large and 
important industrial center. Owing to 
the lateness of his arrival and having to 
leave early the next morning for Man- 
chester, Mr. Edgar was unable to ad- 
dress a meeting in Birmingham, but had 
an extended interview with the editor of 
the Birmingham Post, with whom he 
thoroughly discussed his subject. 

At Manchester a very successful meet- 
ing was held at the Midland Hotel. W. 
C. Bacon, chairman of the Manchester 
Ship Canal Co., acted as chairman, and 
was supported by Mr. Needham, the 
member of parliament for one of the 
Manchester districts. F. A. Eyre, secre- 
tary of the Manchester Ship Canal Co., 
took an active part in a:ranging for the 
meeting. Among others present were Mr. 
Bentham, representing the well-known 
mill engineering firm of Simon & Co., Mr. 
Felton, a director of the Ellerman Line, 
Mr. Scott, editor and manager of the 
Manchester Guardian, and representa- 
tives of other Manchester papers. 

The next city visited was Liverpool. 
This being a flour-importing market, those 
connected with the foreign flour trade 
were glad to have an opportunity of meet- 
ing Mr. Edgar. A well-attended meet- 
ing, arranged by the lord mayor, assisted 
by J. Marshall Reid, of Keid & Glasgow, 
was held in the handsome board room of 
the Liverpool Corn Exchange. 

W. E.B aw, Chairman of the Liver- 
pool Corn Trade Association, presided, 
and at the conclusion of Mr. Edgar’s ad- 
dress stated how greatly interested he 
bad been in learning what Mr. Edgar’s 
part of the United States had already ac- 
complished. He said he was sure that 
all present were under a great debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Edgar for having come 
to Liverpool in order to give his 
from the West, and he took pleasure 
moving a hearty vote of thanks. This 


"was seconded by J. Marshall Reid, who 


also spoke in a most appreciative way re- 
garding the subject of Mr. Edgar’s ad- 
dress. 

Colonel H. B. Tasker, of the Wheat 
Export Co., New York, who had recently 
arrived in Liverpool from New York, 
was present, and it was hoped that he 
would have been able to address the meet- 
ing as to conditions in the United States, 
but owing to an unfortunate mistake be- 
ing made about the hour at which Mr. 
Edgar had to leave, the meeting was 
brought to a close without those present 
hearing Colonel Tasker. 

Among others present at the meeting 
were Mr. Moore, president of the Liver- 
pool Chamber of Commerce; Mr. Litch- 
field, a director of the Cunard Line; 
Louis Phillips, of Pillman & Phillips, 
Liverpool; A. R. Preston, of R. Hunter 
Craig & Co., Ltd., Liverpool; H. R. Rath- 
bone, of Rathbone Bros. & Co. and Ross 
T. Smyth & Co; also representatives of 
numerous steamship lines and the Liver- 
pool press. : 

Previous to the meeting Mr. Edgar 
was entertained at a luncheon given by 
members of the Liverpool Flour Trade 
Association at the Exchange Station 
Hotel, at which J. M. Reid presided. 

The next city visited was Glasgow. The 
lord provost was absent from the city, 
but his representatives, with the assist- 
ance and co-operation of Andrew Law, 
president of the National Association 
of Flour Importers, had made arrange- 
ments for a meeting in the municipal 
council chambers. A number of prom- 
inent Glasgow citizens were present to 
hear Mr. Edgar. The meeting was pre 
sided over by Baillie Duncan Graham, 
chairman of the local food control com- 
mittee, who was supported by Baillie W. 
F. Russell, convener of the foreign af- 
fairs committee of the Glasgow Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Baillie Duncan Graham, followed b) 
Andrew Law, introduced Mr. Edgar to 
the meeting, mentioning the part he had 
taken in raising a subscription from the 
millers in America to send a shipload of 


‘ flour to Belgium during the early days 


of the war, which was accompanied by 
Mr. Edgar, who went to Belgium in 1915 
to superintend its distribution through 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium, 
which at that time was under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Hoover. The speakers also 
referred to the cargo of flour that Mr. 
Edgar wa’ instrumental in raising among 
the millers of America for distribution 
among the Russian peasants during tle 
famine many years ago. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Edgar’s ai- 
dress, which was listened to with tlic 
greatest interest, Sir Samuel Chishol!, 
Bart, moved a vote of thanks, during 
which he paid a glowing tribute to Mr. 
Edgar for the information he had given 
them regarding the American Northwest. 
This was seconded by Baillie W. F. Rus- 
sell. 

Among others present at the meeting 
were the Hon. Gideon Murray, food com- 
missioner for the west of Scotland; C. 
D. Smith, C. M. G., assistant food com- 
missioner for the west of Scotland; Rob- 
ert Carson, chairman of the Glasgow flour 
trade advisory committee; W. H. Ruther- 
furd, Mr. Alexander, of Mowat Bros. 
and C. F. Creighton, of the Clyde Trust. 

After the meeting Mr. Edgar was en- 
tertained at a luncheon at Western 
Club by the Hon. Gideon Murray. ; 

At Edinburgh a meeting was held in 
the. council chamber, having been 4'- 
ranged by the lord provost, Sir J. Lorne 
McLeod, who presided. A very represct- 
tative body of Edinburgh and Leith busi- 
ness men attended the mee , and were 
pasty interested in what Mr. Edgar 

to say. 
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In moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Ed- 
gar, the lord provost ‘ne. ghey | the t- 
est regret that he not had longer 
notice of Mr. Edgar’s coming, as after 
listening to him he felt that address 
should have been made in a public hall to 
an audience of several thousand, and he 
assured Mr. Edgar that if he would re- 
turn at a later date to Edinburgh he 
would guarantee to have a large audience 
to hear him render a similar address to 
that just given. The vote of thanks was 
.econded by Provost Lindsay, of Leith. 

The meeting was well attended, and 
among those present were Robert Paton, 
city chamberlain; Thomas Wilson, chair- 
man of the flour pegs age eng 
leith; J. Herdman, of J Herdman 
« Sons, Edinburgh, and representatives 
of the Edinourgh and Leith daily papers. 

While in Edinburgh Mr. Edgar was en- 
tertained by the lord provost at dinner, 
ind was also present at a dinner given 
hy the lord provost and council to Samuel 
CGompers, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, who was addressing a 
large meeting in Edinburgh at the time. 

Before returning to London Mr. Ed- 
ear visited the Grand Fleet at the invi- 
tation of the British admiralty, which, as 
can be imagined, was a most interesting 
and inspiring event. 

During Mr.:Edgar’s trip he was ac- 
companied by C. F. G. Raikes, who was 
also accredited by the British Ministry 
of Information, and who was, therefore, 
able to assist in making the necessary ar- 
rangements for Mr. Edgar during his 
tour. There is no doubt that Mr. Edgar 
accomplished a great deal of good, and 
the states of Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, and Montana, are to be congrat- 
ulated on being able to send such a ca- 
pable and efficient representative to tell 
the British people about their resources 
and war spirit. 





SCOTTISH MARKETS, SEPT. 16 


After twice refusing to act as arbitra- 
tors in regard to the price of bread, the 
Glasgow food control committee, at the 
repeated requests of the Ministry of Food, 
has at length taken the matter in hand. 
Having examined the summarized bal- 
ance sheets of the 13 largest Glas 
bakers, a subcommittee satisfied itself 
that the trade has been working at a 
direct loss. It was therefore decided to 
increase the om of bread from today 
by 4d per 4-lb loaf. The cash price for 
bread in Glasgow will now be 914d per 
4-lb loaf, 4%,d per 2-lb loaf, and 214d 
per 1-lb loaf. 

With the price of bread advanced in 
Glasgow, the question has arisen as to 
whether the demand for flour will increase 
or show a falling off, but it is generally 
thought that it will do neither the one 
nor the other, Money is free among the 
working classes, and the increased half- 
penny will be paid cheerfully. Bakers 
of fancy bread never had such a time of 
activity, due to the fact that there is no 
restriction in its sale, while other descri 
tions of food in many cases cannot 
obtained without coupons. 

The price of imported flour remains at 
51s@51s 3d per 280 lbs. Home-milled 
government regulation flour is offered at 
44s 3d. 

New oatmeal is somewhat scarce yet. 
There is still a large quantity of oats ly- 
ing out in the fields, but once they are in 
and threshing is more general, the supply 
will increase, as the bulk of the new oats 
available is to go to the millers. Scotch 
oatmeal is quoted at 81@85s per 280 Ibs. 





IRISH MARKETS, SEPT. 16 


‘here has been an active demand for 
all imported flour released by the govern- 
ment this week. The demand for bread 
has improved, owing to the colder weath- 
er and rain experienced during the last 
weck, and has more than reached normal 
cousumption for this time of the year. 

The home millers also report a brisker 
demand for their products, and some of 
the small country millers, who make wheat 
meal out of the whole berry, are now 
fully equipped and ready for their sea- 
son’s trade, and welcome the concession 
recently made by the ernment that 


they may make wheat and whole meal 
from the pure berry of wheat without in- 
troducing any other mixture of cereals. 

lhe prices of flour are as follows: gov- 
ernment price to distributors for import- 
ed flour, 50s 9d, less 6d per sack discount; 
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to bakers, 51s 3d ex-store, less 6d per 
sack for cash in seven days, or one month 
net. The government ts charging 49s 9d 
net, cash, for imported flour for mixing 
in. " 


OATMEAL 
Owing to the wet weather and conse- 
quent delay in putting new oatmeal on 


the market, prices have stiffened, and as 
high as £35 per ton has been made for 
medium cut, with a strong demand at the 
price. It is feared that a great many 
new oats will be damp and unfit for mill- 
ing for some time. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are in good demand and 
difficult to obtain except in very small 
quantities at the government price of £13 
rer ton ex-mill, plus freight and 35s for 

ags, merchants getting an allowance of 
7s 6d per ton. In cakes the only sales of 
any account are in the cotton variety. 
Some palm cake meal is also being dis- 
tributed by the mills, from cake supplied 
by the government, but the quantities are 
very small. Still it may be a means of in- 
troducing this class of meal to the use of 
farmers, as in the past they have been 
prejudiced against it. 





Victory Flour Not Wanted 

E. P. Sanford, of Boston, who repre- 
sents the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. 
in New England, recently made a trip 
through his territory and has the follow- 
ing to say: 

“The baking trade is better supplied 
with wheat flour and substitutes than at 
any time in the last year and a half. 
Stocks in Boston are exceptionally heavy. 
The natural tendency on part of some 
brokers and millers is, therefore, to begin 
to cut prices. These tactics have not re- 
lieved the situation any, as buyers are 
stocked to the limit that the present food 
regulations allow, and a cut in price does 
not enable them to take in more flour. 

“There is also a tendency on the part 
of some mills to create the impression 
that all 100 per cent flour is the same 
quality. Some buyers are credulous 
enough to believe this statement. Appar- 
ently, mills are letting the price reflect 
the quality of their goods. After flour 
made from low extraction and inferior 
grades of wheat, and sold at prices con- 
siderably under the fair price at the mill 
reaches the bakeshop, the buyer is sur- 
prised at the wide range of quality that 
can be produced under the 100 per cent 
ruling. 

“The purchasing agent of one of the 
largest baking companies in New England 
states that, in the several plants of his 
company in the month of September, it 
took 391 more barrels of flour to produce 
the same volume of bread than it did in 
the month of August. In the month of 
August, his flour purchases averaged 
about $11.40 per bbl, jute, f.o.b. Boston 
rate points. Tn the month of September 
this average had dropped to $10.88, but 
the resulting loss in volume has convinced 
him that the cheaper, poor quality flour 
was a very bad bargain. 

“The new Food Administration regula- 
tions permitting individual consumers to 
buy wheat flour in quantities up to one 
barrel have undoubtedly affected the bak- 
ing trade. Bakers complain of a decrease 
in their sales, which they can explain on 
no other ground but this. 

“There is no demand whatever from 
bakers for Victory flour in this market. 
They all prefer to make their own flour 
mixture in their shops, and the resolu- 
tions passed at the recent bakers’ mass 
meeting in Chicago reflect exactly the in- 
dividual feeling of bakers in New Eng- 
land. Substitutes are in small demand, 
the market being plentifully stocked, and 
it would seem that these conditions will 
not change for another 90 days. The 
flour situation will be relieved with com- 
ing cold weather, and the consequent de- 
lays in transit and possible embargoes. 

“As long as milis continue their tactics 
of Bag ocean and putting an inferior 
quality flour on the market, with the feel- 
ing that the buyer will be attracted by 
the price because he thinks all 100 per 
cent flour is alike, buyers will continue 
to hold off and will not purchase until the 
very last minute.” 





The estimated wheat crop of Japan for 
1918 is 30,607,300 bus, or 4,131,840 less 
than in 1917, and 3,333,120 below normal. 
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The milling situation has undergone no 
material change during the week. Offer- 
ings from both hard and soft wheat mills 
were in excess of demand, and scarcely 
any new business was booked. Sales re- 
ported consisted mainly of mixed-car lots 
for prompt shipment. Now that buyers 
know they can get flour when needed, the 
are not showing the anxiety to buy whic 
was in evidence some time ago. 

Reports from many sections indicate 
an acute car shortage. This is affecting 
mill operations to some extent, but a 
greater difficulty that is becoming more 
acute is the shortage of help, due not only 
to the draft but also to the influenza 
epidemic. 

There was no improvement in the de- 
mand for flour from the South. Buyers 
have provided for their immediate and 
near-by requirements, and are not dis- 
posed to operate freely for future wants. 

Rye flour was in fair demand, but most 
bakers and jobbers have a sufficient sup- 
ply on hand. Demand for substitutes was 
very quiet, buyers only taking sufficient 
to supply their immediate wants. Bakers 
are calling mainly for corn flour. 

Only a limited flour business was done 
in the local market, with little or no 
change in prices, Offerings were plenti- 
ful, but sales were practically confined 
to mixed-car lots for actual needs, and the 
total amount of business reported was 
exceptionally light. Some mills curtailed 
operations on account of the lack of new 
business. No acceptances of local mill 
offers to the government were reported. 

Nominal quotations: hard wheat flour, 
$10.20@10.25, bulk; soft wheat flour, $9.20 
@9.50, bulk; white rye flour $9.25, straight 
$8.65; dark $7.50, bbl, jute. Kiln-dried 
corn meal, $3.80 per 100 lbs; corn flour, 
$4.15@4.30; rice flour, $8.85,—cotton. 
Barley flour, 55 per cent, $7.25@7.65. 

Wheat feed is wanted, but the mills 
cannot begin to supply the demand. Car 
lots are unobtainable, and the only busi- 
ness reported was in a small way locally 
or in mixed cars at allowed premiums. 
Other feedstuffs dull. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Oct. 19 was 34,600, rep- 
resenting 69 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 33,600, or 67 per cent, the last 
week, 29,450, or 60 per cent, a year ago, 
and 33,450, or 66 per cent, in 1916. 
~ Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 47,200, repre- 
senting 61 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 42,300, or 55 per cent, the last 
week, 44,700, or 57 per cent, a year ago, 
and 53,800, or 70 per cent, in 1916. 


PROPOSED RULES FOR “CONTRACT” CORN 

At a special election to be held Tues- 
day, Oct. 29, a vote of the members of the 
Merchants’ Exchange will be taken for 
the purpose of amending paragraphs 5, 6 
and 7 of section 2, of rule VIII, so that 
when amended said paragraphs will read 
as follows: 

“For delivery on and after Jan. 1, 1919, 
all contracts made for corn, unless other- 
wise specified, shall be understood, as for 
‘contract’ corn; and on such contracts, a 
tender of the following described grades 
of corn, in such proportion as may be con- 
venient to the seller, but in no case less 
than 1,000 bus of any one grade shall be 
deemed a valid tender at the price dif- 
ference mentioned in the following sched- 
ule: provided, further, that not less than 
1,000 bus be delivered in any one elevator: 
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No. 1 and 2 white corn, No. 1 and 2 yel- 
low corn and No. 1 and 2 mixed corn at 
contract price; No. 3 white, No. 3 yellow 
and No. 3 mixed corn at 2c per bu under 
contract price; provided, further, that 
No. 3 white corn, No. 3 yellow corn and 
No. 3 mixed corn cannot be delivered dur- 
ing the months of March, April and May, 
except at 4c per bu discount under con- 
tract price.” 
* * 

Edward E. Scharff, ex-president of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, and for a number 
of years one of its most active members, 
has sold his certificate of membership to 
Perry G. Smith, of the Veninga-Smith 
Grain Co. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Oct. 19.—Condi- 
tions continue the same in the flour busi- 
ness. Outside of a few orders for estab- 
lished brands among the merchant trade, 
there is no demand. Canvassing shows 
every one stocked or booked, with reports 
of a very large amount of flour in this 
market. In some instances, it is offered at 
cut prices, causing considerable demoral- 
ization. - 

Quotations on hard wheat flour for 
prompt and 30-day shipment were $10.40 
@10.60 for Kansas, $10.45@10.65 for 
spring wheat, and $10.25@10.45 for soft 
winter wheat, 98’s, cotton. White corn 
flour was offered at $4.50@4.65, and cream 
meal at $3.60@3.80, per 100 lbs, cotton. 
Millfeed is still in demand, with little or 
none offered. One concern offered a 
small quantity of bran at $34 ton, in mixed 
cars with flour. 

The following are prices on grain quot- 
ed by western shippers, cash, f.o.b. New 
Orleans: No. 3 yellow corn $1.64@1.65, 
No. 2 mixed $1.60@1.61, No. 3 white oats 
T4@T5e, No. 2 white 75@76c. Corn prod- 
ucts, per bbl, as quoted by wholesalers, 
on track: corn meal $9.20, cream meal 
$10.70, grits $10.80, flour, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, $10.75@11.15. 

* * 

Owing to the prevalence of influenza, 
some macaroni manufacturing plants have 
had to shut down temporarily, as they 
could not obtain labor to replace work- 
men on the sick list. It is expected, how- 
ever, they will resume operation next 
week. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





Sugar Allowance for Bakers 

Frank S. Pool, Sugar Division repre- 
sentative of the Federal Food Adminis- 
tration for Minnesota, has issued the fol- 
lowing notice to the bakers of the state: 

“The Sugar Division advises that in 
figuring bakers’ allowance of sugar cer- 
tificates for November and December the 
shall be issued for the same amount each 
month as for October, 1918. 

“Bakers who have filed statement D are 
given the option of 70 per cent of the 
monthly average use of sugar for the last 
six months of 1916-17 combined. To ob- 
tain this option, a sworn statement 
must be filed showing the actual amount 
of sugar used for baking July 1 to Dec. 
31, 1916, and separate figures for the 
amount used July 1 to Dec. 31, 1917. This 
does not require a special form, but must 
be signed by the baker and sworn to be- 
fore a notary public. 

“The statement must bear the name of 
the baker, street address and the town in 
which he is located, and bear a request 
from the baker that he wishes to exer- 
cise the option of using the figures given, 
instead of those shown on statement D 
filed in July.” 





The Italian government has requisi- 
tioned that country’s 1918 corn crop, ex- 
cept that required by the grower for seed 
and food. 
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RETAIL MERCHANT BAKERS 


Secretary of New Association Discusses Plans 
for Future—Labor Shortage a Problem— 
The Sugar Situation Outlined 


John M. Hartley, of Chicago, secretary 
of the newly organized Retail Merchant 
Bakers of America, in discussing the pur- 
poses to be achieved by the formation of 
this association, writes as follows: 

“We hope to be able through the or- 
ganization to represent the retail bakers’ 
viewpoint on all questions affecting our 
business. It is not possible to speak of 
any accomplishments of the infant or- 
ganization. Its birth was an event. In 
fact, it marked the beginning of a new 
era in the baking industry at large. The 
work attendant upon the calling of the 
July conference attracted considerable 
attention to our branch of this most vital 
industry. This attention, not heretofore 
drawn to our particular branch and its 
problems, has undoubtedly resulted in a 
larger consideration being extended to us. 

“You ask for ‘a sign.’ I invite you to 
compare the new regulations to those 
under which we worked during the last 
year. Further, I wish you to compare the 
present regulations the first of this crop 
year, with those ventured by the Bak- 
ery Division last November. Those orig- 
inal regulations were in sad need of re- 
vision. Without malice, but through lack 
of appreciation of our industry and its 
needs, and because there were none to pre- 
sent our viewpoint and state our case, 
we were slated to bear an unjust burden. 
It took the costly efforts of many dele- 
gations from widely scattered communi- 
ties to adjust those rules to a reasonable 
working basis. 

“This year we have the initial regula- 
tions issued to us in good order, thought- 
fully prepared with intelligent considera- 
tion of the retailers’ value. (The public- 
ity accorded our branch of the trade has 
undoubtedly assisted in calling attention 
to our importance. And because we have 
sufficient interest in our industry to seek 
to concentrate the many scattered local 
and state associations for national serv- 
ice, we have lifted the general estima- 
tion of the retail branch, where estima- 
tion counts. Consistent effort toward a 
larger future will always command re- 
spect and find encouragement. 

“We are seeking a larger future for 
our branch of the industry. We are also 
preparing, through collective effort, to 
meet the problems that are pending in 
the near future. I am not a pessimist. 
I know if we face the coming year cour- 
ageously, with a respectable organization, 
we can secure a better position for our 
industry during the approaching period 
of change. 

“Events move rapidly during war-times, 
and they will move at least as rapidly 
during the period of adjustment and re- 
construction. Already the work is be- 
ginning. Who among us is not consider- 
ing how best to adjust his individual busi- 
ness to meet the labor shortage? 

“Some years ago it was the rule that 
the retailer of today was the wholesaler 
of tomorrow. Do you know of any re- 
tailer contemplating an enlargement, or 
a venture into the wholesale end? It 
may be, in the general readjustment, that 
the wholesaler of today will be the retail- 
er of tomorrow—on an extensive scale. 
Many things are possible in these times 
under the stress. of war conditions, and 
the possibilities of this month may be the 
probabilities of the next, and the accom- 
plishment of the following month. 

‘“Under the present formation of our 
industry we retailers are in a better po- 
sition than the wholesaler. Our difficul- 
ties are not simple, but their troubles are 
multiplied. Labor is the big problem 
facing us, and the larger problem facing 
them. The operation of the present draft 
is going to be an increasing difficulty. 
Under the rulings of various war boards 
our industry has a very high rating. I 
do not think we shall have much difficulty 
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in retaining sufficient shop help. But help 
for delivery purposes is going to be a 
vexed question, and one upon which a 
national ruling cannot be obtained. In 
mentioning this I merely indicate a pos- 
sibility that invites thoughtful attention. 

“Do you know that, directly after the 
war industries, ours is the most impor- 
tant, and receives the most considera- 
tion? To adjust the national interest that 
attaches to the industry with the decreas- 
ing man power, they are contemplating in 
Great Britain the using of retail bakeries 
as points of distribution only; leaving 
the manufacturing to the large plants, 
probably under rigid government control. 
This should interest us, not as a measure 
that is liable to overtake us, but as il- 
lustrating how closely our trade enters 
the life of a nation. 

“We must not forget, either, that we 
and they are allies in a common cause, and 
that Mr. Hoover has announced in prin- 
ciple ‘a common cause, let us eat at a 
common table” This is a doctrine the 
principle of which we cannot dispute; 
however, from the materials shared in 
common, would we not prefer a la carte 
to table d’ hote? This is a point that is 
going to be hard to determine, and per- 
haps before the winter is over our in- 
dustry shall have to determine it; at least 
as regards the use to which we put 
our sugar. 

“This is one question that can be an- 
swered for our industry properly by the 
representative of a body of national 
scope. We offer The Retail Merchant 
Bakers of America as the one body 
through which we retailers can make 
known our own particular viewpoint on 
these problems as they arise and develop. 
Let us show the government that we can 
take an intelligent interest in these new 
developments. 

“There have been times when a little 
attention could have shaped some of the 
problems that have bothered us, into such 
form that our resultant troubles would 
have been decreased materially. Such a 
situation I believe is now present with 
us. I think that we of our own volition, 
and acting nationally, can so regulate the 
sugar rules that none of us shall suffer, 
and the Food Administration shall be 
the gainer. 

“In regard to the sugar situation in 
general, we can hope for no increase in 
the present allotment. We are facing a 
world-shortage,—not a famine, but a 
shortage; and it will be some years before 
we again see practically unlimited sugar. 
Here we find an international question, 
and must expect some application of the 
‘common table’ principle. 

“We must adjust our methods and our 
recipes to meet this condition, and we 
must also teach the public that they can 
no longer expect us to furnish them with 
the former amount of icing, or with the 
former degree of sweetness in the goods 
we offer them. Either this or we must 
decrease our former normal output. Rest 
assured that the Food Administration is 
doing many thing to relieve the shortage. 

“Among other things, it is making ef- 
forts to increase the supply of sugar sub- 
stitutes, with perhaps national control, or 
at least direction of their distribution. 
We bakers are asked in an indirect way to 
contribute to this increase. It is for this 
reason that corn starch and corn starch 
products have been withdrawn from the 
official list of wheat substitutes. Corn 
sugar or syrup, and corn starch, cannot 
be made from the same mass of grain; 
either one or the other only can be made. 

“The amount of corn starch and its 
peares used as substitutes has been very 
arge. Even under the new 20 per cent 
substitution the consumption has not 
propeenene diminished, as corn starch 

as the preference, even in some cases, 
to the exclusion of all other substitutes. 
Therefore the Bakery Division took the 


only step open to it, and removed corn 
starch from the list. We shall miss it, 
but don’t forget that we have the satis- 
faction of knowing that it goes to increase 
the output of corn sugar and syrup that 
we need. 

“We hope that this first step in this 
campaign will eventually lead to some 
control over sugar substitutes by the Food 
Administration. Encouragement to take 
this om should be urged by bakers, and 
is another reason for national organiza- 
tion, and this encouragement should be 
a designated duty of the organization. 
Also it should be its duty to secure for the 
industry a fair share of the resultant in- 
crease. This is largely a retailers’ prob- 
lem, and one for the Retail Merchant 
Bakers of America. 

“An organization of this kind can al- 
ways be utilized by the trade at large. 
The problems to be met are but one thing, 
the movements for the betterment of the 
industry that can be started or encouraged 
are another. However, in these times it 
will keep any organization busy meeting 
the inevitable situations that are con- 
stantly presenting themselves, Always 
we must remember that the national in- 
terest is above the interests of our indus- 
try, but that is all. Whenever we are not 
conflicting with the national interest, then 
it is the duty of the organization to care 
for the best interests of our particular 
line, in our case the retail baker. 

“Fuel, labor, sugar, sugar substitutes, 
and a watchful eye on the rising market 
of fats and eggs, are the things that con- 
cern us most at present. We here in Chi- 
cago have tried and are trying to get the 
War Labor Board to set the wages of the 
journeymen, but no one wishes to move 
unless there is trouble. The unions have 
already asked for a large increase over 
the increase given them in May. At that 
time we wished the Food Administration 
to recognize the increase and be a third 
party to the union contract, but nothing 
doing. 

“With all due respect to the Food Ad- 
ministration, the wage cost is a factor 
in the total cost of production. The trou- 
ble with these continual increases in wages 
is that neither the public nor the other in- 
terested party takes official notice of them, 
whereas if the War Labor Board would 
designate the wages and conditions, then 
it would be a matter of public record. 

“There are lots of things that we can ad- 
just or find a solution for through a na- 
tional organization. Join with us for 
your mutual good, and we shall all bene- 
fit. A decent organization commands re- 
spect both for the industry it represents 
and for the individual member. We can 
only progress in these times as the in- 
dustry progresses; as individual bakers 
we are under the same national rules and 
regulations. Assure respect for the in- 
dustry and you can assure progress for 
yourself.” 





No Sugar for New Shops 

Frank S. Pool, head of the sugar di- 
vision of the Minnesota food administra- 
tion, was asked the question: “Is any one 
starting a new bakery allowed to get 
sugar before next year?” ; 

His answer was: “No new, bakery i 
permitted under the sugar regulations to 
obtain sugar certificates during 1918, 
where said business was not in actual op- 
eration prior to July 1, 1918. No baker 
is allowed sugar certificates unless he 
filed a statement on the prescribed blank 
‘D’ on or before July 15, 1918.” 





A bakers’ and millers’ bowling league 
has been organized at Buffalo, N. Y. 
Among the companies having teams al- 
ready entered are the Ward Baking Co., 
National Biscuit Co., Collins Baking Co., 
Hazel Bread Co., Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Brunner Baking Co., and the Ontario 
Biscuit Co, 


WISCONSIN BAKERS MEET 


New Regulations on Sweet Bakery Goods— 
Will Join Retail Merchant Bakers of Amer- 
ica—Co-operation Pledged to Government 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Master Bakers’ Association 
was held at Milwaukee, Sept. 30 and Oct. 
1-2. It was the best convention held by 
this association in recent years, and rep- 
resentative bakers attended from all 
parts of the state. 

Organization to the limit was urged 
by a majority of the speakers, and was 
the keynote of several discussions. In 
support of same, the association adopted 
a resolution to become affiliated with the 
newly formed Retail Merchant Bakers 
of America, and decided to send delegates 
to attend its annual meeting at Chicago. 

Other topics discussed were the pro- 
posed repeal of the mixed-flour law, the 
fuel situation and labor shortage in bak- 
eries, and the new regulations regarding 
sweet bakery goods. 

Monday, Sept. 30, was devoted to meet- 
ings of the board of directors and other 
committees. 

The convention was called to order on 
Tuesday at 10 a.m. by President Joseph 
Poehlmann, of Milwaukee, after which 
Mayor Daniel Hoan welcomed the visitors 
to the city. He mentioned that he had 
received reports from some bakers as to 
wood and fuel shortage, and volunteered 
his services to alleviate the situation if 
necessary, even to the extent of accom- 
panying a delegation to Madison to re- 
quest relief. 

President Poehlmann, in his annual ad- 
dress, reviewed the work of the baking 
industry during the past year, discussed 
plans of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing and advocated organization. He said 
in part: 

“The past year has been a trying one. 
In the first place, by the sudden demand 
of our government to use absolutely new 
materials in the line of substitutes; sec- 
ondly, by conforming to new rules and 
regulations in our business, which caused 
much worry and anxiety. But I want to 
congratulate you, as members of our as- 
sociation, on the remarkable proof of 
your patriotism. You, as an organization, 
have come right up to the top. 

“When the government’s call went out 
that we must conserve wheat, more wheat, 
and still more wheat, in order that our 
noble boys, who crossed the broad Atlantic 
to help a suppressed ple gain their 
liberty, be fed, the bakers were among 
the very first to respond. Without your 
loyalty and support, the efforts of our 
boys on the other side and their fighting 
spirit would avail very little. 


OVEN TAX LAW DEFEATED 


“Now, as this was a remarkable year 
in the history of our country, and event 
happened very quickly which revolution- 
ized and changed our customs and hal- 
its, it behooves me to look back and re- 
call in a meager way what has tran- 
spired in the last 12 months. The fir-! 
obstacle in our path was a law passc‘l 
almost unknown to us, by the last legi-- 
lature, taxing each baker with an unju>t 
license for the baking space of his ovens. 

“The officers of your association, aftcr 
consulting with some expert attorneys, 
concluded to test this law in the courts 
and, to expedite matters, carried it im- 
mediately before the supreme court, 
where we were fortunate to gain a fa- 
vorable decision. And if there were 10 
other benefits derived from our associa- 
tion during the year, this alone would 
have amply repaid every baker for being 
a member. 

“Then came the call from Washington 
for bakers to conserve wheat. Your 
president was invited to attend a confer- 
ence of bakers of the country at Chicago 
where, after a highly enthusiastic and 
patriotic meeting, the National Bakers’ 
Service Board was created. Last March, 
when this board was created, and it 
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worked out its plans to assist wheat and 
flour conservation and the use of substi- 
tutes, perhaps some of you were astound- 


ed. 

“You wondered if it could be true that 
the bakers had taken upon themsélves an 
obligation which they had grave doubts 
of being able to carry out, when put to 
a sober test under prevailing competitive 
conditions. It was carried out, however, 
this plan of unselfish service by the bak- 
ers—for the bakers. 

“Now I come to another item of ab- 
sorbing interest to every baker, the estab- 
lishing of a national baking institute for 
the bakers by the bakers. We.must con- 
sider that this war has brought about 
a complete revolution in all industries. 
It has also embraced the baking industry, 
and if we wish to march forward after 
this war is over, we will have to get out 
of our old ruts and adopt new methods. 
In order to do so, these great broad- 
minded and far-seeing men have placed 
before the bakers of this country the plan 
of an institute for research, where all 
modern methods will be taught for the 
benefit of the bakers. You will hear lat- 
er from a more competent source about 
this magnificent plan. 

“In brief, I wish to dwell upon an- 
other subject—that of organizing. I don’t 
think it fair that a few should always 
bear the burden of taxation for mutual 
benefits derived by all bakers, and there 
ought to be ways and means to compel 
those stay-at-homes, who have no time, 
to share alike these tasks. It is deplor- 
able in these modern times that there are 
still some slackers, who cannot find time 
to attend a meeting, get acquainted with 
their fellow-bakers, get new ideas, and 
thereby become better bakers and an as- 
set to their community. 

“Your secretary has worked indefatig- 
ably in the last year, and has obtained 
185 new members. We can justly feel 
proud of his success. Still, that is hardly 
one-third of the bakers in the state, and 
every member should consider it his sol- 
emn duty to get at least one new member.” 

Secretary J. Pinzer then read the min- 
utes of previous meetings during the 
year, after which the president appoint- 
ed a committee of three to draft resolu- 
tions to be presented later. 

President Poehlmann next explained 
the organization and object of the newly 
formed Retail Merchant Bakers of Amer- 
ica, and stated that he had pledged the 
support of the Wisconsin association to 


it. A general discussion followed as to- 


the advisability of becoming affiliated 
with this association, and the matter was 
held over until the afternoon for further 
consideration. 

The subject of fuel supplies for bak- 
ers came up for discussion, and various 
suggestions were made for obtaining in- 
creased supplies of wood and other neces- 
saries, also as to cost of gas, wood and 
coal, 

Several members were heard from re- 
garding the possibility of employees in 
baking plants being exempted from mil- 
itary drafts, owing to the alarming short- 
age of help at  aaneer During this dis- 
cussion, it was brought out that possibly 
50 Milwaukee bakeries had gone out of 
business, mainly because of their in- 
ability to secure sufficient help. It was 
also estimated that possibly 20 per cent 
of Milwaukee bakers and their help are 
at present either in military service or 
in other war-service employment, and 
should the next draft call for a similar 
number of eligible bakers, the baking 
business would be crippled. 

Several claimed that, as the baking 
business was an essential industry, steps 
should be taken by the Wisconsin asso- 
ciation to get in touch with exemption 
boards, and request that bakers be al- 
lowed to retain help who might be con- 
sidered absolutely necessary for their 
business. 

Arthur Fosdyke, of the Hubbard Oven 
Co., made a few well-timed suggestions, 
and referred to a meeting of bakers, 
which had been held at Chicago on the 
previous afternoon, at which time the help 
situation had been discussed. It had been 
decided then to get in touch with the ex: 
emption boards, for the purpose of re- 
taining help that was considered indis- 
pensable. President Poehlmann then ap- 
ere a committee for the purpose of 
aying the matter before various ex- 
emption boards. 

At the opening of the afternoon ses- 
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sion, S. W. Tredway, of the Atlas Bread 
Co., Milwaukee, delivered a strong ad- 
dress on co-operation, organization, and 
service to the association. He said that 
the baking industry could be developed 
to untold dimensions by the introduction 
of chemical research and technical inves- 
tigation. He urged that every baker, 
whether large or small, become-a member 
of the state organization. 

He said that it was all right for the 
baking industry nationally to have two 
associations, one for the wholesalers and 
the other for retailers, working in con- 
junction, but in the state there should 
be only one association, and that every 
baker should contribute to same. Some 
bakers, he said, claim that they have no 
time to join associations, but often they 
pay far more to the Red Cross in fines 
on account of infringements of the laws, 
through not following out regulations, 
and which they have not taken trouble 
to inquire into. 

Mr. Tredway also made a plea to raise 
funds for the national bakers’ service 
plan. He recommended that members 
join the American Institute of Baking, 
for which only about 15 pledges had been 
secured from Wisconsin bakers out of 
the quota of 100 proportioned to the 
state. He closed his remarks by advo- 
cating the buying of Liberty Bonds in 
the cause of civilization and humanity. 

William George Bruce, secretary of the 
Milwaukee Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ 
Association, followed with an address on 
organization. He used as slogans, “Self- 
denial, self-sacrifice, and service,” and 
said that every effort toward greater ef- 
ficiency which the bakers made would help 
in the greater national efficiency to win 
the war. Mr. Bruce said in part: “When 
the bake-pan was invented, civilization 
had a good start. Convention meetings 
are held in order that you can exchange 
ideas and do things better than you have 
done in the past.” 

A. T. Van Scoy, Milwaukee County 
food administrator, then addressed the 
meeting. He first paid a great tribute 
to S. W. Tredway, and the work that he 
had accomplished as chairman of the 
Wisconsin Bakers’ Service Board during 
the past year. Mr. Van Scoy discussed 
organization, especially as effecting legis- 
lation, and also spoke on the new regula- 
tions about to come into force on sweet 
goods. These prohibit bakers from 
sprinkling or sifting sugar over rolls, 
buns, doughnuts, cakes, etc. Icings and 
frosting will also be banned. 

This caused a lengthy discyssion, many 
small bakers complaining that it would 
hurt their business considerably. Albert 
Holl, of Milwaukee, said: “These regula- 
tions will hit the small community baker 
the hardest, for it marks the ae of 
the sugar bun, which has been his princi- 
pal stock in trade. Sweet goodies which 
delighted the palates of the youngsters 
also will have to go.” 

Other members pointed out that wed- 
— and birthday cakes would be prac- 
tically eliminated by these regulations, 
as undoubtedly they would be held non- 
essential. Mr. Van Scoy further stated 
that the passing of lemonade, for which 
sugar can no longer be used, works prob- 
ably as great a hardship on those inter- 
ested in its make, and therefore bakers 
are not the only ones whose business will 
suffer. 

Discussing substitutes, he said: “For 
the next year, the proper proportion will 
be four pounds of wheat flour to one 
pound of substitutes, and if rye flour is 
used, three pounds to two pounds of sub- 
stitutes. This is the international pro- 
gramme, and there is little chance that 
it will be changed soon.” 

The members then adopted resolutions 
(1) pledging unqualified support to the 
government and their implicit faith in the 
Food Administration, national as well as 
state; (2) that the Wisconsin Master 
Bakers’ Association affiliate with the Re- 
tail Merchant Bakers of America, and 
select five delegates to attend its annual 
meeting; (3) to amend the constitution 
and by-laws in order to raise the annual 
dues of the Wisconsin association to $10. 

A discussion followed on the proposed 
repeal of the mixed-flour law, but no 
action was taken for or against. 

Just prior to adjournment, the meet- 
ing gave S. W. Tredway a rising vote of 
thanks in acknowledgment of the hard 
work he had done while acting as chair- 
man of the Wisconsin state service board. 


It was pointed out that Mr. Tredway had 
been compelled to resign his office, as he 
was leaving for New York to take up an 
important position with the Ward Bak- 
ing Co. 

At the opening of Wednesday’s ses- 
sion, Mr. Wheeler, of the local Liberty 
Loan committee, addressed the meeting 
on the fourth Liberty Loan, gave figures 
as to the amounts being raised in cer- 
tain districts, and urged all present to 
buy Liberty Bonds. 

The question box was then opened by 
Secretary Pinzer, and among the ques- 
tions were the following: Which substi- 
tutes are best for use in bread and sweet 
goods? What is considered the most ef- 
ficient process for mixing substitutes in 
wheat bread? Which is the best and most 
economic fuel to use in bakeries, gas, 
wood or coal? What is the best substi- 
tute for sugar? Do the food administra- 
tors throughout the state make a fixed 
price on bread for sale? What is con- 
sidered a good rye bread formula? 

The question as to the best and most 
economic fuel to use caused a lengthy 
discussion, and Arthur Fosdyke, of the 
Hubbard Oven Co., was asked to give 
some figures as to cost. Among other 
things he mentioned was that gas at 60c 
per 1,000 feet is considered equal to 
coal at $11 ton. 

The raising of further funds for car- 
rying on the work of the state bakers’ 
service plan next came up for discussion, 
and a committee of five was appointed 
by the president to devise ways and means 
of obtaining same. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The election of officers for the year re- 
sulted as follows: Joseph Poehlmann, 
Milwaukee, president; C. Sorrensen, Ra- 
cine, vice-president; Joseph Pinzer, North 
Milwaukee, secretary; Frank Kuhlman, 
Milwaukee, treasurer; J. C. Rose, Bur- 
lington, and C. Kremer and A. Holl, Mil- 
waukee, directors. Milwaukee was chosen 
as the next meeting-place. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


The American Diamalt Co. had R. 
Malzbender representing it. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. was repre- 
sented by H. B. Smith, Donald Lowell, 
and S. Bernhard. 

C. Cappel, George Roth, and Carl 
Rohde were present in the interests of 
the Fleischmann Co. 

The registered attendance was about 
100. Very few representatives of flour 
mills and supply men were present. 

The Red Star Compressed Yeast Co.’s 
representatives who attended were Henry 
Levy, J. L. Lawrence and E. C. Bowie. 

Arthur Fosdyke and J. W. Hicklin, of 
the Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, spent a 
day at the convention. A number of this 
company’s ovens are used by Wisconsin 
bakers. 

S. W. Tredway has gone to New York 
to take up his new position as assistant 
to the president of the Ward Baking Co. 
He has been for some time sales-manager 
of the Atlas Bread Co., Milwaukee. 

William S. Putland, of Joseph Bakers, 
Ltd., New York, was a visitor at the 
convention. He comes from the London, 
England, office of this well-known con- 
cern, and is in this country investigating 
sugar-refining machinery. 

Following the usual custom nowadays 
at bakers’ conventions, there were prac- 
tically no entertainments. On the sec- 
ond evening of the meeting, an informal 
stag party for the members was arranged, 
at which a supper was served. 

A. S. Purves. 





Macaroni Packages Standardized 


Following a conference between repre- 
sentatives of the alimentary paste indus- 
try and officials of the Food Administra- 
tion, it was announced that macaroni, 
spaghetti, and noodles will hereafter be 
packed in three standard size packages. 

Macaroni and spaghetti will be put out 
only in 8-oz and 16-oz packages, and when 
sold in bulk will be available only in 10-lb 
and 22-lb boxes. Noodles will be sold 
only in 4-oz and 8-oz packages. As a con- 
servation measure in saving paper, labor, 
and shipping space, the manufacturers 
have agreed that these standard packages 
shall be completely filled. 
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PHILADELPHIA 

Puitaverpria, Pa., Oct. 16.—Bakers 
are well stocked with flour, and have been 
buying very little during the month. Prices 
have therefore declined about 25c bbl 
under free offerings from the mills. In 
some instances flour has been sold at con- 
cessions from quotations, though fancy 
brands have occasionally brought a pre- 
mium. 


BAKERS’ SALES DECREASING 


Now that bakers are allowed to use 80 
per cent wheat flour to 20 per cent substi- 
tutes, the quality of bread made by bak- 
ers is greatly improved. It is, however, 
a somewhat surprising fact that their 
sales show a decided decrease. This is 
because housewives, now that they do not 
have to purchase so many substitutes, are 
turning to bread-making and eschewing 
the baker. One reason for the present 
glut of flour on the market is that bakers 
generally laid in sufficient to provide for 
their usual business, and now find them- 
selves overstocked on account of the light- 
er demand. At the same time, retailers 
have bought flour to fill the family trade, 
and this is going to consumers who pre- 
viously bought from the bakers. This 
double demand was probably responsible 
for some of the big orders placed in July 
and August.. 


MANY HAVE WASTED SUBSTITUTES 


The local food administrator has found 
upon investigation that many housewives 
are using their substitutes in other ways 
than in baking bread, and are making the 
latter out of straight wheat flour. Most 
of these women do not intend to be un- 
patriotic, but feel justified in using their 
substitutes in any manner they choose. 

Many grocers have reported that some 
of their customers are so little interested ° 
in the 20 per cent of substitutes purchased 
with wheat flour that they are quite will- 
ing to leave it with the grocers, not taking 
the trouble to carry it home. Other wom- 
en take the substitutes along and allow 
them to accumulate on the closet shelves 
until such time as they happen to meet 
somebody who is willing to make use of 
the unpopular cereals. 

Women living near schools are reported 
as making a practice of unloading their 
substitute cereals on the unsuspecting 
children with the admonition, “Take this 
home to your mother and ask her if she 
can find use for it.” The substitutes are 
also being made into “dog biscuits” and 
fed to household pets in some sections of 
the city, while flours of grains other than 
wheat are tound to be used in the country 
for the feeding of chickens and pigs. 


BAKERS MAY USE POWDERED SUGAR 


The use of icing on cakes is discour- 
aged by the Food Administration, al- 
though the ruling prohibiting the sale of 
powdered sugar for domestic consumption 
and to retailers for distribution among 
domestic consumers which went into effect 
on Oct. 10 does not apply to bakers, and 
the latter may still secure supplies. 

NOTES 

Daniel Bastian, bread and fancy cake 
baker, of Riverton, N. J., has closed his 
bakery, because he says that, under pres- 
ent conditions, the business is unprofit- 
able. 

It is reported from Pottsville, Pa., that 
some of the breweries there are to be 
converted into bakeries after Dec. 1. 
Pottsville has never made enough bread 
for its own consumption, and is now going 
to try to do it. 


The epidemic of influenza has caused a 
temporary halt in the prosecution of food 
violators in the last two weeks, but Philip 
Saeta, 1117 South Randolph Street, a 
large downtown baker, was caught and put 
out of business for 90 days for failing to 
use the required substitutes and neglect- 
ing to file the necessary reports. 


Samuet S. DaNnrets. 





Municipal Bakery a Success 

The first annual report of the Munici- 
pal Bakery established in connection with 
the New Orleans (La.) City Agricultural 
Department shows that the bakery has 
repaid all of its original investment and 
is netting $24 a day profit to the city. 
The bakery cost approximately $3,720. It 
produces from 800 to 1,000 loaves of bread 
daily, and supplies the municipal institu- 
tions and some of the charitable institu- 
tions of the city. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


Cracker Manufacturers Consider Joining with 
Bread Bakers in Founding Pro- 
posed School 

Brooks S. Morgan, president of the 
Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, had the following to say re- 
garding the proposed American Institute 
of Baking, at the association’s convention 
in Chicago, Sept. 23-26: 

“During the last year the board of 
directors had in mind constructive ideas 
to help the industry. A technical com- 
mittee has been appointed to consider the 
question of having a central research and 
a practical manufacturing plant where 
trials could be made and where experi- 
mentation could be done. The committee 
has realized more than ever the necessity 
of some central experimental station, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that every 
independent cracker baker has been wres- 
tling with the problem of the use of sub- 
stitutes, the curtailment of sugar and the 
curtailment of lard and shortening. 

“We have no doubt wasted a good deal 
of material and made some bad goods. 
Had we had a central experimental sta- 
tion, with a practical baker and a prac- 
tical chemist, I have no doubt that we 
could have saved thousands of dollars and 
much time. It has been surprising to me, 
as it has been to our large competitors, 
that each individual baker, assisted by his 
neighbors and his friends, has worked out 
the problems. As a matter of fact, I 
think we independents have done equally 
as well as some of our big brothers. The 
big brothers, through their own experi- 
mental stations, got to the point where 
ped could produce goods, and know ex- 
actly what they were producing every day 
and what they were using. 

“While we were deliberating and think- 
ing about this central experimental sta- 
tion, the National Association of Master 
Bakers started the idea of having a large 
number of bread bakers, and other bakers, 
put up a fund in the shape of Liberty 
Bonds with the idea of starting a national 
institute for baking. 

“In my opinion, this national institute 
of baking, with $1,000,000 to start on, is 
a practical institute that would be of won- 
derful benefit to cracker and bread bak- 
ers. While the bread bakers use one 
grade of wheat and we use another grade, 
and they use small amounts of shortening 
and we use larger amounts, there are 
certain fundamental principles that un- 
derlie the whole thing, and any research 
work that was done for the bread bakers 
would no doubt redound to the interests 
of the cracker bakers. 

“Prior to the time that the American 
Institute of Baking is launched, it is sug- 
gested that the association put up a cer- 
tain amount of money each year and that 
the members pay a certain amount per 
oven. Put into an experiment station 
simply an oven, small mixers, small cut- 
ting machinery—in fact, small et 
such as we use in our bakeries. Have that 
institution headed by a chemist, assisted 
by a practical baker and probably two 
or three women, with the idea of working 
at all times along the line of producing 
better goods with less material, and get- 
ting out formulas, actually making goods, 
sending out samples of goods and sending 
formulas to members; the members to 
own the institution and control it, and any 
man that wanted to go there, or wanted 
to send his baker or any other repre- 
sentative of his institution, would have 
the right to go there and learn how those 
things are done. 

“I believe that such an_ institution, 
started by us, would be in great favor 
with the government, and I believe would 
be a great thing to put the cracker baker 
where he belongs. I was talking a few 
days ago to one of the oldest men in the 
b business. He told me that in the 
last years there had been less real 

rogress in the baking industry than there 
had been in most any other industry in 
the United States. I hadn’t thought of 
it, but it is true. He told us that his com- 


pany was using the same machines it did 
25 years ago. 

“We would probably have recommend- 
ed that something of this kind be done if 
this American Institute of Baking had 
not been launched. If the American In- 
stitute of Baking is formed and 100 of 
our members put $250 each into it, we 
expect to have representation, and we ex- 
pect to have constant researches made in 
our behalf—not only constant researches 
but constantly proved demonstrations of 
what can be done.” 





Sales Swelled by Sugar Shortage 

The manager of a prominent northwest- 
ern biscuit factory comments on trade as 
follows: “We are having no difficulty in se- 
curing a sufficient supply of soft winter 
wheat flour. I understand that there is a 
fair amount of it offered from the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

“Conditions of our business are pretty 
much upset; we have had a difficult time 
to keep within our allotment of sugar. 
The housewife has not been able to pur- 
chase a sufficient amount of sugar to do 
her own baking of cakes, resulting in her 
being obliged to look to such concerns as 
ours for her supply of sweet goods. This 
means that the demand is more than 
double that in normal times, and we have 
but 70 per cent of our usual supply of 
sugar. It is a difficult problem for us to 
supply the demand for sweet goods. 

“I understand that the recent ruling 
again takes out of the list of substitutes 
edible corn starch, which is the very best 
substitute and gives better results than 
any other that can be used, either in 
crackers or bread. Purchases of this ar- 
ticle made previous to Sept. 16 can be 
used, but those made since that date will 
be excluded. 

“The demand for our product is in- 
sistent, while, naturally, prices are much 
higher than normal, but the price does not 
seem to.cut down the demand.” 





1812 Stars in Service Flag 

The Minneapolis branch of the National 
Biscuit Co. is displaying in its window a 
new service flag with 1812 stars. This 
represents a contribution, thus far, of 
more than 15 per cent of the company’s 
male employees to the fighting forces of 
Uncle Sam. About a third of the com- 
pany’s organization consists of women. 

More and more of the company’s great 
manufacturing capacity is being devoted 
to government needs. A recent order 
called for 13,000,000 packages of hard 
bread for Pershing’s men. This is said to 
be the largest single order ever placed 
for crackers. 





Hard Bread—What It Is 

The following interesting discourse on 
hard bread was delivered by Brooks S. 
Morgan, of Atlanta, Ga., president of the 
Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of the United States, at its an- 
nual convention, in Chicago, last month: 

“Many of you are now being called 
upon by the War department for an im- 
mense amount of hard bread. Hard 
bread cannot be produced and fed to our 
men in France unless there is mutual co- 
operation between the cracker bakers and 
the manufacturers that furnish the prod- 
ucts which go into those crackers. 

“When the war first started, or at least 
when the United States first got into the 
war, it was not thought by the War de- 
partment that the old famous hard-tack 
of the Civil War days would be used; the 
more modern theory being that bread 
baked in the ordinary way would be the 
chief source from which came the staff of 
life for our soldiers, It was not antici- 
pated, however, that all of these poison- 
ous gases would be produced that seem 
to have as their chief purpose the destroy- 
ing of food. 

“When our men, in conjunction with the 
allies, began to move forward and show 
what the men of 'the United States could 
do when they got started, and the German 
armies were forced to retreat, it was 
found that the Germans were going back 


so fast that nothing in the world but hard- 
tack could follow them and live. There- 
fore hard-tack, or hard bread, or army 
bread as it is now called, was found to be 
in very great demand. 

“General Pershing cabled that it was 
necessary to have a great many million 
pounds. In: fact, the War department 
placed orders or started out to place or- 
ders in one week for 38,000,000 cartons 
and tins of hard bread, They found very 
little difficulty in finding the bakers and 
the ovens that could produce this bread. 
They found the main trouble to be the 
matter of securing the tins and the car- 
tons, and getting the tins and the cartons 
packed and wrapped after they were fur- 
nished to the bakery. The production has 
been so slow that the War department has 
become very impatient, and naturally we 
bakers are all impatient. Therefore you 
manufacturers of tin goods, cartons, 
wrapping machines and everything else 
that goes into the making and packing of 
this hard bread may expect to be fur- 
nished with P nent’ orders by the quar- 
termaster’s department for those goods. 

“I understand it is the purpose of the 
War department to first supply muni- 
tions, and then hard bread, and then men. 
I have been informed that those manu- 
facturers who are producing goods for 
other purposes, that can produce material 
and supplies for hard bread, will be re- 
quired to give preference to hard bread 
until enough has arrived in France to sup- 
ply our men as they advance. 

“A few days ago I had the privilege 
of hearing an English army officer tell of 
a battle he had been in. He said that he 
was a member of an army of 30,000; that 
those men, the majority of them at least, 
were behind a 12 days’ barrage of Ger- 
man guns, the greatest barrage that has 
ever been thrown by the Germans; that 
the last ounce of food of those men had 
become exhausted after the third day of 
the battle. At that time England had not 
started to make hard bread. They: were 
making a small ration which the boys 
carried for emergencies, three inches long 
and two and a half inches wide. He 
said he would hate to tell some of the 
things that happened during the other 
nine days when they had no food; but 
they could not go back, the barrage was 
falling behind them. 

“He said afterwards while visiting in 
a bakery, ‘I am telling you about. this 
incident that you may know that in mak- 
ing hard bread you are making something 
that is likely to save the lives of many of 
your men if they should get into a similar 
predicament. At that time, hard bread 
was far more important than munitions. 
Their own batteries behind the barrage 
were protecting them; they were in be- 
tween. He said that when they left and 
marched away after that 12 days they had 
9,000 men left out of 30,000; that it was 
generally felt that more of those men died 
from hunger than from the German guns. 
That proved to me the great importance 
of producing for the boys over there hard 
bread, 

“The War department has also decided 
to give to every man that travels from 
point to point, or from this country to 
Europe, either two or four packages of 
hard bread. That is something that has 
not been done in the past. 

“A short time ago a famous general was 
visiting a camp, and a picnic was given, 
which the general attended. A discussion 
of hard bread came up, and the value of 
hard bread in the Mexican campaign. He 
said: ‘Gentlemen, I want to give you a 
demonstration of the value of hard bread.’ 
He took one of the skillets from one of 
the boys and placed therein two pieces of 
hard bread. On top of that he poured a 
small can of tomatoes. He then took 
another skillet and put in two crackers, 
and put on the contents of a small can 
of meat. It was a very cold day in Sep- 
tember, unusually cold. You would be 
surprised to know how much the men, who 
didn’t have to depend upon hard bread, 
relished those two particular dishes. . I 
myself was very much surprised, not- 
withstanding the fact that when the boys 
went to the Mexican border my company 
was furnished quite a great deal of that 
hard bread. 

“We have here the manufacturers of 
this hard bread and those that furnish the 
material that goes in connection therewith, 
to discuss the ways and means of better 
providing this important food for our 
army. We realize that there is a shortage 
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of tins. We know that there has been 
considerable delay in cartons and 
boxes. We hope that if the manufactur- 
ers of these articles have any suggestions 
to make with reference to the speeding 
up of this programme, they will make 
them. 

. “We are told by the War department 
that the making of this hard bread will 
probably be considered just as essential 
as any other industry, and that the labor 
board is to be instructed to furnish the 
necessary help to do this work. The War 
department has requested that our mem- 
bers as far as a fight their own 
battles to get their material, and they 
hope that they will have no particular 
battle to fight in order to get that ma- 
terial, 

“They expect the cracker bakers to 
notify you manufacturers of what is need- 
ed for this hard bread, and you to. get 
supplies to them at the earliest possible 
moment. The cracker bakers are re- 
quested, in case there is any delay, to 
immediately notify the quartermaster, 
who will then, if necessary, telegraph 
Washington.” 


CRACKER NOTES 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. has de- 
clared a dividend of 14% per cent on its 
preferred stock. 

The Independent Baking Co., of Dav- 
enport, Iowa, has been awarded a govern- 
ment contract for 42,000,000 pieces of 
hard bread, for the American Expedition. 
ary Forces abroad. The hard-tack is to 
be packed in 2,000,000 cartons. 

Minneapolis cracker manufacturers ar: 
advertising for women, who do not nee 
the income but want to help win the war, 
to do war work in packing and soldering 
tins of hard heead for our soldiers in 
France and Germany. The working con- 
— are pleasant, and good wages arv 
paid. . 

The National Biscuit Co. allocated its 
liberal subscription to the fourth Liberty; 
Loan among all its manufacturing or sell- 
ing branches on the basis of the business 
done by each, Each branch subscribed 
its allotment through its local Liberty) 
Loan. committee. The National Biscuit 
Co. also donated thousands of dollars 
worth of advertising space to the fourth 
Liberty Loan and encouraged its sales 
force to sell bonds. 








A Brokerage for Bakeries 

The Durbin Brokerage Co., of Kansis 
ition in that 
it conducts an extensive brokerage busi- 
ness exclusively for bakeries. It handles 
Kansas hard wheat, Minnesota spring, 
and Missouri and Washington soft whet 
flours in carload lots; also high-gra:e 
corn, rye and barley flours. Contracts 
are made direct between the miller and 
the baker. 

The company also handles various edi- 
ble oils for the baking trade, such as rc- 
fined cottonseed, peanut, soya bean, and 
coconut oil, representing in these lines the 
largest manufacturers in the Unite: 
States. Sugar and molasses are sold in 
straight ‘and less than carload lots. The 
company covers Missouri, Kansas, Okl:- 
homa, Nebraska, Iowa, and northwester 
Illinois. 

The Durbin Brokerage Co. has adopt««| 
for its motto the principle of Rotary, 
“He profits most who serves best.” Olis 
B. Durbin, the principal, has made a thor- 
ough study of the firms he represents, t!\c 
products manufactured by each, and tie 
wants of the baking trade as they chanye 
from year to year. Because of this close 
attention to details he is in ition to 
furnish his bakery clients with unbiased 
reports as to crop and market conditio..s, 
supply and demand, and clear and con- 
cise interpretations of the Food Adminis- 
tration rules. Acting on a brokerage 
basis exclusively, his reports can be \c- 
pended upon. 

Mr. Durbin fills a number of import:nt 
positions in connection with the baking 
trade. He is in charge of the baking ‘i- 
vision of the Food Administration at 
Kansas City; he is secretary of the Trans- 
Mississippi Master Bakers’ Association, 
which comprises the states of Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa; he is sec- 
retary of the Missouri Bakers’ Service 
Committee. He is also taking an active 
part in launching the American Institute 
of Baking, and it was through his efforts 
largely that Missouri has over-subscribed 
its allotment to this Institute. a 
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KANSAS CITY 
VICTORY FLOUR ADVOCATED 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 16.—The de- 
mand for flour in this territory is down 
to a low ebb among the baking trade. The 
reduction in the amount of substitutes 
which the housewife has to buy at this 
time has started a great many to baking 
their own bread. Naturally, these house- 
wives do not use any substitute in the 
dough, as they can easily get rid of the 
20 per cent in some other manner, thus 
leaving them straight wheat flour with 
which to bake. 

While this is not the intent of the rul- 
ing, yet it is the way it is being practiced, 
and it works a hardship on the baking in- 
dustry. If the housewife were compelled 
to buy Victory flour, she would use the 
proper proportions in her doughs, but it 
would not be necessary to force the baker 
to buy Victory flour, as he is being regu- 
lated to use 20 per cent anyway, and he 
can thus choose his own substitutes and 
in that way get the kind which is best 
adapted to his business. 

BAKERS SALES FALL OFF ‘ 

‘The demand for bakers’ bread has fall- 
en off from 10 to 40 per cent, the higher 
percentage being with bakers who had a 
large shipping business. The country 
stores have been handling large quantities 
of bread shipped in, as the larger bakers 
have always been able to get a much bet- 
ter loaf from the use of substitutes than 
has the smaller baker. 

The reasons for this are, his better facil- 
ities, his ability to get better and more 
suitable substitutes, and the fact that he 
did everything possible to improve the 
quality of the loaf, while some of the 
bakers in smaller towns did not care so 
much about the quality, and did not make 
the necessary effort. 


FLOUR PRICES HAVE DECLINED 


oth flour and substitutes have declined 
materially in price during the last 30 
to 60 days, flour being down 70@80c 
bbl and substitutes all the way from $1 
to $2. Most of the large bakers have set- 
tled down to a formula consisting of 80 
per cent wheat flour, 10 per cent products 
of corn, 5 per cent white barley flour and 
5 per cent white rye flour. 

The prejudice existing against barley 
flour is being overcome by the fact that 
it is only a 55 per cent extraction product, 
and is really a first-class substitute, the 
price for which it sells being an added 
incentive for buying and using it. The 
standardization of both barley and rye 
was a great thing for the baking trade, as 
it has raised these substitutes in quality to 
where they can be used by every one with 
good Bows Ae 

Most bakers had considerable stock of 
starch either bought or ordered, before 
Sept. 16, and this will last them some 
time, but in the meantime they are using 
larger amounts of corn flour of the better 
grades, and will eventually use nothing 
made from corn except the best corn flour. 


BREAD PRICES REDUCED 
The wholesale price of bread has been 
reduced in this market from 8%,c to 8c, 
inasmuch as material costs had been re- 
duced considerably, and it is not likely 
that any further change will be made from 
the present wholesale price, which is 8c 
for 1 pound loaf, wrapped. The quality 
of the bread in this pane is exceptional- 
ly high, and there is practically no com- 
plaint any more on that account. Every- 
thing has tended to improve the qualit 
during the past two or three months, suc 
as the standardization and improvement of 
substitutes, the high-class flour which the 
bakers are now getting, and the satisfac- 
tory methods of handling the doughs that 
have been about perfected by continuous 
experimenting ever since the substitute 
tules were put into effect. 


CAMPBELL BAKING CO, CHANGES POLICY 


_The Campbell Baking Co., here, which, 
since opening some three years ago, has 
been selling its products to the consuming 
trade, has gone into the wholesale busi- 
ness exclusively. This company had a 
large number of routes ompatyin bread, 
cakes and other bakery products direct to 
the consumer. On account of war condi- 
tions, and as a conservation measure of 
man power, it made the change to selling 
its products. through the retail grocery 
stores, and entered the field as an active 


competitor to the other wholesale bakers. 


A great many of its employees have 
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been taken into the army and, naturally, 
this change of policy materially reduces 
the number of men necessary to deliver 
the products and releases several for war 
work. The same high quality products 
will be made and sold to the retail gro- 
cery trade, and it is not believed that 
much material change in the output of the 
plant will be noticed. 

At the time of changing its policy, the 
Campbell people entered into an agree- 
ment with the bakers’ and bread drivers’ 
unions to employ nothing but union help. 
Up to this time the Campbell plant has 
been an open shop, and employed no union 
labor. ; 


BAKERS’ MACHINERY HAS ADVANCED 


Prices on other products used in the 
bakery have shown various changes. All 
shortening has advanced 1@Ic lb, and 
sugar 1@114c, and other dough develop- 
ers and yeast foods in proportion. Prices 
on bakers’ machinery and equipment have 


the United States. Of this 20 per cent 
must be substitute. I have reports of 
cities where as much as 80 per cent of the 
substitutes were being wasted. But sup- 
pose only half of the women misapply 
them, and that these only misapply half 
of their supply, we still have the appalling 
figure of 500,000,000 Ibs of flour wasted, 
enough to supply bread to an army of 
2,000,000 men for almost a year. This 
wastage operates to increase the cost of 
millfeeds, which is one of the reasons 
why milk is higher all over the United 
States than it ever has been before. If 
you can’t bake properly, buy; it is more 
patriotic.” 





Cracker Bakers Elect Officers 


At the eighteenth annual convention 
of the Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Association held in Chicago, Sept. 23-26, 
Brooks S. Morgan, of Atlanta, Ga., was 
again re-elected president. A. P. Striet- 





Brooks S. Morgan 


Re-elected President of the Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ Association 


risen in value during the last two years 
until they are at least double normal, 
and some articles even more. This does 
not seemi to have had much effect on the 
buying of such materials, as all bakers’ 
machinery, and supply houses report 
heavy business and sales far in advance of 
their stock. 
Oris B. Durst. 





Stop Waste—Buy Bakers’ Bread 


“Women of the United States are not 
doing all they can in the matter of using 
cereal substitutes, judging from my ob- 
servations and reports that come to me 
from over the country,” says Ida C. B. 
Allen, national authority on home eco- 
nomics, author and lecturer for the Fed- 
eral Food Administration, now on a 
speaking tour. “From points as widely 
separated as Michigan and Vermont I 
learn that flours of grains other than 
wheat are being fed to chickens or hogs, 
and not baked into bread as Mr. Hoover 
contemplates. If you cannot make good 
bread with the substitutes, you owe it to 

ourself, your country and our allies to 

uy your bread, for the baker must use 
the substitutes, and experience has shown 
that he can make a fine, palatable loaf 
with them. 

“There are, in round numbers, 10,000,- 
000,000 Ibs of bread baked annually in 


mann, of Cincinnati, was elected vice- 
president and treasurer, and Edward 
Griswold, of New York, secretary. 

The directors of the association are as 
follows: Alvin V. Thomas, Peoria, Ill; 
L. D. Manchester, Sioux Falls, S. D; Os- 
wald Schmidt, Davenport, Iowa; William 
D. Morris, Chicago; John A. Simeral, 
Pittsburgh, Pa; Willard C. Poole, Wor- 
cester, Mass; J. B. Franke, Fort Wayne, 
Ind; Brooks Morgan, Atlanta, Ga; A. P. 
Strietmann, Cincinnati; S. J. Watts, Port 
Huron, Mich; W. T. Bishop, Los Angeles, 
Cal; H. W. Stegall, St. Louis; C. A. 
Bowman, Denver, Colo; A. J. Zimmer- 
man, Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. W. Wickersham, New York, was 
elected attorney. 





The Milwaukee (Wis.) Lace Paper Co. 
is publishing a house organ known as 
“Milapaco News.” - It describes the dif- 
ferent products the company manufac- 
tures, and gives interesting information 
as to the Milapaco lace papers, paper 
doilies, paper cups, etc., used by bakers 
and housewives. The booklet also con- 
tains valuable selling suggestions in con- 
nection with counter displays, and other 
items of interest. All who would like to 
receive it regularly are requested to com- 
municate with the Milwaukee Lace Paper 
Co. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

DoututnH, Mriny., Oct. 18.—Jobbers, bak- 
ers and the consuming public generally 
have adjusted themselves to the new meth- 
ods of buying and holding flour supplies. 
With the market practically stabilized 
as to price, buyers do not need to worry 
about possible changes one way or the 
other, which eliminates to a great extent 
the strain of anticipating future require- 
ments for safety’s sake. 

Buyers come now to the manufacturers 
or dealers only for actual immediate to 
near-by needs, as they can take on stock 
at any time without fear of price 
variation. As a result, business runs 
more evenly, and, though present mill 
sales do not reach the proportions shown 
in previous years, the aggregate at the end 
of the year is expected to be satisfactory 
under the existing conditions. 

Bakers hereabouts are doing a general- 
ly healthy business in bread. They find 
a steady consumption that keeps most of 
them fairly busy to fill, notwithstanding 
that home baking is beginning to in- 
crease with the advent of cooler weather. 
This week they have done a heavy busi- 
ness, Owing to the great influx of fire 
refugees, besides meeting the urgent ship- 
ping demand coming from the outlying 
fire-swept territory. 

On the receipt of orders from the dev- 
astated towns for breau supplies, bakers 
immediately set to work and_ rushed 
everything available to points calling for 
help. There will be no check to their 
activities so long as the present insistent 
food situation exists. The 10c and lic 
loaves are the best sellers. 

The public continues to use crackers 
and cookies in a very fair volume, despite 
the fact that prices asked by dealers for 
them are maintained at a high basis, - 
though relatively not out of line with other 
foodstuffs. The manufacturers are faced 
with the high cost of many supplies and 
labor, so must charge accordingly, to se- 
cure a reasonable profit. 

Sales of pies, cakes, cookies, etc., are 
of a volume sufficiently large to supply 
the demand. Bakers catering to this class 
of trade generally limit baking to estab- 
lished business, so as not to be caught 
with an oversupply on their hands. They 
closely gauge requirements by daily sales. 


NOTES 

The M. M. Gasser Co., grocers and bak- 
ers, 209-211 West Superior Street, Du- 
luth, recently suffered heavily by fire. 
Temporarily they are housed at 329 West 
Superior Street while the former quarters 
are being repaired. 

The' baking industry is not contemplat- 
ing any changes or making improvements 
of a material character to their plants, 
with the present scarcity and high cost 
of labor and supplies. They. are prepared 
to take the safe side, and practice care 
and economy. 

F. G. Carson. 





A Selective Service Committee 

A committee has been appointed to rep- 
resent the baking industry in the Chicago 
district, in co-operation with the Chicago 
Association of Commerce Selective Serv- 
ice Information Bureau. This committee 
has been created to serve bakery propri- 
etors and employers by assisting the dis- 
trict draft boards in the difficult task of 
reviewing industrial deferment claims. 

This committee desires to assist bakery 
employers to secure deferred classification 
for an employee, in case the drafted man 
is really indispensable to the business in 
which he is employed, and for that reason 
is of more service to the country in that 
employment than he would be in the mili- 
tary service. 

This committee, however, would fail in 
its responsibility to the baking industry 
if it should aid or abet any employer to 
keep any employee out of the military 
service whose place could, by any possi- 
bility, be filled by a person not called 
upon to serve in the army. : 





Polonia Baking Co. to Build 

The Polonia Baking Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., is having plans prepared for a 
53x156 two and three story bakery. It 
will be equipped with the most modern 
type of machinery, and will rank with the 
best in Detroit. The cost of the building, 
it is estimated, will be approximately 
$100,000. The company hopes to have it 
ready for occupancy by March 1, 1919. 
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BARLEY AS A SUBSTITUTE 


Early Experi ts—R for High Ex- 
traction—Present Product Nutritive 
and Highly Acceptable 

Paper read by H. H. Humphrey, of 
the Dodge-Hooker Mills, Wausau, Wis., 
at the Biscuit and Cracker Manufactur- 
ers’ Association’s convention: 

“Barley flour as a wheat flour substi- 
tute has had a checkered career. No 
other food connected with the conserva- 
tion problem has been, during the past 
vear and a_-half, so constantly in the 
limelight. Having been intimately con- 
nected with the introduction and conse- 
quent rapid spread of its use, I have 
watched its growth with interest. 

“Previous to our entrance into the war, 
practically the only forms in which bar- 
ley appeared on the market as a human 
food were pearl barley, barley meal or 
grits, and rolled barley. In these forms 
it was used in soups, breakfast foods, 
puddings, scones, etc. 

“Its use as a flour was limited, how- 
ever, to medicinal purposes, or for the 
feeding of infants and invalids. The 
product thus used was simply a_ high 
quality patent barley flour, prepared usu- 
ally from pearled barley. It was packed 
in small tin boxes of 4% to 1-lb capacity 
and sold by druggists at relatively high 
prices. ; 

“Upon our entrance into the war it was 
apparent to all in touch with the food 
situation that one of the most vital and 
immediate problems facing America was 
that of making the small remaining sup- 
ply of wheat tide us and our allies over 
until the next harvest. 

“Professor R. A. Moore, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, well known as a 
breeder of improved strains of barley, 
and Professor W. H. Olin, of St. Louis, 
were among the first to urge the more ex- 
tensive use of barley for this purpose. It 
was at the suggestion of Professor Moore 
that we milled the first trial lot of barley, 
and proceeded to determine its possibili- 
ties. As far as we have been able to 
learn, this was the first barley flour placed 
on the market in America in the interests 
of wheat conservation. So we have had 
our full share, first of credit then of 
blame, for starting it. 

“After considerable experimentation in 
the milling of this flour (for it must be 
remembered that there were no directions 
to follow at that time), we perfected the 
process so that we were turning out what 
we thought would be a suitable barley 
flour. How nearly our opinion corre- 
sponded with the conclusions of the Food 
Administration (after a year’s experience 
and investigation with barley flours of all 
grades) is seen in the fact that the per- 
centage of extraction we then set for our 
standard was practically identical with 
the 55 per cent extraction grade now 
established. 

“This flour was widely tested through- 
out the United States, and gave such sat- 
isfactory results that it was brought to 
the attention of the Food Administration 
and other authorities interested in the 
conservation movement. A campaign of 
publicity was started, and within six 
months barley flour was becoming recog- 
nized as one of the most promising of the 
wheat flour substitutes. 

“Many mills turned to its manufacture, 
but the demana grew fastér than the sup- 
ply. When the Food Administration put 
the substitute ruling into effect, the call 
for barley flour exceeded all possibility of 
the mills supplying it. Scores of mills 
now entered the field, many of them not 
properly equipped and the operators not 
well enough informed for turning out a 
quality product. This condition prevailed 
throughout the winter months. 

“In the meantime, the price of barley 
had advanced to hitherto unheard-of lev- 
els, and was still going up; starting at 
$1 per bu in September, it reached $2.40 
bu in March. 

“Last year’s barley crop was not a large 
one. All buyers were of the opinion that 
the stocks would soon be exhausted, and 
the maltsters were in sharp competition 
with the millers for what all thought were 
the fast dwindling stocks of barley. The 
same fear had in the meantime possessed 
the purchasers of flour. The fact that 
they had had so much difficulty in sup- 
plying their needs during the winter, to- 
gether with the belief, then general, that 
we would have a flour famine before the 
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new crop came available, established the 
conclusion in the minds of flour buyers, 
from the smallest to the greatest, that it 
was impossible to get too much on hand. 

“We all learned of our error, too. late 
and to our sorrow. The millers found 
that there was no shortage of barley, for 
the reason that the high prices offered for 
it had induced farmers to market a much 
larger percentage of the crop than usual, 
instead of feeding it on the farm. The 
flour buyers also greatly overestimated 
their needs. When freight congestions 
were finally cleared away late in the sea- 
son, great quantities of flour were 
thrown onto the market. This, in addi- 
tion to stimulated production of substi- 
tutes of all kinds and grades, resulted 
in a serious glutting of the substitute 
flour market. 

“Although this excessively high price for 
barley was the natural result of the law 
of supply and demand, operating under 
abnormal conditions, it was a very un- 
fortunate condition for barley flour, for 
this was the main contributing factor to 
the appearance of the dark barley flours 
on the market. 

“There has been a tendency to place all 
the blame for this dark flour on the mill- 
ers. We are perfectly willing to assume 
more than our share of this responsi- 
bility, but it should not be forgotten that 
the consumer, after all, determines the 
grade of any article. The fact is, there 
was no demand for a white barley flour. 

“The difficulty lay in the fact that the 
trade had evidently not yet learned how 
to judge barley flours and their relative 
values in baking. But probably the main 
reason was that barley flour of any kind 
was so scarce that buyers were glad to 
accept whatever was offered. Then, too, 
it must be remembered that the motto 
of every producer of food was ‘conser- 
vation.” We were continually reminded 
that not an ounce of human food should 
be wasted. 

“It was for this reason that the milling 
industry, without a murmur, consented 
to the making of a high extraction wheat 
flour, thus lowering the standard which 
they had become so justly proud of. This 
same motive of conservation played a part 
in the tendency to make the extraction of 
barley flour as high as could be satisfac- 
torily used by the public, and as far as 
we were able to judge at that time, the 
high extraction flour was giving entirely 
satisfactory .results with the trade, for it 
bought the dark flour quite as readily as 
the light. 

“A large number of inexperienced mills 
doubtless did place much inferior product 
on the market, but as long as the trade 
made no distinction in its buying, there 
was no hope for the establishment of the 
better grade, which experienced mills 
knew must ultimately be established, if 
barley flour was to maintain the place it 
deserved as a human food. The fixing of 
the 55 per cent maximum extraction 
standard by the Food Administration was 
therefore welcomed by those interested in 
maintaining the good name of barley flour. 


ITS NUTRITIVE VALUE 


“It is quite generally conceded, I be- 
lieve, that from the standpoint of nutri- 
tive value, barley flour is fully equal to 
any other cereal flour. This is expressed 
in terms of proteins, carbohydrates and 
fats. The protein content of barley flour 
is the same as that of wheat, and con- 
siderably higher than that of corn or rice. 
All cereal flours show approximately the 
same percentage of carbohydrates, while 
barley is higher in fat than wheat, corn 
or rice, being exceeded only by rye and 
oats. 

“The results of physiological tests show 
that barley compares very favorably with 
any of the other cereals in point of digest- 
ibility. Not only is it easily and thorough- 
ly digested, but it has a decidedly sooth- 
ing and cooling effect on the delicate 
mucous membranes of the digestive tract. 
This charatteristic property of barley has 
long been recognized by: the human race, 
and from time immemorial it has been 
considered a food par excellence for thése 
afflicted with inflammation or a sensitive 
condition of the digestive membranes. 
The special adaptability of barley to deli- 
cate digestive organs has long been rec- 
ognized in infant feeding, where its use, 
in combination with cow’s milk, has always 
been held in high favor. 

“I am aware that many strange afflic- 
tions during the past year have been 


ascribed to the use of barley flour. It 
is admitted, of course, in cases where the 
dough was improperly handled, or where 
too large a proportion of the substitute 
was used, that the resulting heavy, com- 
pact bread might and probably would 
cause digestive disorders. But when cor- 
rectly prepared, foods containing a good 
grade of barley flour in reasonable pro- 
portions are fully as agreeable to the 
digestive organs as those made from other 
cereals. 

“It is entirely poco however, that 
the poor quality high extraction barley 
flours so common on the market last sea- 
son were responsible for some of these 
complaints, for this grade of flour con- 
tained a considerable amount not only of 
the germ and outer bran layers, but of 
the woody, siliceous hull as well. What- 
ever soothing effect the flour proper oth- 
erwise would have, would certainly be 
nullified by the presence of these irritat- 
ing fibrous materials. 

“After a year’s experience in the use 
of substitute flours, bakers and house- 
wives are pretty generally aware of the 
fact that there are certain fundamental 
differences between each of these flours 
and the patent wheat flour which they 
had so long been accustomed to. In or- 
der to obtain even passable results in 
cooking, these differences must be given 
due consideration and methods of prepa- 
ration modified accordingly. 

“Had this fact been more generally ap- 
preciated at the outset, most of the diffi- 
culties incident to the observance of the 
substitute ruling would have been avoid- 
ed. Too many bakers and housewives per- 
sisted in handling the substitutes in iden- 
tically the same way as had always proved 
so successful with strong wheat flour, and 
were disappointed because the product 
varied in volume, color or flavor from the 
wheat flour preparations which they had 
set up as a standard. 

“The greatest obstacle to the use of 
barley flour, in common with all other sub- 
stitutes (rye excepted), is of course its 
total lack of gluten. The peculiar prop- 
erties of gluten, its function in bread and 
biscuit making and its indispensability in 
all yeast-raised goods, are facts too well 
known to warrant detailed discussion. So 
much has also been said and written in 
regard to the effects which substitutes 
have upon the gluten of wheat flour, that 
these effects as well as the ways of over- 
coming them are fairly well understood. 

“The addition of substitutes which have 
no gluten whatever to wheat flour obvi- 
ously serves to diminish, just to that 
extent, the percentage of gluten in the 
mixture as a whole. Unless certain modi- 
fications are made in the process of treat- 
ment of the dough as compared with that 
in practice with all-wheat doughs, this 
smaller proportion of gluten will not be 
able to function to its best advantage. 

“There seems to be some difference of 
opinion as to the comparative effect of 
various substitutes upon volume. Charles 
H. Briggs, of the Howard Wheat and 
Flour Testing Laboratory, of Minneap- 
olis, reports that results obtained at that 
laboratory have invariably been in favor 
of barley flour, whether the basis of com- 
parison be 10, 20, 25 or 3314 per cent sub- 
stitution and, although conflicting opin- 
ions on this point have been reported, I 
believe that with a high grade of barley 
flour, other factors being constant, the 
above results are generally confirmed. 

“In the making of yeast-raised goods 
with barley flour the following modifica- 
tions should be made: 

“1, It is quite generally agreed that 
the sponge method gives much more sat- 
isfactory results than the straight-dough 
method. 

“2. Undoubtedly the most important 
modification is in the time of fermenta- 
tion. Referring again to the results ob- 
tained by Mr. Briggs, who has made 
notable contributions to our progress in 
the successful use of barley flour, it has 
been shown that where barley is used alone 
a one-hour fermentation is better than a 
longer one. When we also take into con- 
sideration the fact that in mixing 20 per 
cent barley flour with wheat we reduce the 
total amount of gluten in the mixture 
in just that proportion, it becomes clear 
that this amount of gluten will mature 
in a much shorter time. 

“Therefore, in practice, the time of fer- 
mentation should be shortened somewhat 
more than the actual proportion of sub- 
stitute used would indicate. Thus, when 
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20 per cent substitute is used, the time 
of fermentation should be a little less 
than four-fifths of the time required 
for an all-wheat dough. Otherwise the 
effect on the wheat dough will be the 
weakening of the gluten, with exactly the 
same results as if the dough had become 
too old, while in the barley dough dis- 
agreeable flavors, including bitterness, 
sometimes complained of, are likely to 
develop. It should also be borne in mind 
that the gluten in present high extraction 
wheat flours is of a relatively poorer qual- 
ity than that in prewar flours, and hence 
is incapable of developing the volume ex- 
pected. 

“In practice, the best results are ob- 
tained by the use of a large quantity of 
yeast. The addition of more salt also has 
a decidedly beneficial effect. 

“In order to develop the relatively 

smaller proportion of gluten present to 
its greatest efficiency the temperature 
should be kept as near to 80 degrees as 
possible, depending on the added amount 
of yeast to put strength in the fermenta- 
tion. When this is followed by a shorter 
mixing, together with less proof in the 
pans, results will be far more satisfac- 
tory. 
“In the chemically raised goods, where 
gluten plays a minor réle, barley flour is 
enabled to appear to a decidedly better 
advantage. 

“3. The dark color of the poorer grades 
of barley flour has been a strong factor 
in limiting its more popular use. The 
white grades now on the market are a 
vast improvement in this — as well 
as others, and there is now little reason 
for discrimination against it on_ this 
ground, 

“4, The presence of unpleasant flavors 
in goods made from barley flour is very 
largely due either to a poor grade of flour 
or to incorrect methods of preparation. 
It was only after the poorly milled, high 
extraction grades of barley flour made 
their appearance on the market and were 
indiscriminately used by’ the trade, that 
objections were raised as to the flavor. 

“Our experience would indicate that the 
source of this strong or unpleasant flavor 
is found in the small particles of germ, 
outer bran layers and hull, which are con- 
tained in darker flour, but which are al- 
most. completely removed in the best 
grades. It is true, even the white barley 
flour has its own distinctive flavor, but to 
most people it is not at all unpleasant, but 
rather enjoyed. Unless the doughs are 
properly handled, however, undesirable 
flavors will be developed even in the best 
of flours. 

“Another plan which is now in very gen- 
eral practice is that of blending two or 
more substitutes. Barley flour with either 
white corn flour, corn starch or rice flour 
is a good combination. The result is a 
flour which not only resembles wheat flour 
more closely in color and texture, but also 
serves quite effectively in obscuring the 
distinctive flavors of either. 

“Barley flour is well adapted for use 
in sweet goods, particularly those in which 
sirups, fruits, nuts, spices, etc., are used 
in flavoring. Here it makes an excellent 
base, and does not detract from either col- 
or or flavor. For these reasons the biscuit 
and cracker manufacturers are in some 
respects in better position to utilize sub- 
stitutes than are bakers. 

“There was considerable apprehension 
earlier in the season as to the keeping 
qualities of barley flour. The unfortunate 
overstocking of the substitute flour mar- 
ket made it necessary for many firms to 
carry over some of this flour for several 
months of hot summer weather. This 
would put the keeping qualities of any 
flour to a severe test. 

“Doubtless some difficulties were ¢x- 
perienced,—it would be remarkable under 
the circumstances if there were not. But 
the very fact that these were only isolated 
cases indicates that the misgivings over 
its keeping qualities were largely without 
foundation. There is no question that the 
present better grades of barley flour un- 
der normal storage conditions will keep 
perfectly for a much longer period of 
time than ordinarily elapses between the 
manufacture and the use of flour. 

“Barley flour, like all other substitute 
flours, has its limitations, but none s0 
serious as to give trouble to those who 
have learned how to use it. Many of the 
factors which worked to its injury during 
the past season. have been corrected or 
removed, and I look for it to continue to 
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play an important part in the feeding of 
the nations. 

“In view of the very limited experience 
and information of millers and bakers in 
general, a few months ago, on the subject 
of substitute flours, it is remarkable that 
such splendid: progress has been made, 
and such noteworthy results accomplished. 
‘Through the combined efforts of the mill- 
ing industry in the production of the 
flours and the hearty response of the en- 
tire population in carrying out the pro- 
gramme of the Food Administration, a 
serious wheat famine was _ averted. 
Knough wheat was saved by the use of 
harley flour alone during the past year 
to furnish a wheat bread ration to every 
American soldier now in France for a 
period of at least eight months.” 





Northwestern Bakery Notes 

Joe Zalesky, of St. Paul, is installing a 
new oven, 

The Zenith bakery, Duluth, Minn., is 
installing a 114-bbl Reed dough mixer. 

Otto Fredericks is increasing the ca- 
pacity of his shop at Washburn, Wis., by 
installing a 2-bbl mixer. 

Carl Grue, of Granite Falls, Minn., has 
recently placed an order with the North- 


western Bakers’ Supply Co. for a Peer- 


less molder. 


The Northwestern Bakers’ Supply Co., 
of Minneapolis, has received an order 
from Mrs. O. A. Hagen, of Brookings, 
S. D., for a Union rounder. 


J. A. Boyce, who is operating the Ny- 
degger bakery, Fort Dodge, Iowa, has 
placed an order for a 24%-bbl Reed double- 
arm reversible dough mixer. 


The M. M. Gasser Co., Duluth; will re- 
build its bakery which burned Sept. 24. 
It has opened a retail store, and plans to 
rent another bakery until its shop can be 
rebuilt. 

The Occident Baking Co., of Minneap- 
olis, on Oct. 1 took over the plant of the 
Independent Grocers’ Baking Co., at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. This company also operates 
bakeries at Madison, Wis., and Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Northwestern bakers generally report 
business as extremely good. Many shops 
are handicapped because of the shortage 
in labor. Many young men are in the 
army, and those left are putting in more 
hours each day than ordinarily, in order 
to keep the shops open. 

T. W. Clarke is installing a double- 
deck Middleby-Marshall oven in his Cen- 
tral Park bakery, at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
He has also placed an order for a 2-bbl 
mixer and a cake mixer. Mr, Clarke’s 
business has trebled in the last six months, 
and he is unable to keep up with the de- 
mand for his baked goods. 

The Zinsmaster Bread Co., of Duluth, 
has placed an order for an elaborate flour- 
handling outfit. It consists of three vari- 
able feed bins, a 75-bbl storage bin, 
elevator conveyor, a 3-bbl automatic hop- 
per, 75-gallon tempering tank, and a 
trolley track to convey the flour over 
three separate dough mixers. When com- 
pleted, this will be one of the best flour- 
handling outfits in the state. 

W. Eibner has a very complete shop at 
New Ulm, Minn. He has a Peerless mold- 
er, Union rounder, dough mixer, cake ma- 
chine and a Peterson oven. He is now 
installing a flour-handling outfit. . This in- 
cludes a 10-bbl storage bin, which is lo- 
cated in the basement of the shop. The 
flour is elevated to the second flour, where 
it is delivered into a 2-bbl automatic hop- 
per operated with the remote electrical 
control, 

C. H. Bailey, bakery representative of 
the Minnesota food administration, and 
L. F. Bolser, of the Excelsior Baking Co. 
and chairman of ‘the Minnesota Bakers’ 
Service Committee, left Minneapolis Oct. 
li for a trip through the fire-swept dis- 
trict of northern Minnesota. The object 
of their trip was to ascertain what assist- 
ance the bakers of the north will need in 
order to establish themselves in business 
again, and to see that they are promptly 
supplied with supplies of all sorts. 

The Minnesota Bakers’ Service Com- 
mittee is this month sending out a circu- 
lar letter to the bakers of the state, in- 
viting those interested to participate in 
the expense of the work undertaken by 
the committee, When the committee was 
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first organized, the expense was borne by 
a few of the bakers in the larger cities of 
the state. However, the smaller country 
bakers, who wish to contribute, may do 
so if they feel that the work that is be- 
ing done warrants it. The committee, 
however, is prepared to carry on the work 
without outside assistance. 





BAKERY NOTES 


Clarence F. Hill has succeeded the firm 
of Kline & Hill, bakers, Reading, Pa. 

J. G. Timba has formally opened his 
new bakery at Laporte, Ind. 

The Old Homestead bakery, San Fran- 
cisco, is building a large addition to its 
plant. 

H. B. Franklin will rebuild his bakery 
at Winchester, Texas, which recently 
burned. 

The White Baking Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn., has increased its capital stock to 

20,000. 

Joseph Iverson has installed a lot of 
new equipment in his bakery at Valley, 
Ni.D. 

The Uniontown (Pa.) Baking Co. will 
install a steam oven and some new equip- 
ment. 

The Columbia (Pa.) Pretzel Co. is bak- 
ing hard bread exclusively for the gov- 
ernment. 

The Geiger bakery, Indianapolis, Ind., 
has been incorporated, with $10,000 cap- 
ital stock. 

George Kronmiller & Son, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., are figuring on building a new 
$12,000 bakery. 

A number of Louisiana bakers have de- 
cided to close their plants on Sunday for 
the period of the war. 

The Reading (Pa.) Baking & Pretzel 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000. Frank J. Loper is sec- 
retary. 

The General Baking Co. has declared a 
dividend of 1 per cent, and the Kolb Bak- 
ing Co. a dividend-of 1% per cent, on 
preferred stock. : 

Bread prices in Muskegon, Mich., have 
been advanced 1c on the 1%-lb loaf. 
Wholesale prices are 814c for 1-lb loaf, 
12%¢ for 11%-lb loaf, and 16c for 2-Ib 
loaf. The retail prices are 10, 15, and 
19¢, respectively. 

The master bakers of Galveston, Texas, 
have decided to continue the manufacture 
of bread in %4-lb loaves, since that size 
is in favor with the public, and meets 
with the approval of the food adminis- 
tration. . 

A final dividend of about "6 per cent 
has been declared at a meeting of the 
creditors of the White Restaurant & 
Baking Co., Cincinnati, by the referee in 
bankruptcy. The creditors received in 
all about 13 per cent on their claims. 

W. J. Travis, of Bridgeport, has been 
elected president of the Connecticut As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry. Henry 
Bruggerstrad, of Hartford, is vice-presi- 
dent, Henry L. Pardee, of New Haven, 
secretary, and B. L. Marsh, of Stanford, 
treasurer. 

Because of the fact that the merchants 
of the city boycotted its goods following 
a strike by its teamsters, the Kolb Bak- 
ing Co., of Scranton, Pa., has discon- 
tinued baking bread, cakes, etc., and is 
now turning out hard bread exclusively 
for the government. 





Baking Bread With Waste Heat 


The city council of Reykjavik, Iceland, 
has begun the baking of bread in a special 
bakery in connection with the local gas 
works. The result was excellent, in that 
the waste heat from the gas works is be- 
ing used in a practicable and profitable 
manner, and in the course of a short time 
all the black bread which may be needed 
will be baked in the new bread factory. 
Three-pound loaves have been completely 
baked in three hours in considerable num- 
bers. 





Bakery Superintendents Organize 


At a meeting of the bakeshop superin- 
tendents held in connection with the an- 
nual convention of the National associa- 
tion in Chicago last month, it was decided 
to organize the American Association of 
Bakery Superintendents. J. A. Wright, 
of the Log Cabin Baking Co., Portland, 
Oregon, was elected president, and C. F. 
Yeager, manager of the bakers’ technical 


service department of the Merrell-Soule 
Co., New York, secretary and treasurer. 

It was decided that a strong represen- 
tative committee, to back up these officers 
in organizing and bringing together the 
bakery superintendents of the United 
States, should be appointed. A commit- 
tee therefore was chosen which represents 
superintendents and bakery chemists in 
nearly every section of the United States. 
This committee will bring state associations 
into being and, in general, make known 
the objects and advantages of such an 
organization. The office of the secretary 
is at room 904, 41 Park Row, New York 
City. 

The association will endeavor to fa- 
miliarize its members with trade condi- 
tions, and help them solve the manifold 
problems encountered in baking bread 
under present conditions. 





Retail Bakers’ Meeting Postponed 

John M. Hartley, secretary of the Re- 
tail Merchant Bakers of America, is 
sending out notices to the effect that on 
account of the epidemic of influenza 
throughout the country, it is deemed ad- 
visable to postpone the first annual con- 
vention of the association, which was to 
have been held in Chicago this week. He 
is now corresponding with state associa- 
tions which have not as yet held their an- 
nual meetings. Wherever possible, Eugene 
Lipp, president of the Retail Merchant 
Bakers of America, will attend these state 
conventions. 

In all probability the convention of the 
retail merchant bakers will be held in 
Chicago early in November. The date, 
of course, cannot be decided upon at this 
time. 

The success of the convention and of 
the association itself depends largely on 
having a representative attendance at the 
meeting from the various states. Nat- 
urally, under existing conditions, the at- 
tendance might be light, so those in charge 
felt that it would be well to postpone the 
meeting for the present. 





Corn Flour for Cracker Bakers 

W. E. Terwilliger, of the Charles. A. 
Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, in speak- 
ing of corn flour to the Biscuit & Crack- 
er Manufacturers’ Association, in Chi- 
cago, said: “Corn, as you all know, is the 
oldest American cereal, and it is the 
greatest offer that America has given 
the world—the largest American crop 
and the greatest food value of any. 

“When Columbus discovered this coun- 
try, he found the Indians with their fields 
of corn making it all their cereal diet. 
Our forefathers were corn-eaters. It has 
only been in the past few generations that 
we have grown away from it to any extent. 
Corn has always been the fighting ration, 
and during the Civil War corn was prac- 
tically the mainstay of the fighting armies. 
During the Boer War a vast amount of 
corn products in the shape of meal, grits, 
etc., was exported to the fighting men of 
the British Empire in South Africa. Dur- 
ing the present war corn has been one 
of the main parts in the diet of our 
allies. 

“Corn is milled in two ways. First the 
water system, so-called from the fact 
that practically all the mills using this 
system are water power mills. They for- 
merly used the stone burrs. Under this 
system of milling the entire kernel of 
corn is ground, and nothing is taken out 
for feed. They retain the oil germ. This 
system is very good where corn is milled 
to be eaten tomorrow. It retains the corn 
taste. Where same is carried for any 
length of time the oil turns rancid and 
bitter, and is the cause of many people 
not liking the taste of corn. 

“The other system is the new method 
and is called the degerminating system, 
whereby the germ is removed. The first 
step is complete sterilization of the corn. 
The corn is tempered and carried to the 
degerminator, where the germ and the 
bran are removed. Then the corn is con- 
veyed to a mill which has the same line of 
machines used by the wheat miller. The 
corn is made into flour under the same 
process that wheat is. We draw off the feed 
part, the low-grade, clears, etc. We our- 
selves are making what the miller calls 
a real short patent flour. Only from 50 
to 55 per cent of the kernel of the corn 
is used in this grade. 

“Under this process of milling the ran- 
cid corn taste has been removed. This 
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flour can be used alone in the finest pastry 
work, and the consumer will not be able 
to tell if the product is made of corn or 
wheat. 

“When a gluten content is needed, such 
as in yeast bread or rolls, it can be blend- 
ed perfectly with wheat. 

“Under the old method of milling a 
great many manufacturers and bakers 
had trouble in blending the corn and 
wheat on account of the coarseness of the 
particles of flour. This would cut the 
gluten content of the wheat, and the re- 
sult would be a spoiled batch of material. 
To offset this, the manufacturer would 
boil the corn to work down the coarse- 
ness. This meant work and expense. 

“With the proper milling of corn, we 
are giving you a flour that is finely bolted 
and has no taste of corn, and one that 
can be used ‘alone or can be mixed with 
wheat without any trouble at all, and one 
that will absorb two and one-half times 
its own weight in moisture. It is need- 
less for me to say what this means to you 
—a flour that, when we have won the war 
and get back to a lower level, we should 
be able to deliver to you at one-half the 
price of wheat, and one that will keep the 
same as wheat flour.” 





Bakery Owners Penalized 

George J. Koerber, of Natchez, Miss., 
was forced by the food administrator to 
close his shop for one week, and to pay 
$50 to the Red Cross, for violating the 
food regulations. 

The food administrator closed the bak- 
ery of W. L. Dupy, Ottumwa, Iowa, for 
one week for making incorrect reports as 
to the substitutes used. , 

Harris Bros., bakers, of Jamestown, N. 
Y., were ordered to close their bakery for 
two weeks, and to contribute $500 to the . 
city thrift kitchen, for failing to observe 
the rulings in regard to use of wheat sub- 
stitutes. 

The Smith-Andre Baking Co., of Tulsa, 
Okla., has been closed for the duration of 
the war by the local food administrator. 
Some time ago the company was charged 
with failing to use a sufficient amount of 
wheat substitutes, and afterwards it is al- 
leged misrepresented the quantity of sub- 
stitutes on hand. This is the first con- 
cern in Oklahoma to have its license re- 
voked permanently. 





Pie Tins Barred by Government 

The packing of spaghetti and macaroni 
in tin cans was discontinued Oct. 15, as 
the result of conferences between the 
manufacturers and the Food Adminis- 
tration, The government needs all of the 
tin plate it can get for war purposes. 
Bakers have been notified that pies no 
longer can be delivered in tin plates. 





Price of Bakery Supplies 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given below: 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Canned apples, gallons, doz $5.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $8. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $12. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 75c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 65c. 
Honey, strained, 60-lb cans, Ib 33c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 12c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 10%c. 
Coconut, shredded, bbls, Ib 27c. 
Cornstarch, 140-lb bags, 100 Ibs $5.70. 
Cocoa, powdered, bbls, Ib 35c. 
DULUTH 

Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $9.80. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $9.80. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.90. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 28c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $6.25. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $6.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $9.25. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, |b in cases 80c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 22c. 
Raisins, seeded, |b in cases 11\c. 

NEW YORK 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $9.35. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.75. 
Lard, tierces, lb 24c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $5. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $8. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $12. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases Tic. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 72c. 
Honey, strained, 50-Ib cans, Ib 30c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 12\%c. 
Raisins, seeded, 1b in cases 9%c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 24c. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $9.20. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.75. 

Lard, tierces, lb 29@29%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $4.75. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $7. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 70c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 65c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 30c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 12c. 

Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 10c. 

Currants, ib in cases 25c. 
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NEW YORK 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 17.—Save that 
owing to the cooler weather the volume 
of bread business is on the increase, the 
bakery situation is practically unchanged. 
Stocks of flour in bakers’ hands and those 
due to arrive are quite ample for their 
immediate needs and those of the near 
future and, consequently, they are little 
interested in the present flour market. 

The principal cause for worry at the 
present time is the shortage of labor and 
the very high rate of pay necessary to re- 
tain those now employed. The one fre- 
quently causes much trouble in keeping 
plants operating to the limit of capacity, 
and the other makes great difficulty in 
operating at anything like a profit. ere 
are numerous instances where men are be- 
ing paid twice what they were prior to 
the country’s entrance into the war, and 
these high wage levels, coupled with those 
of all things in any manner entering into 
the manufacture and sale of bread, are 
making the road of the baker anything 
but pleasant and peaceful. 

There seems to be no indication of an 
advance in bread prices, and probably 
the bakers feel that if they can continue 
to operate their business, keep most of 
their organization intact and not face a 
loss during the war-time period, they will 
be playing in excellent luck. ‘ 

When it is said that bakers are not in- 
terested in the present flour market, the 
statement is general in character, because 
of course there is some buying, but no 
lines are being taken on. ’ 

The range of prices for spring and 
Kansas flours has been practically un- 
changed throughout the month, and stands 
at $10.50@11.25, jute, while soft winters 
have remained at $10.35@10.50, jute. Rye 
flour has been steady at about $8.50@9.50, 
jute. 

; Substitutes have been in light demand. 
Barley flour was quoted at $7.75@8, to 
arrive, while a premium has been asked 
for spot stuff. Yellow granulated corn 
meal was quoted around $3.95, white $4.10, 
and corn flour $4.35@4.50, per 100 Ibs, 


cotton. 
W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Cornstarch for Cracker Bakers 

Dr. W. P. Cutler, of Chicago, food 
counselor for the American Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of Products of Corn, 
prepared and read the following paper 
at the eighteenth annual convention of 
the Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Association, in Chicago, Sept. 23-26: 

Among all of the substitutes possible 
for wheat flour, biscuit and cracker bak- 
ers have found cornstarch to be the most 
useful, for the following reasons: 

Starch as an ingredient of bakery prod- 
ucts enhances the efficiency of any other 
flavors used in the product, and also adds 
an attractive flavor of its own. 

It is possible to use starch as an ingre- 
dient in bakery goods up to 50 per cent 
of the total flours used therein, but a use 
of 50 per cent with satisfactory results 
is usually not obtained in first trials, and 
seldom until the baker has had consider- 
able experience with starch as a raw ma- 
terial in his goods; hence our suggestion 
is that bakers start with proportions of 
10 to 15 per cent of the flours used, in- 
creasing this quantity up to 30 per cent 
in practically all goods they bake. 

The use of cornstarch as a substitute 
for flour brings about the same results, 
and allows up to 15 per cent less shorten- 
ing; this saving of shortening being in 
direct proportion of the percentage of 
cornstarch used to the total flours used. 

Cornstarch absorbs more water than 
wheat flour and, possessing a peculiar 
shortening power in itself, it has been 
found possible in honey goods, as pro- 
duced by the cracker baker, to entirely 
eliminate shortening in mixes therefor. 

In sweet goods, especially sugar cookies, 
molasses cookies, ginger cookies, ginger 
snaps, and animals (and kindred varie- 
ties) there is an advantageous opportunity 
to use cornstarch in place of flour, in the 
proportions above suggested. 

In animals, knickknacks, and the like, 
cracker bakers have found that they can 
use 50 per cent of wheat flour and 50 
per cent of cornstarch—securing satis- 
factory results with shortening therein 
reduced by 20 per cent. 

Above, only sweet goods have been re- 
ferred to; in sponge goods, which include 
soda crackers, oyster crackers and the 
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like, cornstarch may be added to the usual 
formulas heretofore used for such goods, 
and thus an increased production of 
goods from the mix can be obtained, as 
no changes in the proportions of the 


other ingredients are necessary, as, for ex- _ 


ample, where a cracker baker would use 
5 bbls of flour and 100 Ibs of shortening, 
he can add to this mix 100 lbs of corn- 
starch, with no extra shortening to the 
batch, nor is it necessary to increase the 
proportions of yeast or salt. 

Crackers made trom this formula, 
which includes cornstarch, are very appe- 
tizing and crisp, and do not have as great 
a tendency to gather moisture after being 
packed as do crackers made from whole- 
wheat flour. Cornstarch will make the 
sponge ferment a little faster than 
straight wheat flour, which indicates that 
bakers using cornstarch in their sponge 
goods can -reduce their yeast by 15 per 
cent and obtain practically the same re- 
sults. 

In the use of cornstarch in sponge 

s, the period of fermentation should 

reduced about 15 per cent and the 
yeast about 15 per cent, in order to ob- 
tain the best results. 

Returning to the subject of sweet goods 
as produced by the cracker baker, and il- 
lustrating some of the points above sug- 
gested, let us consider the vanilla wafer, 
which is a standard piece of goods among 
all cracker bakers; on the basis of 196 
lbs of wheat. flour, 130 lbs of sugar, and 
60 lbs of shortening (and this has long 
been considered as producing a first-class 
wafer), it is possible to blend with 150 
lbs of wheat flour 70 lbs of cornstarch; 
that is, the result is obtained from 220 
Ibs of flours as*compared with 196 Ibs 
under the first formula above named, 
producing practically 24 lbs more goods 
(a little variation is ignored here, due to 
variation in moisture between wheat flour 
and cornstarch), without increasing the 
cost of the other ingredients, and this 
essential point counts largely toward a re- 
duced expense of producing a piece of 
bakery goods at a less cost than where all 
wheat flour is used. 

In this connection, it will be noted that 
from another angle it is correct to say 
that one-eighth of the shortening and 
one-eighth of the sugar used in the old 
formula is saved by using the formula 
containing cornstarch. In addition, a 
sweeter wafer is obtained, one of finer 
texture, smoother and more attractive 
surface, by the use of cornstarch. An- 
other advantage to the baker in using 
cornstarch is that the dough will not be- 
come tough after it stands some time 
longer than the pure wheat dough—you 
are aware the latter has a tendency in 
this direction unless baked immediately 
after being mixed. 

It must be recognized that the above 
suggestions are offered as general propo- 
sitions; the thought here is that instruc- 
tions or advice to the cracker baker in 
the way of showing the advantages of 
the use of cornstarch in his products 
must be immediately met by his peculiar 
problems, which in turn would demand a 
particular detail in handling his case and 
which would be an entirely different prop- 
osition from that of another baker, whose 
ideas, experience and trade were different 
from the first. 

The representative of a large manufac- 
turer remarked recently that if corn- 
starch was 10c lb and wheat flour 5c Ib, 
he would still use cornstarch. Another 
large manufacturer remarked: “We are 
pleased to advise that we have found this 
product the most satisfactory, giving us 
the best results of any of the substitutes 
that we have been obliged to use since 
February last, and we are now using in 
our crackers today cornstarch only, as 
a substitute, with occasionally a little rye 
flour in some lines. We get a little short- 
ening out of cornstarch, as you appre- 
ciate, and this is an advantage. For all- 
around baking, our superintendent con- 
siders it superior to any other substitute.” 


SUMMARY 

Cornstarch should be used because less 
shortening is needed, flavor is improved, 
increases efficiency of other flavors used, 
makes the baked product whiter, the 
product does not gather as much moisture, 
reduces amount of yeast, causes sponge 
to ferment more quickly, and dough con- 
taining same does not become tough if it 
has to stand for some time. 

With reference to cornstarch as a sub- 


stitute you are all, no doubt, familiar with 


the f g ruling, but it has its place 
here nevertheless: 
U. S. Foop ApMINISTRATION, 
Illinois Division, 


Sept. 16, 1918. 
To Wholesale and Jobbing Flour Dis- 
tributors in Illinois: 

Rye Flour as Substitute—The amended 
baking regulations effective Sept. 17 pro- 
vide that one-fourth of the substitutes 
required in any bakery product may be 
rye flour, with the exception that bread 
containing 40 per cent of rye does not 
require other substitutes. 

Cornstarch—Edible cornstarch pur- 
chased after Sept. 17 is not a substitute 
for bakers. Jobbers and wholesalers may 
secure special permit to sell specific lots 
of edible cornstarch as a substitute for 
bakers if purchased prior to Sept. 17. 
Application for such permits, accompan- 
ied with purchaser’s invoice, should be 
made to the Flour Department, Food Ad- 
ministration, 111 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

U. S. Foop ApMINISTRATION, 
1044-A Flour Department. 


This led to some misunderstanding, 
which brought about the following ex- 
change of telegrams: 


Cuicaco, Sept. 17, 1918. 
Bakery Division, Food Administration, 

Washington: 

Bakers desire to know if they may bake 
bread containing cornstarch in addition 
to four pounds of wheat flour and one 
pound of authorized cereal substitute, and 
still continue to call product Victory 
bread. 

Foop ADMINISTRATION. 


Wasuineoton, Sept. 17, 1918. 
Wheeler, Food Administration, Chicago: 
Bread containing cornstarch in addi- 
tion to required amount of authorized 
substitutes may be called Victory bread. 
Baxtineo Division. 


Which means, of course, that while 
cornstarch is no longer allowed as a sub- 
stitute, any quantity can be used at will 
in addition to the regular substitute and, 
in view of the benefits set forth, corn- 
starch will no doubt continue to be used 
in all bakery products. 





NEW AND OLD MATTERS 
IN LONDON 


(Continued from page 298.) 
a church, organically and constitutional- 
ly, it had done nothing, had taken no for- 
ward step, no definite action, no helpful 
policy. In this it had failed, and failed 
utterly. 

Why had it thus failed at the time of 
its greatest opportunity? Because, as 
a church, it was absolutely erless to 
help itself. The Church of England was 
governed and controlled by sixteenth cen- 
tury rules; such were the. conditions of 
its endowment and establishment. To 
alter or amend these required an act of 
Parliament, and Parliament was com 
of men of all religions and even of no 
religion and, properly enough, was loath 
to act in church matters. Of sixty-eight 
acts affecting church government pre- 
sented to Parliament during a long period 
of years, but eighteen had finally been 
passed. It took many years to secure 
the enactment of even a law to dismiss 
a clergyman convicted of immorality. 
Any one could understand how impos- 
sible it would be to conduct a modern 
business according to methods of pro- 
cedure laid down in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

Bishops of the Established Church 
were appointed by the Prime Minister. 
He might or he might not be a religious 
man, he might givé the office to some one 
whom he personally admired or liked, re- 
gardless of his fitness for the office. Thus 
the church lacked that spiritual leader- 
ship, independent of itics, which it 
needed. ; 


A parish had no voice in the selection 
of its rector or vicar. Accustomed to 
one form of service which it had come 
to love, it might, on the death of its head, 
find itself in charge of one who intro- 
duced an entirely different form. It had 
no recourse in such an event. Or it a t 
be given to a functo lace-' v, 
a ie Rolle A angi moos Pin London 
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this did not make so much difference, 
one could go to another church, but it 
could be imagined what this meant in the 
country. 

The salaries of clergy was another 
thing fixed by law. No one objected to 
bishops having a proper income, but it 
was the disproportions that caused just 
criticism and protest. The stipend of a 
cler, an having a parish of many thou- 
sands might be fixed at a hundred and 
eighty pounds a year, while that of an- 
other with a few hundred people might 
be several thousands of pounds annually. 
In the caSe of one of the clergy whose 
salary it was attempted to increase by 
act of Parliament it took ten years to 
secure action, and it is not known wheth 
er or not the beneficiary died of starva 
tion in the meantime. There was no pen 
sion system for the clergy. 

The laymen of the church seemed tv 
consider it a sort of ambulance station 
They wanted it maintained, of course, bu! 
they took no part in demanding and in 
sisting upon the necessary reforms vita! 
to its life. They desired to use it in cas: 
of emergency, for casualties, so to speak. 
but they did not move to help it emanci- 
pate itself. “Sometimes,” said the vicar, 
“T think you make us what we are, ani! 
then curse us for being as we are.” 

Recently he had seen a great bill ac- 
vertising a certain estate for sale. It 
enumerated all the desirable things aj)- 
pertaining to the estate; the houses, the 
stabling, the stock and the pigs, ani, 
among them, “a cure of souls”—a living 
yielding a specified income. This wis 
the most scandalous thing of all, that the 
spiritual head of a.neighborhood could |e 
sold. Any man might buy this estate, 
and having a worthless son-in-law, for 
instance, w he wanted to place, bestow 
this living upon him, and the “souls” con- 
cerned would have nothing to say regar«|- 
ing the transaction. What could be ex- 
pected of a church which was obliged | 
law to submit to such practices? 


PARLIAMENT INERT 


Could not these and similar abuses be 
reformed? ‘The whole matter had been 
considered and debated, and a convoca- 
tion had resulted. Its recommendations 
in the main were satisfactory, yet the; 
could not be carried out without pariia- 
mentary action. Would Parliament act? 
At the moment, there was not the slight- 
est prospect of it. And why? Because 
parliamentary action was dictated pure- 
ly from political motives. Parliament 
never took the initiative; Parliament 
waited until the public demanded action. 
It had so waited in the labor question and 
the woman question, although the reason- 
ableness and justice of the demands were 
conceded, It would so wait in the church 
question. 

This, then, was the object of the “I ife 
and Liberty Movement”; to so stir up and 
move public opinion as to convince Par- 
liament it was necessary immediately to 
institute these reforms by definite acts. 
There were those who feared the unsct- 
tling of the established order of things 
by such changes. Please God, he hoped 
they would be unsettled until they were 
made right and in consonance with 
Christ’s teachings. Others dreaded di- 
visions and discussions in the church, but 
these were better than such abuses «nd 
scandals as now existed. Was there dan- 
ger of disestablishment? Better  ‘is- 
establishment and less of endowment 
than continuance in the present state. 

He asked his hearers to consider tliese 
things, but begged them not to take (ifty 
years in which to decide them. If the 
church was to live and prove itself worthy 
of its opportunities, it must be made free. 
If it were impossible for it to get rid 
of its sixteenth century fetters, it were 
better dead. 

These are some of the things that Mr. 
Sheppard frankly and fearlessly told the 

ple of St. Martin’s on Sunday morn- 
ng. I have tried to quote him correctly, 
but of course I took no notes at the time 
and may be incorrect in some of the de- 
tails as I have given them. Essentially 
I am sure I have ted him correctly, 
and it is this spirit which is moving 1" 
the Church of England and which “The 
Life and Liberty Movement” stands for. 
To me his revelations—of which I cannot 
undertake to repeat all—were astound- 
ing, and I think may well be so t 
many American ers of -this. 
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CHICAGO, OCT. 19 
FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Spring wheat, basis Chicago, 
OP MABE ds ace Cope cede teébe $10.20@10.45 
Minneapolis leading mill brands, 


to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 10.41@10.65 
Winter wheat, 98-lb cotton..... + 9.90@10.25 
Hard winter, 98-lb cotton ..... - 10.00@10.35 
White rye patent, per 100 lbs... 4.30@ 4.50 


Standard barley flour, per 100 Ibs 3.20@ 3.50 
Standard corn flour, per re lbs, 

JULO soca cosceveccborscacecece 4.05@ 4.30 

Ww HEAT—Trading light. Offerings not 
large. Fancy commanded %@1%c premium 
on No, 1 northern, but most of the trading 
in winters was at basic prices. Smutty win- 
ters sold at 3@5c discount, and spring at 5c 
discount. Prices for the week ranged as 
follows: Last 


This week Last week year 
No. 1 hard. .$2.26@2.27 $2.26@2.27 $2.20 
No. 2 hard.. 2.23@2.24% 2.23@2.24% 2.17 


2.26@2.27% 2.26@2.27 2.20 
2.23@2.24% 2.23@2.24 2.17 
No. 1 nor, 8.. 2.26@2.28 2.26 @2.28 2.20 
No, 2 nor, 8.. 2.23@2.25 2.23 @2.25 2.17 


CORN—Prices averaged higher and closed 
fairly strong. Offerings large. Industries the 
best buyers. Prices for the week follow: 


This week Last week Last year 


No. 1 red.... 
No. 2 red.... 


S. G. ..$ .75@1.08 $ .80@1.15 $1.88 @1.97 
No. 6m 1,00@1.05 1.05@1.15 1.89 @1.95 
No. 5m 1.10@1.18 1.14@1.28 1.92%@1. 93% 
No. 4m 1.20@1.31 1.20@1.30 ...... ° 
No. 3 m 1.27@1.31 1.30@1.35 1.90 @i. 96 
No. 6 y. 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.24 1.92 @1.95 
No. 5 y. 1.10@1.28 1.05@1.33 1.94 @...... 
No. 4 y. 1.20@1.36 1.20@1.45) ......@....55 
No. 3 y. 1.833@1.45 1.35@1.50 1.92% @1.97 
No. 3 w 1.35@1.42 1.30@1.48 2.07 @2.10 


OATS—Choice heavy standards and No. 3 
whites sold readily, but poor lowa lots were 
slow. No. 3 white ranged 65% @70%c; stand- 
ards, 66% @71c; No. 2 white, 67@70c. 

RYE—Government a fair buyer at $1.62 
throughout the week. Some sales to millers 
at higher prices. No. 2 sold at $1.62@1.64. 

BARLEY—Market easy. Government 
bought fairly at 99c@$1.01. November, 93% 
@94c; December, 96c, 

CORN GOODS—Trade has improved, lib- 
eral sales being made by a number of the 
mills. Corn flour, $4.05@4.30 per 100 Ibs; 
cream meal, $3.63; pearl hominy, $3.78,—in 
car lots, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbls..... 255 221 135 162 
Wheat, bus.... 1,191 574 271 337 
Corn, bus...... 3,172 615 1,394 306 
Oats, bus...... 2,970 2,960 1,609 1,901 
Rye, bus....... 67 147 215 67 
Barley, bus.... 722 671 88 178 





TOLEDO, OCT. 19 
_FLOUR—Soft winter wheat flour, regula- 
tion, bulk, f.o.b. mill, $9.39@10.31 (maximum 
price). Kansas hard wheat flour, $10.31 
(maximum price). 

MILLFEED—Car lots, bulk, per ton, f.o.b. 


Toledo, fair price basis, $2 per ton to be 
added for soft winter wheat feed: 

Winter wheat Dram ....cceccccceceees 

Mixed [0G suuuweds0G as taie0 vas 6a 

Middl in@Wsesiris stead eeeyvickéxcctce 


Oil meal, In 100- 1b bags .... 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-Ib bag. 


WHEAT—Receipts, 98 cars, 48 contract; 
year ago 131, 62 contract. 


CORN—Receipts, 21 cars, 5 contract; year 
ago 9, 4 contract. 


OATS—Receipts, 74 cars, 51 contract; year 
ago 75, 46 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c~Receipts— a pe 
1918 1917 1918 1917 





Whest, bus.. 136,700 182,400 000 10,500 
Corn, bus.... 26,250 6,400 14,745 000 
Oats, bus.... 148,650 85,600 228,550 67,700 





MILWAUKEE, OCT. 19 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, f.0.b. 
Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, 100 per cent war 
Quality, GMP secsecccveaevdces $10.63 @10.75 
~~ ‘lour, pure white, cotton, 100 
8 


Rye oer tat t ess teeees ses ee ses ovees@ 4.46 
ye flour, straight, cotton, 100 

aul ccc deeweeebeseees sercese eee @ 4.26 
ye ‘lour, dark, cotton, 100 Ibs. @ 3.80 
Barley flour, cotton, bbl....... + eeoee@ 8.50 
Graham flour, cotton, bbl..... b6 wecccle mee 
Corn flour, cotton, 100 Ibs....... seeee@ 4.45 
Oats flour, cotton, bbl... se... @i2.c6 


MILLFEED—Firm, with Genta brisk for 
Wheat feeds, other grades in good demand 
except hominy feed. Standard bran, $30.96 
3. {5; standard fine middlings, $32.50@ 
pd hominy feed, $53@55; rye feed, $53; 
oll meal, $66@658,—all in 100-Ib sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices unchanged. Demand was 
ol from millers and shippers. Receipts, 
18 cars, No. 1 northern, $2.26@2.29; No. 2, 
$2.23@ 2.25; No, 3, $2.19@2.21. 
peARLeE Y—Prices showed little change. 
Shin: ind was good for choice bright samples, 

Pbers were in the market for best grades. 





Off-grades were slow, and liberally discount- 
ed to sell. Receipts, 253 cars. No. 3, 97¢c@ 
$1.03; No. 4, 92c@$1.01; feed and rejected, 
90 @96c. 

RYE—Declined ic. Demand was good 
from millers and shippers. Receipts, 64 cars. 
No. 1, $1.65@1.67; No. 2, $1.64@1.67; No. 3, 
$1.55 @1.65. 

CORN—Advanced 5@l0c. Receipts, 114 
cars. Demand was good for yellow and 
white, while low-grades were slow. White 
and mixed commanded a premium of 5@10c 
over mixed. No. 3 yellow, $1.33@1.42; No. 
4 yellow, $1.28@1.38; No. 3 mixed, $1.28@ 
1.40; No. 3 white, $1.35@1.40. 

OATS—Up %@lic. Receipts, 763 cars. De- 
mand was good at all times from shippers, 
and offerings were taken each day. Stand- 
ard, 68@70c; No. 3 white, 67@69%c; No. 4 
white, 66% @69c. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts—, ae 
1918 1917 918 1917 


Flour, bbis.. 29,400 26,840 1060 33,340 
Wheat, bus. 491,400 127,500 867,550 9,129 
Corn, bus. 154,100 119,260 26,800 72,360 
Oats, bus. ai 709,060 1,068,200 485,000 435,160 
Barley, bus. 387,010 640,850 30,600 133,127 
Rye, bus.... 75,2256 127,980 14,025 16,605 


Feed, tons.. 1,050 300 2,840 2,470 


PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 19 
FLOUR—Receipts, 205 bbis, and 5,655,331 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 
lbs, packed in 98-lb cotton sacks: 





Winter, 100 per cent ....... ++++$10.00@10.25 
Kansas, 100 per cent .........+. 10.60@10.85 
Spring, 100 per cent .....:..... 10.60 @11.00 


WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 862,551 
bus; stock, 1,999,534. Quotations, car lots, 
in export elevator, government standard in- 
spection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 red 
winter, $2.32; No. 3 northern spring, $2.32; 
No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, $2.29. 

RYE—Scarce and firm. Quotations to ar- 
rive: No. 2 western, $1.76% bu;- near-by, as 
to quality, $1.58@1.68 bu. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet, but steadily held. 
Quotations: $8.50@9.80, as to quality, per 
196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

BARLEY—Steady. Quotations, quality A, 
$1.14%; quality B, $1.12%; quality C, $1.10%. 

BARLEY FLOUR—In ample supply, and 
prices favored buyers under a slow demand. 
Quotations: to arrive, on a basis of $7.60@8 
per bbl, in sacks. 

CORN—Quiet, but supplies small and mar- 
ket a shade firmer. Receipts, 17,329 bus; 
stock, 25,093. Quotations, car lots for local 
trade: yellow, as to grade and location, $1.60 


CORN GOODS—Dull and without impor- 


tant change. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b scks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy..... $3.95 @4.10 
Granulated white meal, fancy. 4.12% @4.25 
Yellow table meal, fancy ..... 3.70 @4.00 
White table meal, fancy ..... 3. she 25 

Ordinary ground meal ........5 sssees @4.00 

White corn flour, fancy ........ ° @ 4.50 

Yellow corn flour, fancy exoses 4.4 


+ «sees s@4.40 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks... 4.17% @4.25 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases... 2.50 @3.00 
OATS—Offerings light ont market ad- 
vanced lic, but trade quiet. Receipts, 78,654 


bus; exports, 126,658; stock, 349,627. Quota- 
tions: 

No. 2 white ........ cesceseceess 80 @80% 
Standard white 79% @80 
No. 3 white ...... 78% @79 
No. 4 white ....... 77 @78 





OATMEAL—In fair supply, quiet and 
barely steady. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
bbl, $10; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $10 
@10.25; patent, cut, bbl, $10@10.50; pearl 
barley, in 100-lb sacks, as to size and qual- 
ity, $4@6.25. 


BUFFALO, OCT. 19 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: 8 
Wheat flour, 100 per cent.......$..... 
Graham flour ........eeeeeeeees ° 





Rye, pure white, 100 Ibs........ eoees@ 4.71 
Rye, straight, 100 Ibs ......... ‘ @ 4.51 
Barley flour, 100 Ibs .........+... @ 3.85 
Corn flour, white, 100 Ibs........ .....@ 4.56 
‘Sacked 


Bran, mixed cars, per ton.......$....-@33.23 
Standard middlings, mixed cars, 





POP COM codccccccccewte Sepeese -@35.23 
Barley feed .....cceccecesecseese seve» @50.00 
WG COON 6s de cewscocessccwsesss + OS tT ee 
Hominy feed, white, per ton... 00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... .. Sse. 00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ..... . 90. 00@91. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 57.25@60.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......+.. 59.00@61.00 
Gluten feed, per tom .........+.. + «eee +@57.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads Seece @56.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

GROWN 6 wdc icc ve ceteusecs e oes + @60.00 


= oats, bbl, 
WOE nc cc dessecsicoseses +» 9.80@10.00 

Oat ‘nulls, reground, sacked, ‘ton. 23.00 @ 23.50 
WHEAT—Some business was done in 
spring wheat at $2.30% for reguiaf No. 1 
northern and $2.32% for No. 1 dark north- 
ern, Buffalo, including war tax and insurance, 
Winter wheat receipts were very light and 
all sold either to the government or to mill- 


ers. No. 1 baie gg: $2.36%; No. 2 white, 
$2.33%; No. 1 red, $2.38%; No. 2 red, $2.35%; 
No. 1 mixed, $2. 36%; No. 2 mixed, $2.33%,— 
on track, New York, domestic. 

CORN—With light receipts, prices were 
advanced 10c this week, and the closing was 
firm, all offerings on track being cleaned up. 
Closing: No. 2 yellow, $1.55; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.50; No. 4 yellow, $1.45; No. 5 yellow, $1.35; 
No. 6 yellow, $1.30; sample corn, 85 @$1.10,— 
on track, through billed. 

OATS—Receipts were light, and anything 
fit for oatmeal mills brought last week's 
prices on track, All the offerings on track 
were taken, and considerable store oats were 
sold. Closing: No. 2 white, 74%c; standard, 
74%c; No. 3 white, 73%c; No. 4 white, 72%c, 
—on track, through billed, 

BARLEY—No demand here, and some of- 
ferings on track and in store. Quotations: 
choice to fancy, $1.14@1.15; medium, $1.10@ 
1.12; low-grade, $1@1.08,—on track, through 
billed, 

RYE—Millers wanted a few cars, but would 
not pay $1.69 for No, 2. Several cars of 
sample here, but no demand. 


KANSAS CITY, OCT. 19 


FLOUR—Hard wheat, 100 per cent, in cot- 
ton sacks, is quoted to merchant trade at 
$10@10.30 bbl. Government purchases were 
made mostly at $9.20@9.30, bulk, while some 
interior mills offered at as low as $9. 

MILLFEED—Maximum prices prevail on 
all wheat feed, bran, in 48-in burlaps, car 
lots, being quoted nominally at $26.31 ton, 
mill-run or mixed feed $27.56, and shorts 
$28.31. In mixed cars, with flour, 50c ton 
usually is added to the car-lot price. In- 
terior mills quote slightly higher prices to 
cover freight and sack cost differences. 


WHEAT—No. 1 hard, dark $2.21% @2.22%, 
medium $2.19@2.19%, yellow $2.17@2.18; No. 
2 dark $2.17% @2.18%, medium $2.16@2.17, 
yellow $2.14@2.15; No. 3 dark $2.13@2.14, 
medium $2.12@2.13, yellow $2.10@2.11; No. 
4 dark $2.09@2.10, medium $2.07@2.08, yel- 
low $2.06@2.07. 

CORN—White, No. 2 $1.44@1.46, No. 3 
$1.40@1.42; yellow, No. 2 $1.45@1.47, No. 3 
$1.40@1.44; mixed, No. 2 $1.44@1.46, No. 3 
$1.38 @1.42. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

oem 5 --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus..1,089,450 756,000 244,350 155,250 
Corn, bus.... 263,750 137,500 185,000 89,250 
Oats, bus.... 195,500 523,600 294,000 318,000 





Rye, bus..... 5,500 20,900 ..... 13,200 
Barley, bus.. 82,500 36,400 10,400 2,800 
Bran, tons... 40 1,500 1,520 2,820 


Hay, tons... 9,516 10,750 4,369 3,204 
Flour, bbis... 13,000 7,250 61,350 68,250 


NEW YORK, OCT. 19 
FLOUR—Dull and unchanged. Stocks 
plentiful, and buyers have little interest. Low 
prices at which mills are selling Grain Corpo- 





- ration are probably affecting situation some. 


Spring and Kansas were quoted at $10.50@ 
11.25; winters, $10.35@10.50; rye, $8.50@9.50; 
barley flour, $8.40@9,—jute. 

CORN GOODS—Receipts, 151,256 bbis. 
With exception of corn flour, in light de- 
mand. Yellow granulated meal $3.95, white 
$4.10, and corn flour $4.35@4.50, per 100 Ibs, 
cotton. 

WHEAT—Movement fair, 
1,673,100 bus. 

CORN—Market was feverish, with a gen- 
eral higher tendency. No export orders were 
in sight, and statement that government 
would temporarily discontinue export permits 
further affected the situation. Quotations 
were around $1.69@1.70 for No. 2 yellow, and 
$1.55@1.56 for No. 3 yellow. Receipts, 16,- 
800 bus. 

OATS—In sympathy with corn, were a 
trifle higher, but in view of lack of export 
business, tone was only fairly steady. Quo- 
tations were 79@80c, according to quality. 
Receipts, 780,000 bus. 


BALTIMORE, OCT. 19 


receipts being 





FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
| BEEPEEL EPO T OER EE TEER $10.50@10.75 
WIMtOE cccecivccncves CED Hebd 9.75 @10.00 
BEGGS WIMKEE ccs ccvccvcccseccece 10.50 @10.75 
Rye flour, pure and blended.... 7.00@ 9.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended ............ -@11.50 
City mills’ spring ............+. --@11.50 
City mills’ winter .............. -@11,25 
MILLFEED—No business passing. Nomi- 


nal quotations for straight cars, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $35.50; spring 
mixed feed, $36.25; spring middlings, $37.50; 
soft winter bran, $37.50; soft winter mixed 
feed, $38.25; soft winter middlings, $39.50; 
jobbing prices higher. 

WHEAT—Unchanged; movement and de- 
mand good. Receipts, 1,074,732 bus; exports, 
1,379,477; stock, 1,365,668. Closing prices: 
No. 2 red winter, $2:35%; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.33%. 

CORN—Lower; demand and movement 
light. Receipts, 42,765 bus; stock, 39,879. 
Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yellow, track, 
$1.70; range for week of southern, including 
white, yellow and mixed, $1.65@1.70; near-by 
old yellow cob, bbl, $7.50. 

OATS—Higher; movement and demand im- 
proving. Receipts, 180,552 bus; exports, 25,- 
743; stock, 988,282. Closing prices: standard 
— domestic, 81c; No. 3 white, domestic, 

Cc. 

RYE—Steady; demand fair and movement 


increasing. Receipts, 32,714 bus; stock, 104,- 
539. Closing price of No. 2 western for ex- 
port, $1.76%; no arrivals of southern. 





DULUTH, OCT. 19 
Maximum wheat flour prices at Duluth- 
Superior are shown below: 


Class A, car lots, bulk, mill........... $10.05 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 

cent is feed or substitutes) ......... 10.30 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars, 

or docks, undelivered ........+.++. 10.30 
Class D, wholesale dealers from cars, 

or docks, less than car lots, undeliv- 


OFOE 6 vba Sosecetnr cs bocerettceseses 10.40 
Class E, smali-lot bakers, grocers, 

WATCHOUSE ...creceessscccessess +++ 10.56 

Exact charge for hauling. Sacks, 48c bbl 


extra. 
Rye and corn flour prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., in 100-lb sacks: 


WE BS PRES SFO ci ccc a daecvesetsies $4.35 
Pure white rye ........e000. eccssceces 4.70 
No. 3 dark rye .....-+.055 coesdecedess 3.70 
NO. GB rye .cccccccessees eocceccsesecese 4.70 
BRO, OTIS cwciscccccvescccccccessscccce 3.95 
Yellow corn meal ......cccccssscccsee - 4.80 
Yellow corn flour ...... Coccsececeseces 5.20 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior, by weeks ended: 


1918 bbis 1917 bbls 1916 bbis 
Oct. 19..28,045 Oct. 20..20,500 Oct. 21..32,710 
Oct. 12..29,200 Oct, 13..38,305 Oct. 14..31,175 
Oct. 5..22,415 Oct. 6..36,270 Oct. 7..30,375 
Sept. 28.21,225 Sept. 29.35,740 Sept. 30.25,900 


WHEAT—Country shipments have been 
held back until handling conditions could be 
adjusted after the fire disarrangement. Re- 
ceipts late in the week showed a marked 
reduction, but traffic conditions are shortly 
expected to improve. 

Operators here are looking forward to a 
steady and heavy business up to the close 
of the lake season. It is reported that sub- 
stantial ocean shipping room for grain has 
been arranged for to keep it moving smoothly 
and steadily as a preventive against plugging 
up of elevators at Buffalo. Heavy withdraw- 
als continue from elevators here, but stocks 
do not seem to shrink, owing to large re- 
ceipts. 

Only one mill was active in taking on 
wheat this week, and elevators and the gov- 
ernment cared for arrivals. All offerings 
were taken over. Smutty stuff ruled 5@1l5ic 
under No. 1 northern. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents, per bu: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No, 2 Barley 
Ook. 3D .rrov 62% @62% 161 85@ 93 
Oct. 14 ..... 64% @64% 161 85@ 93 
OO, 39 .kces @65% 161 85@ 95 
Oct. 16 .i.0% @63% 161 85@ 96 
Gets BF avnce @62% 161 85@ 96 
Gat. £8 occas +e ee 161 85@ 96 
Oct. 19 ....% 161 85@ 96 
Oct. 20, 1917. 56% Osis 178 100@130 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Oct. 19, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-——--Domestic——_ ----Bonded——, 

1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


OSH iorises 286 205 709 3 22 25 
MYO. seccces 653 871 73 oe ee es 
Barley ..... 290 1,229 1,466 51 29 22 
Flaxseed ... ... 3812 824 ee ee 23 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—— Receipts——, --Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Spring ....2,966 605 623 4,116 191 266 





Durum ....1,440 444 226 734 361 147 
Winter .... 192 15 123 36 5 3 
WREOO. vtte eer oe 18 ve ee 23 

Totals ..4,598 964 990 4,886 657 439 
Corn .....+:. ees oe os ee ee 
Oats ...... 149 12 83 270 6 -56 

Bonded... ... a's 6 2 37 
Rye ....... 807 175 1038 456 45 121 
Barley .... 105 300 869408 128 557 214 

Bonded... 8 8 8 os ee 4 
Flaxseed .. 233 84 171 193 19 49 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 19, and 
receipts by weeks ending Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1,2 nor }11,625 290 3,405 1,674 334 242 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 
All other 
spring .. 
1 amb dur] 
1, 2am du}1,581 172 os 372 64 
2 amb dur} 
3 amb wsig 
3 dur 
All other 

durum ...1,885 622 1,742 60 90 115 

1dk hd w 


Same. 


55 82 
89. 199 


to 
a] 
a 
a) 
oe) 
o 
oe 


212 


~ 
_1 
to 
_ 
a 
2 
bo 
o 
wo 


3,361 1 


38 40 2° 15 42 


1, 2 hd w 552 6 vr 88 9 
2 dk hd w 
All other 

winter ... 264 62 1,706 49 7 80 
White . eee ee 48 ee ee 5 
Mixed ..... eee 2.6 -- 872 166 96 











Totals ..19,618 1,286 9,814 2,957 846 818 

FLAXSEED—Active and strong up to mid- 
week, then changed to weakness, and finished 
firm. Trade appeared nervous. Vigorous 
bidding by shorts caused the early show of 
bullish enthusiasm, which resulted in a price 
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rise of 81c. Deferred deliveries showed up 
the strongest. Heavy selling for profit at the 
full improvement turned market weak. Stop- 
loss orders were uncovered in such volume 
that the bottom appeared to have fallen 
out of the market. There was a rally on the 
closing day, but gains show marked reduc- 
tions from top prices. The October and 
November forfeited the major part of their 
advantage. Increased movement to _ ter- 
minals contributed to the closing easiness in 
the close deliveries. Spot No. 1 steady at 
2c over October; to arrive, 1c over November. 

Fair shipping directions are keeping stocks 
pretty well down, and do not leave much 
reom for accumulation. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


Opening Oct. 20 
Oct. 14 igh Low Oct.19 1917 

Oct $3.31 $3.57 $3.30 $3.38  $3.08% 
Nov 3.29 3.57 3.2 3.37% 3.08 


Dec. |. 3.21 3.52 8.19 3.338% 3.03 
May .. 3.21 3.51 38.19 8.36 3.05% 





ST. LOUIS, OCT. 19 

FLOUR—Hard wheat flour, $10.20@10.25, 
bulk; soft wheat flour, $9.20@9.50, bulk; 
white rye flour $9.25, straight $8.65, dark 
$7.50, bbl, jute. Corn flour, $4.15@4.30, rice 
flour, $8.85,—cotton. Barley flour, 55 per 
cent, $7.25 @7.65. 

MILLFEED—Government maximum prices 
on hard wheat feed in car lots, St. Louis, 
bulk: bran, $24.46 ton; mixed feed, $25.71; 
middlings, $24.46. Soft feed 10c per 100 lbs 
more, and 50c ton additional allowed on feed 
in mixed cars with flour. White hominy 
feed, $55 ton; oat feed, $20.50; alfalfa meal, 
$39; barley feed, $48.50; rye middlings, $54 
@ 54.50. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 453 cars, against 220 
last week. Fair demand at government 
prices. 

CORN—Fair demand, with prices un- 
changed to 6c higher. Receipts, 311 cars, 
against 273. Closing prices: No. 5 corn, $1.20; 
No. 2 yellow, $1.50@1.52; No. 3 yellow, $1.40; 
No. 6 yellow, $1.17@1.18; No. 6 white, $1.20. 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, in 100-1b sacks, 
$3.80; cream meal, $4; grits and hominy, 
$4.20. 

OATS—Fair demand. Prices 1@1%c high- 
er. Receipts, 156 cars, against 114. Closing 
prices: No. 3 white, Tic; No. 4 white, 69%c; 
No. 2 mixed, 70c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1918 1917 


1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 47,450 75,340 67,220 139,840 
Wheat, bus.. 654,377 270,521 200,650 276,020 
Corn, bus.... 439,400 187,580 340,020 77,890 
Oats, bus.... 400,000 540,600 339,620 543,220 
Rye, bus..... 2,374 24,200 10,400 ..... 


Barley, bus.. 19,200 48,000 9,810 1,750 





MINNEAPOLIS, OCT. 22 
Maximum wheat flour prices at Minneap- 
olis are as follows: 


Class A, car lots, bulk, mill.......... $10.01 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 
cent is feed or substitutes) ........ 10.26 


Class C, wholesale dealers from cars or 


docks undelivered .........++eee055 10.26 


Class D, wholesale dealers from cars 
or docks less than car lots undeliv- 


GHOG bc cesvdbecoesevviesds oc tdteteuee 10.36 
Class E, small-lot bakers, grocers, 
WETOROUMS cccccccvcsprssecacdvocce 10.51 


Exact charge extra for hauling. 
Sacks 48@52c per bbl, extra. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
Oot. 36.... scoves 423,820 364,485 492,635 
Oct. 19.... 393,890 289,355 391,780 490,890 
Oct. 12.... 385,995 485,250 391,570 608,550 


Oct. 5.... 390,175 446,965 311,955 510,495 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 


Oct. 36... cervces 16,510 17,615 29,466 
Oct. 19.262 sevecs 7,205 35,410 16,040 
Oct. 12.... seoees 6,915 13,385 22,490 
Oot, Biecs cecces 13,715 23,185 18,970 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Aug. 17. 66 57,825 170,631 107,543 1,815 529 
Aug. 24. 65 57,475 183,980 115,550 1,980 1,030 
Aug. 31. 64 56,875 228,809 139,581 3,093 2,550 
Sept. 7. 66 57,825 212,870 196,030 3,985 1,920 
Sept. 14. 66 57,825 271,200 268,435 5,305 520 
Sept. 21. 65 57,625 271,780 194,340 3,615 360 
Sept. 28. 65 56,125 280,620 288,740 4,625 eee 
Oct. 5. 65 57,525 271,390 311,600 4,485 2,155 
Oct. 12. 64 57,025 271,660 325,945 5,325 520 
Oct. 19. 51 46,125 209,735 138,654 2,662 1,311 
MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(Oct. 22) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 


Oct. 22 Year ago 
BN Basvesviucews $28.94@29.03 $31.00@32.00 
Stand. middlings.. 30.85@30.94 . - @36.00 


Flour middlings... 30.44@30.58 45.00@ 46.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 30.34@30.78 55.00@56.00 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $51.25 @51.50 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 50.25@60.650 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 49.75@60.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 49.25@49.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-1b sacks. 50.50@51.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt... 4.05@ 4.15 
Corn meal, yellowf ............. 3.65@. 3.75 
Rye flour, whitet .............. 4.50 4.55 


Rye flour, pure darkt ......... - 2.95@ 3.05 
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Barley flour, 98-lb cotton ........ 3.36@ 3.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ........ 9.15@ 9.26 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 9.00@ 9.15 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ........ - 9.00@ 9.10 


Mill screenings, per ton ....... 12.00@18.00 
Blevator screenings, per ton.... 15.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@60.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 20.00 @ 30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 
per ton ..... 00bee neh e9 60s 6 - 30.00@50.00 


Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 18.00@22.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks] .....@56.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. .¢Per bbl in sacks. 
{Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. 





Minneapolis Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring .......- 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring ..... ee 6ecver 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum ...... ecee 2.28% 2.20% 
DUPRE oo caer sscasccsess 2.21% 2.18% 
Red durum ..........- «+ 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ....... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter .........+. - 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter ...........+- 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 

WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
18) 





Saturday were: ct. 20 

Oct.19 Oct. 12 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 7,101,510 5,567,900 3,354,200 
Flour, bbis ...... 12,122 10,241 20,027 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,641 3,627 2,052 
Corn, bus ....... 126,420 198,400 21,000 
Oats, bus ... 761,600 1,029,600 1,080,000 
Barley, bus 543,620 761,280 1,032,570 
Rye, bus ........ 171,450 200,830 381,210 
Flaxseed, bus ... 202,070 189,540 217,360 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
Oo 


ing Saturday were: ct. 20 

Oct.19 Oct. 12 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 564,610 447,200 706,800 
Flour, bbis ...... 545,093 510,136 350,879 
Milistuff, tons ... 11,695 13,181 11,882 
Care: BM wv sceee 123,690 124,200 19,040 
Oats, bus ....... 1,520,820 1,382,370 846,510 
Barley, bus ..... 700,440 1,252,940 749,360 
Rye, bus ........ “157,550 117,450 154,100 
Flaxseed, bus ... 49,880 25,200 7,000 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): Oct. 20 Oct. 21 
Oct. 19 Oct. 12 1917 1916 

No. 1 dark ..... 1,913 596 eve 266 
‘No. 1 northern. .7,814 7,170 eee 1,758 
No. 2 northern. .1,239 967 eos 1,178 
Other grades ...4,424 3,692 eve 4,103 
Totals ....... 15,390 12,425 458 7,306 
In 1915 ........ _873 919 ose ove 
In 1914 ........ 13,713 12,096 eo bes 
In 1918 ........ 13,835 13,019 woe oe’ 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Oct. 20 Oct. 21 Oct. 23 
Oct. 19 Oct.12 1917 1916 1915 
104 55 1 22 


Corn ... eee 
Oats ....2,635 3,076 1,710 6,278 1,720 
Barley .. 996 1,953 655 640 627 
Rye ....1,693 1,628 332 469 26 
Flaxseed. 56 54 69 13 18 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Oct. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
15. 180@135 64% @65% 157. @158 85@92 
16. 1830@135 62% @63% 157% @158 88@95 
17. 180@135 62% @63% 157% @158 88 @95 


18. 134@137 62% @63% 157% @158% 80@94 
19. 185@138 63% @64% 157% @158% 84@92 
21. 185@140 63% @64% 157% @159 84@93 





Minneapolis Flour Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 


The flour output and direct foreign ship- 
ments of Minneapolis mills by crop years 
(Sept. 1 to Aug. 31) are shown below: 


Output Exports *Per 
bbis bbis cent 
15,255,310 888,240 56.82 


16,235,330 1,166,850 7.18 
20,443,185 1,628,195 17.87 
16,182,250 1,768,715 10.92 
18,146,530 1,699,580 9.31 





1912-18......... 18,230,160 1,761,935 9.66 
1911-12......... 15,708,075 739,500 4.70 
1910-11......... 15,813,190 1,341,995 8.49 
1909-10......... 16,075,155 1,609,135 10.01 
1908-9.......... 13,697,370 1,786,925 13.05 
1907-8.......... 13,137,300 1,984,640 165.10 
1906-7... wos cies 14,159,760 2,436,170 17.20 
1905-6.......... 15,141,785 2,674,755 17.66 
1904-6.......... 12,747,325 1,675,785 13.16 


14,213,085 2,284,755 16.07 
16,505,645 3,331,805 20.02 
15,802,270 3,160,160 19.19 
14,863,395 3,973,179 26.73 
15,308,160 4,847,600 31.66 
15,318,415 4,593,140 29.98 
13,299,180 3,569,226 26.84 
13,473,160 3,618,555 26.85 


1895-6.......... 12,577,120 4,044,790 32.15 
1894-5.......... 9,428,225 2,377,090 26.21 
1893-4.........: 9,321,630 2,362,650 26.34 
1892-3.......... 9,349,615 3.038.692 32.50 
1891-2.....+.4+.. 9,500,554 3,668,380 38.61 
1890-1.......... 7,434,098 2,576,540 34.65 
1889-90......... 6,863,015 2,091,215 30.47 
1888-9.......... 5,740,380 1,557,575 27.13 
1887-8.......+.. 7,244,930 2,617,796 36.19 
1886-7.......... 6,375,250 523,030 39.59 
1885-6.......... 5,953,200 2,288,600 38.46 
1884-5.......... 5,317,670 1,805,875 33.22 
1883-4........6. 4,046,220 1,343,106 33.96 
1882-3........45 3,175,910 1,201,630 33.19 
BBB1-2. 26. eee 3,142,970 1,181,320 87.83 


*Per cent of flour output exported direct 
by mills to foreign countries. 





ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 








To— To— 

Albany ........ 33.5 New York*..... 33.5 
Baltimore ...... 31.5 New Yorkt..... 34.5 
Baltimore* ..... 31.5 Ogdensburg .... 36.5 
Baltimoreft ..... 31.5 Philadelphia ... 32.5 
Binghamton .... 31.5 Philadelphia* 32.6 
WOstOm 22.2 cees> 36.5 Philadelphiat 32.5 
Boston® ........ 33.5 Pittsburgh ..... 25.5 
Bostont .......- 34.5 Portland ...... . 36.5 
Buffalo ......... 26.5 Portland*® ...... 33.5 
Burlington ..... 17.6 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.6 Quebec ......... 41.5 
COPRMING .....066 $1.56 Richfield Springs 33.5 
WOCAEOF: 6.655 oes 19.0 Rochester ...... 31.5 
Elmira ..... -+-» 81.5 Rockland....... 36.5 
) oe. errr 25.56 St. Joseph ...... 19.5 
Grand Rapids... 24.5 Schenectady .... 33.5 
Hornell ......... 31.5 Scranton 32.5 
Indianapolis .... 21.5 Stanstead 36.5 
Ithaca .......... 31.5 Syracuse .. 31.5 
Kansas City . 19.5 Troy... 33.5 
Louisville . - 26.5 Utica...... - 32.6 
Montreal ....... 36.5 Wayland 31.5 
Mount Morris... 31.5 Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 

Newport News*.. 31.5 tional) ...... + 12.6 


New York ...... 34.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 


*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. | 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ....... ° 


MOOD cvtccecscce GS - 42 41.5 
Philadelphia ...... 38.5 38 38.5 
Pittsburgh ........ $1 30.5 30.5 
MORE seeccccsine BF 39 38.5 
Syracuse .......... 36.5 36.5 36.5 
Baltimore ...... o> 87.6 37 36.5 
Washington ...... 37.5 37 36.5 
Detroit ........ eos 36.6 26.5 26 

Rochester ......... 86.5 36.5 36 

Cleveland ........ « #8 27.6 27.6 
Va. common points 37.5 37 36.5 
Columbus ......... 27 27 27 

Indianapolis ..... « 81.6 21.6 21.5 
Louisville ..... 22 22 22 


*Through pub. ‘rates. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in-cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 





named: 7~Reshipping— 
co Ex-lake——, Domes- 
Domestic Export tic Export 
New York ....... 20 17% 
Boston ..... 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia ..... 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore ....... 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond ....... 16% cece 17 ona 
Norfolk ......... 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington, D. C. 16% oees 17 ease 


Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, Pa., 


Piedmont, W.Va. 15% ave 16% eves 
Albany .......... 19% ones 18 sven 
Utica ..... esccecs 17% eves 17% 
Syracuse ........ 16% eves 17 
Rochester ........ 16% cece 17 





ONE-SIDED CONTRACTS 


A Bread Sales Contract Must Bind Both 
Parties or’ Neither Is Bound, a 
Court Holds 


Under a well-settled principle of law, 
a contract which purports to impose obli- 
gation on one of the parties to agree- 
ment without: obligation on the part of 
the other to carry it out is binding on 
neither, except as there may be mutual 
performance rendering the agreement 
valid to the extent merely that there is 
performance. Contracts of this kind, com- 
monly referred to in the business world 
as “jug-handled bargains,” are in the 
law dignified by the term “unilateral con- 
tracts.” 

An interesting illustration of the work- 
ing of the principle is afforded in the 
recent decision of the Louisiana supreme 
court in the case of Nelson vs. Barber. 
Plaintiff, an owner of numerous grocery 
stores in New Orleans, and defendant, 
a manufacturing baker of the same city, 
entered into a contract evidenced by the 
following letter written by the latter to 
the former: 

“I propose to supply you with what- 
ever bread you may require for your re- 
tail stores for the period of one year, 
with the privilege of renewal for a sec- 
ond year, at the price of 2% per loaf, 
less 5 per cent discount for cash. The 
bread is to be of standard quality and no 
loaf to weigh less than 14 ozs. - I will take 
back stale bread not exceeding an aver- 
age of 5 per cent on the total. 

“The bread will be wrapped in com- 
pliance with city ordinance. You are to 
supply me with standing orders, subject 
to revision upon due notice, and I will 
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deliver them complete at the regular 
hours. This offer applies to 24 of vour 
stores, and as many more as you choose 
to add. You are privileged to sell an- 
other make of bread at not less than 4c 
a loaf. Either of us shall be liable for 
actual provable damages for failure to 
carry out this agreement.” 

This contract was signed by both par- 
ties just before the European war brok: 
out, but was carried out for six months, 
at the end of which time defendant re 
fused further performance. Plainti() 
then sued for damages, claiming that h. 
sold not fewer than 6,500 loaves daily, 
and that $14,405 damages would be en- 
tailed to him by defendant’s breach of th: 
agreement, because of advances in th: 
market value of flour. 

The trial judge dismissed the suit 01 
defendant raising the point that the con 
tract provision that plaintiff might sell 
another make of bread rendered the con 
tract one-sided, in that it purported tv 
require the baker to sell all the bread 
needed by plaintiff in his business, and yet 
enabled him to refuse to receive any o{ 
defendant’s bread, buying competing 
product. On appeal to the supreme cour! 
the decision was upheld, the higher cour! 
saying: 

“The difference between the acceptanc 
of a proposition to deliver so much bread, 
of a certain grade, within a time fixed. 
as the acceptor may want, or require, and 
the acceptance of a proposition to deliver 
such bread, within the time fixed, as the 
acceptor may require for the purposes of 
an established business to which it is es- 
sential, is obvious, and the principle upon 
which it is founded, well recognized. 

“In the first case, the acceptor does not 
bind himself to want, require, or take any 
bread, and hence there is no consideration 
for the obligation, tendered by the propo- 
sition, to deliver bread. 

“In tne second case, the acceptor binds 
himself to require and take all the bread 
necessary to supply the demands of an 
established business to which bread is an 
essential (in this instance, it is written 
in the accepted proposition, ‘You are to 
supply me with standing orders, for the 
loaves required,’ etc.), and the acceptor 
also precludes himself from obtaining the 
required bread from any one else than the 
author of the proposition, thereby incur- 
ring obligations which are to be regarded 
as equivalents and consideration for those 
tendered by the proposition, and as, with 
them, constituting a commutative con- 
tract... . 

“In the instant case, however, there is 
injected into the accepted proposition the 
following, *You are a to sell an- 
other make of bread at not less than 4c 
a loaf, from the construing of which, 
with the other conditions of the proposi- 
tion, it follows that plaintiff is left at 
liberty to buy from others than defendant 
all the bread required for his stores, pro- 
vided he sells it at not less than 4c a loaf, 
and hence is bound to buy from defendant 
only such bread as he may choose to svll 
for a lower price. 

“In other words, it is left entirely to 
him to determine, as his interest or 
caprice may suggest, whether he will take 
any bread from defendant. Whether it 
would be to his interest to demand not 
less than 4c at all of his stores, or 4c at 
some and less, or more, at others, we re 
unable to say; nor does it matter for ihe 
purposes of this case. 

“The facts remain that the accepted 
proposition places him under no obliga- 
tion to buy bread from defendant, if lic 
chooses the alternative, which it afforcs 
him, of buying from some one else u))0n 
the conditions stated. Nor yet does it 
matter that, during the six months of thicir 
dealing with each other, plaintiff may not 
have availed himself of that alternative, 
since he was at liberty so to do at any 
time. It may be remarked that it is not 
alleged that the bread that plaintiff was 
privileged to buy from others and ‘ell 
for 4c differed in quality from that to be 
delivered by defendant.” 

Although the question was not raised in 
this case, it seems to me that there would 
have been substantial ground for a con- 
tention that tne contract was void on the 
further ground that the provision author- 
izing the plaintiff to sell competing bread, 

rovided he should sell the same at not 
less than 4c a loaf, violated the anti-trust 
statutes forbidding agreements which seek 
to fix prices of competing goods. 

A. L. H. Srreet. 
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October 23, 1918 
RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


Important Matters Affecting the Milling 
Industry Lately Ruled on by 
Various Courts 





DIVERTED SHIPMENTS 

The Oklahoma supreme court lias af- 
firmed judgment in favor of the Lawton 
Grain Co. against the late receivers of the 
st. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co., 
for damages accruing through a delay in 
complying with instructions to divert a 
car of wheat. 

July 23, 1915, the plaintiff grain com- 
pany shipped the car to Oklahoma City 
to its own order, with instructions to notify 
the Oklahoma Mill & Elevator Co., but the 
following day instructions were given the 
railway company to divert the shipment 
to the grain company’s order at Kansas 
City, and to “notify” another grain com- 
pany. The original bill of lading was sur- 
rendered, and a new one covering deliv- 
ery at Kansas City, was issued to plaintiff. 

On arrival of the car in Oklahoma City, 
July 24, and notwithstanding receipt by 
the railway company’s agent at Oklahoma 
City of instructions to send the car to 
Kansas City, the car was spotted on the 
Oklahoma Mill & Elevator Co.’s track and 
was permitted to remain there three days, 
before movement of the shipment to Kan- 
sas City was begun. 

Delay in arrival of the wheat in Kan- 
sas City resulted in loss to plaintiff, and 
suit for damages was brought. The rail- 
way company unsuccessfully resisted lia- 
bility on a claim that the delay was at- 
tributable to plaintiffs own act in divert- 
ing the shipment. 

lRteferring to a tariff regulation permit- 
ting shippers to reconsign shipments, with- 
out responsibility in the carrier in con- 
nection therewith, the Oklahoma supreme 
court said: ‘ 

“The most reasonable construction of 
which the provision in said tariff rate is 
susceptible is that the defendants would 
be exempted from any liability by reason 
of delay that was reasonably and neces- 
sarily ineident to making the diversion. 
This provision would not exempt the de- 
fendants from damages arising by reason 
of refusal or neglect to transport the car 
with reasonable dispatch when said delay 
was not the proximate result of making 
the diversion.” 

The court notes that the railway com- 
pany was specially at fault in spotting 
the car on the rear of the Oklahoma City 
Mill & Elevator Co., without any author- 
ity for doing so. In this connection, the 
court quotes a statement from one of its 
former decisions: 

“\ direction in a bill of lading to con- 
signor’s order to notify some one else 
does not warrant the carrier in delivering 
the lah oo to the person so to be noti- 
fied without the production of the bill of 
lading. The use of the term ‘notify’ shows 


that the party to be notified was not in- ~ 
ee, but was simply . 


tended as the consign’ 
to be advised on the arrival of the goods. 
The fact that the bill of lading is made 
out to the consignor’s order makes this 
still plainer. Indeed, it has been held 
that such a contract is so plain and un- 
ambiguous that a’ custom in a certain city 
to deliver property under similar bills of 
“a9 g to the person to be notified cannot 
ye shown,”. 

It was also decided in favor of the Law- 
ton Grain Co, that a witness who had had 
17 years’ experience in the grain business 
and in diverting shipments was qualified 
to testify on the point as to what was 
a reasonable length of time required for 
diverting a car from Oklahoma City to 
Kansas City. 


FREIGHT CLAIMS 


To guard against unjust discrimina- 
tion in the transportation of interstate 
freight, an aet of Congress makes it an 
offense, punishable fine or imprison- 
nent, or both, for a shipper or consignee, 
or his agent, to make a false statement 
“as to the cost, value, nature, or extent 
of injury” to freight, with intent to ob- 
tain an allowance for damage, whereby 
the compensation of a common carrier 
shall be made less than regularly estab- 
lished rates, ete. 

In a case before the United States dis- 
trict court for the eastern district of Mis-’ 
souri, the Laser Grain Co. was prosecuted 
as for violating this statute by making 
fraudulent freight claims, and was con- 
vieted. But the circuit court of appeals, 
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reviewing the case, has ordered a new 
ial on the.gntend tlaik es donend of the 
trial failed to show a violation of the act. 

The higher court holds that, intent to 
defraud being the gist of an offense under 
the law, an officer whose acts were sought 
by the prosecution to be imputed to the 
defendant company should have been per- 
mitted to testify fully to the circum- 
stances under which the particular claims 
were made, to the end that the jury might 
better determine whether there was such 
actual intent to defraud as would warrant 
a conviction of the company. 

It was further held that the trial judge 
should have directed an acquittal, on the 
evidence offered, there having been no 
proof made that the claims in question 
were actually filed with the carrier. To 
constitute an offense under the statute, 
there must be not only intent to defraud, 
but also such filing of a claim as might 
bring about a consummation of such in- 
tent. 


COMPROMISING CLAIMS 


That one may be held liable in damages 
*for breach of a compromise agreement 
is shown by the decision of the South 
Carolina supreme court in the recent case 
of Wilkins et al vs. Howe Grain & Mer- 
cantile Co. 

Plaintiffs, having a claim against de- 
fendant, a Texas corporation, attached a 
car of grain owned by the latter and 
found in South Carolina, This claim was 
compromised on an agreement that de- 
fendant would deposit $112.50 to the 
plaintiffs’ credit in a Texas bank. The 
deposit was made, and the attachment was 
released, but thereupon defendant insti- 
tuted suit in Texas against plaintiffs, and 
garnished the funds in the Texas bank. 
Holding that plaintiffs were entitled to 
recover damages for this violation of the 
compromise agreement, the South Caro- 
lina court says: 

“The question is whether the conduct of 
the defendant, in preventing the payment 
of said sum to the plaintiffs, was a breach 
of contract for which it was liable in dam- 
ages. The defendant did not comply with 
all the conditions imposed upon it, when 
it deposited the money in the Texas bank. 
The law imposed upon it the additional 
obligation of acting in good faith, and it 
failed to comply with this duty when it 
undertook to use such methods as would 
enable it to evade performance of its con- 
tract, by preventing the money from be- 
ing paid to the plaintiffs. . . . 

“Furthermore, the only reasonable in- 
ference from the defendant’s answer is 
that the proceedings instituted"by the de- 
fendant in the Texas court were to re- 
cover an amount alleged to be due by the 
plaintiffs, which was included in the com- 
promise, and therefore could not be made 
the basis of another action.” 


ATTACHED FREIGHT 


“In an action by a shipper against a 
carrier to recover for failure of the car- 
rier to divert, carry, or deliver goods or 
merchandise, the fact that the property 
was taken from the carrier by virtue of 
legal process, fair on-its face, of which 
the shipper was given prompt notice by 
the carrier, and in which the shipper was 
either a party, was heard, or had an op- 
portunity to be heard, is a complete de- 
fense and bar to the action.” 

This general proposition of law is stat- 
ed by the New Mexico supreme court in 
the case 6f Pecos Valley Trading Co. vs. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., 
in which the defendant company was ex- 
onerated from liability concerning a ship- 
ment which was attached at its destina- 
tion, and sold under court order as the 
property of a third party. 

From this decision, and the | yowra 
body of law on the subject, it is left quite 
clear that where a railway company is 
guilty of no bad faith or fraud in permit- 
ting freight to be seized under legal 
process, and where the process is not void 
on its face, the company incurs no liabil- 
ity to a shipper for failure to make deliv- 
ery according to the contract under which 
the goods were received for transporta- 
tion. 

In such case, the common carrier dis- 
charges its full duty to tne — by 
giving Pye ye notice of the ure, to 
the end that the shipper may take such 
steps as he desires to recover possession 
of the property. That the court havin 

urisdiction of the proceedings in whi 
shipment is seized may commit an error 


of law in rendering a decision is not at- 
tributable to the railway company. 


COVERING MILL RACES 

The right of a municipality to compel 
one who maintains a mill race in a public 
highway to provide a substantial cover- 
‘ing over the same, in the interest of the 
public safety, was upheld by the Oregon 
supreme court in the late case of Town 
of Gaston vs. Thompson. 

Defendant’s predecessor, a milling cor- 
poration, constructed a mill race which 
occupied a portion of a county road long- 
itudinally. Afterwards the plaintiff town 
was incorporated, and the portion of road 
involved became one of the streets of the 
municipality. No official permission had 
ever been obtained for the maintenance 
of the mill race in the highway. The town 
adopted an ordinance making it unlaw- 
ful to maintain a mill race in any street 
of the town without covering the same 
with planking; and a separate resolution 
declared an uncovered mill race to be a 
nuisance. ; 

Defendant having. failed to comply with 
the ordinance, suit was brought to restrain 
further maintenance of the mill race with- 
out covering; and, reversing a decision of 
the trial judge, the supreme court holds 
that the town is entitled to the relief de- 
manded in the suit. The principal points 
laid down by the higher court are: 

The ownership of private property is 
subject to the exercise of police power by 
the state, directly or through such sub- 
ordinate agencies as municipalities. 

An Oregon statute requiring owners of 
waterways to bridge county roads where 
such ways cross highways implies a right 
to construct private waterways across 
roads laterally, but not along such high- 
ways longitudinally. An uncovered water- 
way in a public highway is a nuisance. 

On_ inclusion of the road within the 
town’s street system, the town became en- 
titled to adopt such reasonable regulation 
as is involved in the ordinance mentioned. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Maximum Burlap Prices Fixed 

The Food Administration announces, 
under date of Oct. 15, that by an agree- 
ment between the government and burlap 
importers and bag manufacturers, maxi- 
mum selling prices on new business have 
been fixed for burlaps in carloads or 
more. The government has prohibited 
further burlap import purchases and 
freight space engagements for burlap 
without first obtaining consent from the 
War Industries Board, without which im- 
ports license cannot be obtained. 

The maximum selling prices on new 
business which have been fixed for burlaps 
in carload lots or more, ex-dock, are: 
40-inch “eights,” 13.6c Pacific Coast, 14c 
Atlantic and Gulf ports; 40-inch “ten 
halfs,” 16c Pacific Coast, 16.5c Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. 

Maximum prices for burlap bags in any 
quantity and any delivery, f.o.b., bag fac- 
tory basis, are placed at 13.6c and l6c 
Pacific Coast, 14c and 16.5¢c elsewhere, 
plus the cost of manufacture, plus a 5 
er cent margin. These maximum prices 

me effective immediately. 


More Dehydrated Foods Used 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Oct. 19.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture has commenced 
a campaign to increase the use of dehy- 
drated fruits and vegetables, which, it 
declares, compare favorably for table use 
with the fresh products. Showing the 
necessity for this campaign, attention is 
called to the fact that about 8,000,000 lbs 
of Irish potatoes were “thrown to the 
dump” in New York City alone last Jan- 
uary, having been frosted and rotted in 
transit. 

The War department has already rec- 
ognized the value of dehydrated produce. 
Last spring the army ordered and used 
14,000,000 lbs of dehydrated foodstuffs, 
costing about $3,000,000, and — the 
last few weeks has placed orders with the 
Canadian and American dehydrating 
plants for more than 40,000,000 Ibs to be 
manufactured and delivered before July 
1, 1919. This represents an expenditure 
of about $10,000,000. These orders includ- 
ed chiefly potatoes, carrots, onions, and 
a small supply of soup mixtures, compris- 
ing eight different vegetables. 

Ricwasp B. Warrovs. 








Experiments with American wheat in 
China have proved its excellent qualities 
in that country. 


* 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 





“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED AT ONCE—A GOOD MILLER TO 
take care of our 60-bb] mill; wages $125 per 
month; steady position. Address Herreid 
Milling Co., Herreid, 8. D. 


A 1,000-BBL SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 
mill wants a competent second miller; good 
pay and steady work assured. Address 1667, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A LARGE MILL IN THE CENTRAL WEST 
wants an experienced millwright who also 
is an experienced miller; permanent posi- 
tion. Address 1656, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED — MANAGER FOR 60-BBL 
Midget Marvel mill, northwestern location; 
in your application state wages, references 
and experience. Address 1646, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—FLOUR PACKER ABLE TO 
keep up the run of flour and feed in a 
150-bbi mill; one that is able to take night 
run if occasion arises; must have milling 
experience; good wages and steady job for 
the right man. Britton Co-operative Mill- 
ing Co., Britton, 8S. D. 














CHEMIST WANTED— 
We have an opening for a 
chemist familiar with starch 
manufacturing, oil extraction 
and refining. Address Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 


wanted who is well acquainted with and 
capable of handling large buyers in the 
greater portion of New York state; appli- 
cant must be reliable, competent and ag- 
gressive; outline fully your qualifications 
and experience. Address 1629, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


A LARGE WESTERN 
milling concern has opening 
for a first-class re-sale man 
to co-operate with its New 
England jobbers; experience 
not absolutely necessary but 
man must have understand- 
ing of flour trade, clean 
record, good habits and am- 
bition to advance; unlimited 
opportunity; give references 
and business record in first 


letter. Address 478, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





WANTED—BY A LARGE NORTHWEST- 
ern milling company, a salesman of more 
than average ability to act as its Iowa state 
representative; have some _ established 
trade; this is an ideal opportunity for a 
high-grade man; give record of sales, ref- 
erences, and full details in first letter. Ad- 
dress 1662, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MILL-MANAGER IN THE PACIFIC 
Northwest; 11 years’ experience as man- 
ager of Kansas mill; can give highest ref- 
erences. Address Northwestern Miller, 813 
Arctic Building, Seattle, Wash. 


FIRST-CLASS HEAD MILLER WISHES TO 
correspond with reliable mill, 300 to 500 
bbls, anywhere in the Northwest; will guar- 
antee to produce best results. Address 1609, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


CHEMIST, M.A. OF EASTERN UNIVER- 
sity, with 10 years’ experience in research 
in wheat and flour, desires position with 
progressive milling firm. Address ‘“M. 
Chem.,” care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 
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KANSAS WATER-POWER MILL FOR SALE 
—Up to date, running full time, 150-bbl 
capacity; in best of repair; well located. 
For description, etc., write “Kansas,” care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—THOROUGHLY ESTABLISHED 
business, successful many years, in Ohio's 
best wheat section, affords unusual oppor- 
tunity; property consists of 150-bbl brick 
flour mill and elevator, office building and 
steel storage tank, with ample real estate; 
on main line of railway within few miles 
of large market; bargain if sold immedi- 
ately, as owner wishes to retire. Address 
1671, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
in mill of 500 to 2,000 bbis capacity, by a 
man 45 years of age; 20 years’ experience; 
at present second; best references; hard 
wheat mill preferred. Address G. B. K., 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALES- 
man’ acquainted with the New England 
trade with flour mill making high-grade 
goods and in a position to take care of 
large volume of business. Address ‘“X,” 
care Northwestern Miller, New York City. 





CAPABLE, EXPERIENCED MILLING MAN 


wishes position in larger field; executive 
ability; will entertain proposition any de- 
partment from salesman up to manager; 
future assured; holding high position now. 
Address 1614, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
general acquaintance throughout eastern 
Pennsylvania, eastern and central New 
York, desires Kansas mill account, commis- 
sion basis; must be live wires; exceptional 
record; highest references. Address 1652, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER’S POSITION WANTED IN 


any size mill up to 600 bbis; am now hold- 
ing head miller’s position in 500-bb! mill 
and getting results; above draft age; can- 
not consider less than $175 per month; 
change account family reasons. Address 
1660, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





AS SALES-MANAGER, MILL OR BRANCH 


office; 12 years’ experience; record of suc- 
cess; exceptional executive and sales abil- 
ity: general knowledge milling and flour 
merchandising; trade acquaintance in prin- 
cipal markets; young, aggressive, ambi- 
tious; excellent references. Address 1648, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SUCCESSFUL MOLASSES FEED SALES- 


man, 12 years’ experience, now finishing his 
fifth year with one of the largest mills in 
United States, desires sales-manager’s posi- 
tion with a reliable mill making quality 
feeds; 42 years old; married; can furnish 
Al reference and personally acquainted 
with trade in Virginia, West Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Carolinas and part of 
Georgia, and has an established trade. Ad- 
dress 1658, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS MANAGER, ASSISTANT MANAGER OR 


superintendent of medium size mill in the 
Northwest by an American 43 years of age, 
married, temperate, life experience at mill- 
ing, and also have some knowledge of 
millwrighting; am now employed, but as 
one of the firm is a practical man could 
probably make arrangements for an im- 
mediate change if necessary; salary $2,400 
to $3,000, according to conditions and re- 
sponsibilities expected; for references and 
further information address Box 1, Belle 
Fourche, 8. D 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE, OR LEASE TO PRACTICAL 


miller who will take equity in property, a 
100-bb] modern mill in central Minnesota; 
steam power; surrounding territory absorbs 
output; good home and 35 acres of ground; 
splendid opportunity for right man. Ad- 
dress 1639, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


USED MILL MACHINERY—DID YOU SEE 
our comprehensive list in last week's issue 
of The Northwestern Miller. Millis Ma- 
chinery Exchange, Box 44, Chamber of 
Commerce, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 








FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT—517 
h-p Stirling water tube boiler; 
class F; No. 30; made by B. & 
W. Co; hand-fired grates; first- 
class condition; sitting on origi- 
nal foundation; Hartford will 
pass for 150 lbs. Arthur S. Part- 
ridge, 415 Pine Street, St. Louis. 





FOR SALE—MILL MACHINERY, INCLUD- 


ing rolls, reels, separators, packers, in fact, 
every type of equipment for a spring wheat 
and rye mill of 200 bbls capacity; the ma- 
chinery is being offered for sale due to the 
mill owners retiring from business; a com- 
plete list will be mailed upon application. 
Address “Wisconsin Miller,” care North- 
western Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 





MILL MACHINERY WANTED 





WE NEED SOME GOOD CENTRIFUGAL 


reels; write us full description; at the 
same time list with us any other service- 
able mill machinery that you want to dis- 
pose of. Mills Machinery Exchange, Box 
44, Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ELEVATOR AND MALTING 


plant located at Davenport, Iowa; grain 
elevator, 220,000 bus storage capacity; malt 
house, 1,800 bus daily capacity; situated 
on the C. R. I. & P. Ry. tracks, and C., 
M. & St. P. and C., B. & Q. roads are 
available; transit privileges are granted 
for eastern and southern points and the 
location is very favorable for distribution 
of feeds and grain to those points as well as 
to the central feeding district; the loca- 
tion is in one of the best farming districts; 
plant is in good physical condition and was 
operated until malting was prohibited. For 
particulars apply to Davenport Malt & 
Grain Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


October 23, 1918 





For Sale at a Bargain 


One 60-inch American Blower Co. 
fan with ring oilers, good as new. 
One Howe hopper scale with 60- 
bushel hopper. 


OC. 8. CHRISTENSEN CO., Madelia, Minn. 





Purina 
Horse, Dairy and 


Poultry Feeds 
Build Business 


*Member of the Food Administration. 


Purina Mills, St. Louis 








FOR SALE OR RENT 


Two grain elevators; one equipped 
with cleaning machinery; splendid 
shipping facilities. Frank C. 
Blodgett, 600 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


First—Get Bulletin 237—or, Wire 


Before buying Cars 


or selling .. . 
Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 
Rails ment, Machinery, Tanks, Ete. 
What have you for sale? 





ZELNICKER mw ST. LOUIS 











Estabrook — Neg = a oo 
u Ww: 
Laboratory ‘biggest mills in 
Service the world. 
The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 


“BAR-NUN MILL 


FOR. GRINDING 





BIA\ SCREENINGS CEREALS ETC. 


‘a  —- CANT BE BEAT- 
B.F. GUMP G. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








New Wheat Crop “ »: 


your wheat 
so as to guide you in your milling. 


The Columbus Laboratories 
31 North State Street © CHICAGO, ILL. 


. . The only modern 
Riverside Code miller’s code in 
existence. 
Used exclusively by the leading ex- 
port millers of America. 
Per copy, $3.00 


For sale by all its branches and 








The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 

















The Sunshine Mill 


Lehrack Contracting 


Built by Lehrack for the 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 


SPECIALISTS in CONCRETE 
and STEEL MILL and 
ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 


Engineering Co., xansas City, Mo. 














of Malleable Iron. 


rials. .Special buckets msde to order. 


Elevator Buckets 


We carry in stock at all times a large 
supply of Elevator Buckets, includ- 
ing Caldwell Seamless Steel, Salem, 
Regular Riveted and various styles. 


All sizes and gauges for handling different mate- 


Manufacturers of Helicoid 


Screw Conveyor, Steel Elevator Casings, Pulleys, Bearings, Rope 


Sheaves and Gears. 
and Transmitting Machinery for 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


17th St. and Western Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK, Fulton Building, Hudson Terminal 


50 Church Street 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 711 Main Street 


Complete equipments of Elevating, Conveying 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, etc. 














B BUY MORE B 


LIBERTY BONDS 





WILLIAMS SCREENINGS GRINDER 


Plant: 
8ST. LOUIS 


time. In the Williams Millers’ Special 
out to the highest degree. Bulletin No. 29 explains 
Write for copy. 


The Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Company 


Williams Screenings Grinders, also known as Millers’ Special Grinders have 
been so successful in handling this material that an introduction is hardly neces- 
sary. The fact that over 1,478 millers are now using these machines daily for con- 
verting what would otherwise be offal in their mills, into a product readily salable, 
should convince millers throughout the country that Willi 

merit. These machines are bios 

adjustable with a view of taki 
necessary in any mill design 


ams mills really have 


table for different degrees of fineness, are also 
up wear on grinding members, a feature absolutel 
c : to be a commercial success. Every grinder needs 
adjustments from time to time, mills without this provision are useless in a short 
type, the adjustable features are carried 


other interesting features. 


General Sales Dept., 37 W. Van Buren St.; 


‘CHICAGO 


67 Second St., 
SAN FRANOISOO 
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[LEADING- MANUFACTURERS or BAKERS MACHINERY“ SUPPLIES | 





The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it it. 
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Sor Liberty and Humanity 


MIHE biggest wheat crop in the 
history of the nation! 


NN ALIEN 


| States have done as big a thing 

= at home in the cause of Liberty 

and Humanity as the fighting men have done 
abroad. 


Behind the farmer stands the baker ready to 
meet whatever regulations are necessary to 
send what is needed of the bumper wheat crop 
abroad. 
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And at the baker’s shoulder stands the 
Fleischmann organization everywhere ready 
to help solve the many problems that war-time 
conditions raise. 


TODAY IS A DAY OF SERVICE SERVICE IN A GREAT CAUSE 


Weare ready! 
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THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
MAKERS OF 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
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Wise Millers Are Using Smith's 
Exact Weight 






Simple Scales 
Accurate for putting up 1-Ib, 2-Ib, 3-Ib, 5-Ib, 10-Ib 
Speedy and 12-lb Flourand Cereal Packages. 

F The extreme accuracy and speed of The 
Built for Exact Weight Scale make it ideal for 
Service packing and checking small packages. 


The Exact Weight Scale 
makes a fast, accurate 
weigher out of any class of 
labor by simplifying the 
act of weighing. 


Write for Booklet— Write Now 


The Smith ScaleCo. 


Columbus, Ohio 


/ ‘N 


Value 


—food value, and 
—commercial value 


Those are the problems confronting the bakers. 


With the substitute cereals that must be used, 
the dough batch of today more than ever be- 
fore requires something which will make up 
for the deficiencies. 


Roloco is the sure answer. 


Roloco will develop the maximum of gluten— 
which insures the maximum food value. 
Roloce will give greatly increased expansion, 
together with that flavor, texture and color 
that are most inviting—thus insuring commer- 
cial value. 


No matter what difficulties you are experi- 
encing with your “Victory” loaf, Roloco will 
give you victory over those difficulties. 


Supplied in 5-gallon cans 
and barrel quantities, 


The Corby Company 


Langdon Station Washington, D.C. 





THE UNION MOULDER 


for Bakers 


Moulds 3,600 loaves per hour. 
Will mould a loaf from 6 ozs to 3 Ibs. 


Is instantly adjustable for loaves the ay 6 in. 
long to 16 in. long. 


Having but few rollers, does not “kill” the 
ough. 


Takes up little space, being 6 ft. 2 in. long, 
2 ft. 5 in. wide, 3 ft. 3 in. high over all. 


Weighs 1,000 pounds. 


Requires three-fourths horse-power to op- 
erate it. 


Practically self-cleaning—makes no scraps. 
Loaves cannot double. 
Complete information upon request. 


The Union Wrapping Machine Co. 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 





Equipped for either belt or motor drive. 

















Are You Using 
Amco Dusting Flour? 


Made from Rice and Corn. 


At these high prices of flour it pays to investigate. 
Write for particulars. 


ANDREWS MILLING CO., ¥3iSccee Chicago, Ill. 


Member of the Food Administration. 





The World’s Foremost Manufacturers of 


Bread, 
Bun & 
Cake 
Pans 


Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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~ Ask the man at the door 





Who is more able to tell you of 
the merits of an Oven than the 
man who operates it ? 


HUBBARD OVENS are stand- 
ing the Supreme Test of these 
unprecedented times, CONSERV- 
ING FUEL, CONSERVING 
FLOUR, and other materials, 
because there are no spoiled goods 
caused by uneven baking. 


Write for our catalogue showing 
our Ovens in operation near you. 


HUBBARD OVEN COMPANY 


1131 Belden Avenue 315 Wool Exchange ‘ 310 Scarrit Arcade 
Chicago, Ii. New York City Kansas City, Mo. 


Natural Brand 
Skimmed Milk 


Powder 


and 


Natural Brand 


Egg Powder 


are two quality products that 
are absolutely indispensable 
in the first-class bakeshop. If 
ou cannot get these goods 
rom your jobber, write us 
direct. 


Natural Dry Milk 
Company 


608S.DearbornSt. 100HudsonSt. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














Edward Hills’ Son & Co. 
Incorporated New York 


Chicago Office : 
Tribune Building 





)IAMOND(RYSTAL 


The. Salt- 
© thats alesalte ~ 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT C0., ST.CLAIR, MICHIGAN. 








Rats-Mice 
Embalmed 


Largest Buildings 
cleared in One 
Night—no oder. 


Red Cross Rat 
Embalmer 


does it. Satisfac- 
tory since 1900, 
Particulars on 
request. 


Northern 
Products Co. 


P. O. Box 406 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Today is the day of essen- 
tials. The non-essential 
must. give way to those 
things which tend to con- 
serve time and material. 


Milapaco Paper Baking 
Cups have an important 
mission. They enable the 
baker to economize in 
time and to dispense with 
baking tins for small cakes, 
thus conserving in metals 
needed by the government. 


Milapaco Paper Baking 
Cups have grown steadily 
and surely in demand 
through sheer merit. 
Most sanitary to use and 
most economical to buy. 


Write for samples and prices 


Milwaukee Lace Paper Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago San Francisco 























Conservation is the watch- 
word of the day. 


We have enlarged our fac- 
tory and can fill YOUR 
orders promptly. 


DIAMALT will help 
YOU to save sugar and 
shortening. 


The American Diamalt Co. 
P. O. Box 723 CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Deliver Your Bread in Hubbard’s 





Folding 
Delivery Boxes 
The Sanitary Way . 


Our wooden FOLDING DELIVERY 
BOXES are designed to take the place 
of trays or baskets in the delivery 
wagons or auto trucks. They are 
proving to be more sanitary, more 
convenient, and a vast improvement 
over the old methed of delivery. Get 
our catalogue “Economy of Space.” 


Puffer-Hubbard Mfg. Co. 


2612 26th St. East 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 

















Waxed Paper 


We manufacture Waxed Paper for every purpose and 
solicit an opportunity to quote. 

Also manufacture Pure V ble Parchment and 
Cartons. Unusual facilities for large contracts. 


SUTHERLAND PAPER CO., Kalamazoo, Michigan 











